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Among the many means devised to ameliorate the condition 
of our working classes none, perhaps, contributes more to 
their moral and social improvement than the opening of 
Kvening Schools. 

Had public Evening Schools been in operation twenty years 
ago, how different would be the state of society at the present 
day! { We should not have the thousands that we at present find 
unable to read and write: had we taught adults chen, they would 
be more earnest for the education of their children now, and 
would have prepared for them opportunities of self-improvement 
that might have saved them from pauperism, and perhaps from 
crime, 

Much, no doubt, has been done for the education of the 
people since the National System of Education was introduced 
into this country; and doubtless, succeeding generations will 
feel and appreciate its happy effects ; ; but we are to remember 
that, notwithstanding the many glorious and successful efforts 
made to educate the poor, our “ laboring multitudes” remain, 
to a very great extent, in a sad state of immorality and 
intellectual deficiency. This can be accounted for in a great 
measure by the poverty or selfishness of parents who, seeing 
a demand for juvenile labor, accept, through necessity or a 
desire of gain, even the low remuneration for it; and remove 
the child “from school, to which, perhaps, he never returns : 
thus sacrificing, at the altar of slavish toil, a child gifted 
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possibly by nature with talents which, if properly 
cultured, would raise him to a position in society that 
was unattainable by any of his forefathers.* For such, 
therefore, we sce the great necessity not only for Evening 
Schools, but also for having these schools placed under 
the management of properly qualified persons. ; 

There are few who do not acknowledge that by the influence 
of these asylums of morality and instruction, and such these 
schools would be if properly carried out, the progress of vice 
may be retarded, haunts of blasphemy and intemperance 
deserted, the seeds of knowledge disseminated, and a taste for 
literature and self-improvement cultivated among that class of 
society who otherwise might have plunged into the dark abyss 
of crime, for which ignorance affords but too many avenues. 
‘The task that is before us, therefore, is to educate,—as far 
as existing circumstances will permit, those waxing into 
manhood, or with whom some of its years have already elapsed. 











*Children of the laboring classes are employed at an early age— 
some permanently, others temporarily—at a rate of recompence which, 
though apparently but trifling, is sufficient for their maintenance, and 
more than suflicient to induce their parents to remove them from 
school. It is evident that even the lowest amount of wages which the 
child of a laboring man will receive—(from Is. 6d. to 2s. per week) 
must be so great a relief to the parents as to render it almost hopeless 
that they can withstand the inducement, and retain the child at school, 
in the face of such temptation. And this inducement will be almost 
equally powerful, whether or not there be one where payments from 
the children are required. It is not for the sake of saving a penny per 
week that a child is transferred from the school to the factory or the 
liclds, but for the sake of gaining a shilling or eighteen pence a week ; 
and the mere opportunity of saving the penny by sending the child to 
a free school would not restrain the parents from making a positive 
addition to their weekly income, if the absence of the child from school 
would ensure it. 

Many children obtain permanent employment at the age of nine, and 
all from that age upwards are considered capable of certain kinds of 
agricultural labor. Indeed, some persons qualified to judge, are of 
opinion that the business of a farm laborer cannot be thoroughly 
acquired if work be not commenced before eleven or twelve. 

in mechanica! employments, labor begins even at an earlier age. 
Children begin to be employed in factories, in needle-making, button- 
making, as errand boys—and in various other capacities, some as 
early as six, others at any time from six to ten. Among the middle 
classes, children remain longer at school, and the boys become apprentices 
ete., at the age of fourteen or fifteen. In very few cases— excepting 
those where the sons are destined for professional pursuits, and placed 
by fortune beyond the necessity for labor, or proceed to college—is the 
period of education protracted beyond fifteen. Mann’s Report on 
Education tn Great Britain, page 9. 
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lt has long been obvious to those acquainted with that 
state of society which consists of our uneducated laboring 
classes, that intemperance, and that immorality which proceeds 
from intemperance, are the predominant crimes to which they 
falla prey. Unfortunately no great improvement has been 
elected among this class as yet, nor have we any assurance 
that there ever will be, unless men of higher standing and 
greater weight in society than the teacher take an active part 
in bringing back the lost sheep to the fold. Unhappily, 
Plilanthropists, in causes like this, are seldom or never 
to be found in Ireland; and, we fear, under the existing 
state of things, we can scarcely hope that they ever will. 

From the managers of National Schools, however, mucl: 
ay be expected, because they have already accomplished 
a good deal in juvenile education. Still, in the cause of what 
may be properly called adult education, much remains for 
them and for us all to do. To establish Kvening Schools, 
which are the schools fit for adults, in every parish, on a 
proper system ; to secure by the most judicious means a full 
and constant attendance at these schools, and to manifest our 
solicitude for the improvement of those pupils who are most 
anxious for their own progress—would be the first and most 
important steps for securing a thorough reformation in the 
social and moral condition of the working classes of our country- 
men. Noamount of zealin such a cause should be considered 
too great, since the consequences of its success are sO many 
boons to society. 

By educating the adult, and inculcating in his breast the 
principles of morality and industry, you save, him from the 
wretched misery and disgrace of the felon’s dunge ‘on and the 
pauper’s home. From boyhood he has been inured to labor, 
and most likely to hardship—his moral as well as literary 
education neglected—and fitted only for employments where 
physical strength and animal endurance are required.* 





* A child is trained up to working—he is hammered into a hardy 
laborer, a stout material bone and muscle for the state—this is good 
so faras it goes: but it is bad because it goes no farther. Ie is not 
taught reading, nor religion—above all, he is not taught thinking, 
Ile never looks into his other-self; he soon forgets its existence, 
the man becomes all body, his intellectual and moral _ being 
lies fallow. The growth of such a system will be a race of 
machines, delvers and soldiers, but not men. So much brute physical 
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We do not attempt to describe the condition of the in- 
structed and ignorant artizan, but we reiterate what we have sta- 
ted in a previous part of this paper regarding the great and zeal- 
ous care eviuced in the education of children attending the Daily 
National Schools ; but that to which we wish to direct the at- 
tention of the reader is, the education of those who in early 
youth were compelled, perhaps by the poverty of their parents 
to seek employment which would enable them to  con- 
tribute to the support both of their parents and themselves. 
Kor them should our earnest solicitude be enlisted as well as 
for those attending our day schools. 

What we would, therefore, suggest is, that in every parish an 
evening school be opened under the patronage of the managers 
of the daily schools situated in the parish, and that some of the 
most influential gentlemen of the parish be requested to form 
a Committee, and that the management of these schools be en- 
trusted to none but competent and efficient teachers. We 
cutertain very little apprehension for the success of these 
schools under such an arrangement as is stated here; and it 
would render their success still more certain if a preference 
were shown onthe part of employers for the educated 
operative. Of course this is but a mere suggestion of ours, 
knowing as we do the difficulty and inconvenience that would 
be likely to attend such a proceeding, and how unjust it would 
be to prevent the uneducated, but well inclined operative from 
providing for the wants of a family, which of course we could 
by no means advocate. However, in employing boys whose 
ave does not exceed sixteen years, it would have a most ad- 
mirable effect jon their education, if some slight difference 
were made between those who could read and write, and 
those who could not. This distinction, however trivial, coupled 
with a manifest desire in the employer to encourage the spirit 
of self-improvement in the employed, would contribute most 
considerably to the elevation of the social condition and to 
the temporal interests of the latter. This in itself would be a 
sullicient inducement to them to attend to their own education 
in the evenings, and endeavour to acquire as extensive a know- 
ledge as possible of the subjects pertaining to their daily 
avocations. 





energy sWinging loosely through society at the discretion of more 
spiritual natures, to whom the education, neglected or perverted in 
another way gives wickedness with power, and teaches the secrets of 
mind only as an instrument to crush or play with men for their own 
selfish purposes,— Wyse on Education Reform, Vou. I. Page 324, 
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By these means many of the temptationsto evil that bestrew 
the paths of our laboring multitudes would be avoided, and 
once the desire for improvement is secured it will be our fault 
if it does not continue ; because, when the seeds of knowledge 
are diffused among them they are sure to be followed by. a 
spirit of enterprise and a desire for independence ; the people 
will begin to feel that the power of bursting the bonds that fet- 
ter them to slavery and toil is placed in their own hands. — ‘The 
smallest amount of education opens avenues to employment on 
which the wholly uneducated can never enter, and the mind of 
the instructed artizan or laborer being accessible to the 
knowledge contained in books, he can always find employment 
“an his hours of ease,” which will tend to the amelioration 
of his worldly condition and the i improvement of his heart. 
Let him but feel. this, let him but know the blessings that 
llow from a good education, and the evil consequences of igno- 
rance and debasement, a happy reformation of character will set 
in and become abiding, and conduce, asit must, to prevent— 


«______ The Widow’s tears 
And the Orphan’s cry of woe.” 


Ifow many of the industrious classes say, ‘‘ if we only knew 
how to write and read we should be much happier and better 
off; and surely if these poor toil-worn creatures were 
enabled to read a chapter in that Book of Books, which con- 
tains a balm for every wound sent by Providence or inflicted 
by their fellow-man, what a boon would be conferred on them ! 
If, on the other hand, we were duly to consider the great con- 
nexion between ignorance and irreligion, and their conse- 
quences— pauperism and crime—doubiless we would have long 
since devised some plan calculated to ensure greater success 
than has yet attended our efforts to educate our “laboring popu- 
lation. But let us now begin, let our greatest efforts aud most 
zealous exertions be directed to the education of this class of 
our fellow creatures, ere they become too far advanced in 
years ; if not, much apprekension may we entertain of effecting 
among them any change calculated to further their spiritual 
or temporal welfare. If we look around among the uneducated 
working poor, how few do we see that have reached an ad- 
vanced age ; the prime of their life was spent between over 
laborious toil and excessive debauch—foolishly thinking to re- 
pair the fatiguing effects of the former by indulging in the 
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latter, and thus were they hurried to a premature and perhaps 
a pauper’s grave.* 

In Germany and other countries in Europe where the law 
obliges parents to provide for the education of their children, 
how different is the state of the working classes! There, should 
the parent be selfish enough to detain the child from attend- 
ing school for the sake of enriching himself with the small re- 
muneration paid for his labor, he is prevented ; and succeed- 
ing generations must feel the influence of so just a law.t 
The parents being educated themselves, they appreciate edu- 
cation too well not to have their children educated also, con- 
sequently there is a willingness on their part to contribute to 
the fund set apart for popular education. In countries 
where so much attention must be paid to the education of 
youth, the necessity for Evening Schools does not exist as 
patently as in those where the education of the child rests solely 
on the will of the parents. A single glance at the social 
condition of the Working Classes of both countries will be 
sufficient to showthe happy effects arising from enforcing educa- 
tion among these classes, and the evil consequences of leaving 
it optional with them as isin these kingdoms. 

Inability to pay the school fees cannot now be alleged by 
parents as a cause, justifying them in permitting their children 
to grow up uneducated, for too many schools exist, whereinthey 
may receive an education gratuitously and ofa very superior 





* The aged operative is now almost unknown, his old age is the wrinkle 
on the brow of youth, cheeks sunk with premative labour, hair grey 
with juvenile debauch. Neither is he ever young! his childhood has 
passed away without a single childish reminiscence—he is initiated in 
the gin glass almost from his mother’s milk, he lives with the prac- 
tised vices and is pinched with the true misery of grown up men. And if 
he flies for consolation at home, he has no true home, a wife sickened 
over with the same wretchedness as himself, giving birth to children 
dying from their birth, a progeny, numerous, ricketty and searcely able 
to sustain the burthens of life, till they reach the age when they tuo shall 
be devoted at the same altar! this is the perspective on which his 
thoughts of the future must rest, this is the inheritance which he is to 
leave to his country. From this serious error in the physical manage- 
ment of his class necessarily flow aseries of intellectual and moral evils. — 
Wyse on Education Reform, Vol. I. Page 324. 

+ Yet we are told that all Government interference with the 
education of the people is at variance with sound principle, involving a 
departure from the legitimate province of the Government. Against 
this declaration the proceedings of the National Association have been a 
strong and unwavering protest in the name of liberty and of progressive 
civilization—-Public Education, by Sir James Shuttleworth, Bt. Page 46. 
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nature. ‘Therefore, when we see so many of our working 
classes ignorant, we can only attributeit to the indifference 
of their | parents, and the low estimate in which they held the 
education of their children. But even now we can 
adopt such measures as may seem best calculated to re- 
move this evil, and prevent the same indifference to educa- 
tion in the rising generation. 

The plan that strikes us as the most effectual is 
the opening of a well conducted class of Evening National 
Schools throughout the most populous districts, and enlisting 
in their support the patronage and interest of the most influ- 
ential gentlemen residing in the vicinity in which they may be 
situated. We admit that attempts have been made to establish 
this class of Schools and have failed; but there is no effect 
without a cause, and the causes of the failure of these Schools, 
in Dublin at least, we shall endeavour to explain, and at the 
same time suggest the means that seem to us best calculated to 
ensure their future success, 

It is greatly to be feared that the failure of these schools is 
to be attributed to the want of co-operation on the part of 
those who should evince the greatest solicitude in their pro- 
motion, and also to indifference and want of energy in the 
teachers. Long experience and careful observation justify us 
in making an assertion which we otherwise would be most 
careful to avoid. .We have already adverted to the great anx- 
iety manifested by the managers of day schools for the edu- 
cation of the children of the poor, an anxiety which must 
awaken in their hearts feelings of the deepest gratitude in 
ee to come, and entitle, as it does, those gentlemen who 
labor so ene rgetically i in the cause of ‘Popular Education to 
the respect of all parties anxious for the moral and social im- 
provement of the poorer classes of society. But what we 
urge is, the necessity of providing for the education of those 
who have been compelled at an early age, either to seek their 
own maintenance, or assist. their parents in providing for that 
of their families, whilst by this means they are prevented from 
availing themselves of the opportunities which our daily Na- 
tional Schools afford for their improvement. 

The managers of most, if not all, the National Schools in 
Dublin are clergymen whone influence, if brought to bear on 
the adults of their parishes, could not fail to secure the fullest 
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attendance.* None can promote education among our 
laboring poor so much as the clergy, for once their interest 
is enlisted in the education of their flock, very little is to 
be feared for its success, and in no country is this more 
strikingly exemplified than in Ireland. 

What we require therefore, is the co-operation of managers, 
united with that of other influential gentlemen, anxious to 
promote education among our industrious poor. Could this 
be effected, we have every reason to believe that most satisfac- 
tory improvements would soon be visible in the moral and 
social condition of the latter. 

We are not at all surprised at the want of success that has 
marked all the efforts hitherto made to educate the working 
classes of this country, when we reflect upon the small amount 
of energetic influence that was exercised in its behalf, and 
the miserable salaries given the teachers for this purpose, which 
but half stimulated their efforts, and made them indil- 
ferent to the success of so laudable an undertaking. That 
such is, and has been, the case, the failure of evening schools 
alone affords sufficient proof. Another cause to which we may 
justly attribute the failure of our efforts to promote education 
among this class of society, is the fact of having the same 
teachers to discharge the duties of both dayand Evening Schools. 
Any person acquainted with school teaching knows, if 
justice be done the pupils during the day, the teacher must 
necessarily be too fatigued to resume the still more arduous 
duties of an Evening School a few hours afterwards. We 
hold, therefore, that no teacher should be allowed to exercise 
the duties of both schools, and, indeed, such is the opinion 
of those most competent to judge on matters pertaining to 
education. Knowing from experience how injurious such an 
arrangement has proved to the cause of Adult Education, we 
feel justified in urging its discontinuance, and in recommending 
that teachers be selected whose business would be to educate 
our working classes only. This, no doubt, would create ad- 
ditional claims against the funds of the Commissioners of Edu- 
cation, but so trifling, that it should not form an objection to an 
arrangement being made, calculated, as the one proposed is, to 





* The clergy have their duty to perform, but they have also their 
rights. The most important branch of education belongs to them, they 
ought to be reciprocally associatedin its general direction and support— 
Wyse on Education Reform, Vol. 1, Page 270. 
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promote the advancement of the operative classes in those 
departments of literature most conducive to their interests and 
social improvement. 

The want of an effective ‘“ teaching power” has also con- 
tributed to the failure of Evening Schools in Dublin: we 
must state that, with one single exception, we have never seen 
in any of these schools what we could term an efficient staff 
of teachers. The consequence was, that the adult pupils re- 
quiring more attention than could possibly be given them, 
left, and in leaving, spread the report abroad that proper at- 
tention was not paid them, thus injuring both the character of 
the teacher and the school. 

We have now stated what to us seem the true causes of 
want of success in the Evening Schools of Dublin ; and though 
there may be many divisions of opinion on the subject, yet 
we feel convinced that were these causes removed, the result 
would be that these schools could compete in success with 
the daily National Schools of our city, and most materially ad- 
vance the education of our laboring poor. 

Having stated that we would suggest the means that appear to 
us calculated to remedy the defects of the system at present 
adopted in conducting Evening Schools, we now proceed to do 
so, and for this purpose we deem it expedient first to offer a few 
observations on the qualifications and duties of the teachers to 
whose charge those schools should be confided. 

Besides their literary attainmentsthere are other qualifications 
which we hold to be of great importance in all teachers, but 
especially in those conducting Evening Schools attended by 
pupils who, perhaps, have already attained the age of manhood. 
They require to have a knowledge of the social condition of 
such pupils, and also of the nature of their different employ- 
ments, in order to instruct them in those subjects most likely 
to conduce to their advancement in life. Adults require to be 
treated very differently from children ; and this it is which leads 
us to believe that the system on which our daily National 
School is conducted, is not at all calculated to succeed in an 
Evening School. In the first place, that passive obedience 
which is yielded by a juvenile pupil can never be expected 
from an adult, nor should a teacher demand it. Every teacher, 
who has had any experience in conducting Evening Schools, 
will admit howimprudent such a line of conduct would be ; 
he must be aware of the unpleasant consequences that enfore- 
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ing obedience generally entails. We would strongly urge that 
teachers appointed to the management of evening schools 
should divest themselves of that imperative tone of voice, and 
set aside the airs that so frequently mark the man of petty 
authority, and assume that frank and easy manner which 
characterizes the man whose education consists, not merely 
in BOOK LEARNING, but in a knowledge of the world also. 
They should be affable and kind to their pupils when imparting 
instruction, for many of them being fatigued from the weary 
toil of the day, if treated with harshness are likely to retort, 
and bid defiance to the teacher’s authority, and from experience 
we have found that a rebellious pupil meets many others to 
sympathize with him, Kindness, therefore, should be shown 
to those pupils, for they must be well disposed and deserving, 
or they would not be found attending these schools, evincing 
as they do the greatest anxiety to improve. It behoves every 
teacher to gain, evening after evening, on the affections of lis 
pupils by his kindness and affability, and by conforming himself 
to their views so long as it does not compromise or interfere 
with his own authority, of which, by the way, he should not be 
over tenacious on some points. Ina school where a teacher 
governs by affection every thing goes on well. The greatest 
and most learned teachers have governed their schools 
in this way, and most gratifying were the results, both in 
the moral and intellectual improvement of their pupils.* 
Perhaps this will be found even more necessary in governing 
adult pupils: in fact we hesitate not a moment in asserting, 
that it is the on/y way by which a teacher can hope to secure 
their attendance. In no case is it judicious to resort to cor- 
poral punishment ; with such pupils it can effect no good, but 
leads to very unpleasant consequences. Adults see their own 
interest as clearly as a teacher does his; they have already 
experienced the many disadvantages arising from the want of 





* The teacher knows little of his profession if he does not understand 
that no faculty in a child is more powerful than example. Let him be his 
lesson and it will soon penetrate. Let him, in the intercourse of every 
day, every hour, seize every avenue to instil by deed the sacred theme. 
Let him be just and generous, and mild and kind, himself, and he will 
have already preached, and more than preached, those virtues to his scho- 
lars. In the silence of the young heart their unobtrusive voice will be 
soon heard. He will be surprised by the blossom and the fruit even 


before he imagines the root has struck. Virtue is to be caught; it in- 
fects as well as vice.— Wyse on Education Reform, Vol. I. p. 242. 
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education, and, therefore, require attention, and not punish- 
ment, from the teacher; and, if properly dealt with, their 
anxiety to learn will fully show that their sole object in at- 
tending school is to improve themselves. No teacher but one 
ignorant of the human character will attempt to exact obedi- 
ence from adults by force. With the adult the teacher’s 
command should assume the nature of a request, and made 
with calmness and gentleness, yet in a tone expressing a wish 
to be obeyed. Suaviterin modo, fortiter in re, should be the 
maxim of every teacher. This will not compromise or lessen 
his dignity, but, on the contrary, gain for him the affection of 
his pupils, and this once secured, obedience soon follows, and 
that respect is paid him which neither punishment nor threats 
could ever enforce. very teacher should evince solicitude 
for the improvement of his pupils, but particularly for those 
whose education has been neglected in early youth. It is surpris- 
ing, and argues well for the character of the Irish, when we 
observe the gratitude and respect with which a pupil in after life 
speaks of a teacher who has shown himself rea//y interested in 
his education. We could here record, did time or space permit, 
numerous instances that have occurred indicating the gratitude 
of the Irish to their teachers, which, if equalled, have never 
been surpassed in any other country. We would have teachers 
to remember that pupils have their “ Public Opinions,” and 
not only among themselves is this opinion maintained, but we 
regret that it too often happens that parents and guardians are 
influenced by it, for we frequently see them remove the child 
from school because the teacher has incurred the displeasure of 
the latter. With adult pupils this “ Public Opinion” is cal- 
culated to serve or injure the character of a school most 
considerably. The questions generally put by an adult about 
to attend an Evening School, to another who has already attend- 
ed the same school, or who may know others that have, are— 
Ts it any good? what sort of a man is the teacher ? Is he a 
good teacher ? &c. &. Now upon the answers given to these 
questions depends the attendance or non-attendance of the 
interrogating adult, or, in other words, on the Public Opinion 
held relative to the school by those adults, who either have 
attended themselves, or have heard the opinions of those who 
were pupils. 

Every teacher who has had experience in adult education 
must be aware of what is here stated; and as the “ Public 
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Opinions” of pupils effect the interest of the school, we would 
recommend not only teachers of Evening Schools, but teachers 
of all schools to enlist the “ Public Opinions” of their pupils 
in their favor, for by doing so they are establishing their own 
popularity and attaining a character for themselves and their 
schools:—The best plan that can be adopted to effect this 
is to treat the pupils more asa parent would his children, 
than as such men generally treat those placed under them. 
Having premised so far what we consider impor- 
tant qualifications for those allowed to exercise the 
duties of a teacher in an Evening School, we shall now proceed 
to mention the subjects which they should not only be 
thoroughly acquainted with, but possess a method of imparting 
tothe adult that they may; be rendered lucid and interest- 
ing. The subjects belonging to an elementary education are 
those required most by pupils attending an Kvening School, 
therefore to the teaching of these subjects should the teacher 
pay particular attention. If we can give the adult a sufficient 
knowledge of the elementary branches, that will place the 
power in his own hands should he feel inclined to prosecute 
the study of those of a more advanced nature, we do as much 
as can resonably be expected from us. Every adult should 
be taught Spelling, Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, the 
outlines of Grammar, and the Geography of his own country 
at least. ‘This is a very simple but a very useful course, and 
if effectually taught, the teacher has done his duty with justice 
to the pupil and credit to himself. There are other 
subjects to be mentioned hereafter, which if time and cireum- 
stances permitted, their introduction would add materially to 
the character of the school, But having stated what 
appear to us the essential subjects that should engage the 
attention of the teacher, we beg to offer a few suggestions on 
the methods of teaching them. Of course we do not here 
pretend to offer more than a suggestion, knowing the many 
admirable plans at present adopted by competent and experi- 
enced masters to whom the subject of teaching is morefamiliar : 
however, having seen the systems we are about to describe 
carried into practice effectually, and believing them superior 
to any others at present in use, we should consider it a neglect 
of duty on our part were we to omit mentioning them here. 
In teaching Orthography, the method we propose to be 
adopted is, to have the adult to write on some subject, and the 
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more familiar ‘ie subject is to him the better; or to desire him 
write down some of the principal events he remembers to have 
taken place in the country within the last month, year, or any 
period of time the teacher may wish to mention. Now adults 
take the greatest interest in such exercises, and do all in their 
power to vie with each other in expressing their ideas in the 
best manner they can. ‘There is scarcely any lesson at which 
the spirit of emulation is carried to such a pitch, or which 
receives more of their attention. 

Objections to this system may be urged on the grounds that 
it does not effect enough ; we admit this, but if it effects some- 
thing it answers our purpose. We are aware that we do not 
add fo their stock of words, but if we are not doing that we 
are teaching them how to spell those words with the 
meaning of which they are already acquainted, and how to 
arrange them in proper order. The teacher may, at the same 
time, introduce words better adapted to express the same ideas 
where he sees it necessary. By this system it is clear that the 
pupil is being taught easy lessons on composition or indeed 
we might term it, za¢ural composition, for we suppose him 
ignorant of the rules and principles of grammar. It does 
not occur to us that there is any other disadvantage attending 
the system stated here, but that to which we have just referred, 
and to remedy this the master has only to teach Orthography 
by Dictation. ‘* 1t is simply this,” writes Dr. Sullivan ; “ the 
teacher reads a sentence from a book or dictates one composed 
by himself, to the pupils, who either write it down verbatim, 
or merely spell the words as they occur as if they were writing 
them down.” By these means the pupils may write down 
words whose meaning they do not understand, and perhaps 
words they never heard before ; it remains then for the teacher 
to explain to them the meaning of such words and correct any 
mistakes that he may find in the Orthography. We hope 
that our suggestions in teaching this subject may meet the 
approbation of and be adopted by those teachers who are, 
sending from their schools day after day to fill respectable 
situations in society, pupils sadly deficient in this most essential 
branch of education. It is to be regretted that even in what 
are termed respectable academies the old system of making a 
pupil get by heart a column of words and repeat them Parrot- 
like to the master, is still continued, a practice that should be 
discountenanced by every intellectual teacher. 
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We are happy to state that in the National Schools of 
Ireland, this ridiculous and stupid system is not permitted, 
but by means of that valuable little work, Zhe Spelling 
Book Superseded, by Dr. Sullivan, asystem of Orthography 
is taught that bids fair to render the pupils of these 
Schools superior to most others in this most useful branch 
of learning. We strongly recommend this book to the 
parents and guardians interested in the education of children, 
and we certainly feel no hesitation in asserting, that the system 
for teaching Orthography laid down by the author is one 
that every teacher should adopt. 

Teaching reading to the adult pupil is a tedious and difficult 
task, perhaps there is no instance where the teacher’s patience 
is so strongly tested, and he must be a ¢eacher and not a mere 
scholar who will accomplish it. The plan we should suggest to 
be adopted in teaching this branch is, to make the pupil put 
together every little group of words that makes sense, and 
when he has spelled them some few times over, to ask him 
when he has gone through a sentence in this way, what he 
understands from it. ‘This is an arduous and monotonous 
task no doubt, and one that can only be effected little by 
little, and by proceeding steadily and slowly along. ‘T'o an 
intellectual teacher, various plans will suggest themselves, 
we will therefore leave him to adopt any one that he thinks 
best calculated to suit the faculty of the pupil, submitting 
our own merely for his consideration. Adults having but 
little time to devote to literary acquirements, it should be the 
business of every master to teach them what is really practi- 
cal and of the most service to them in their various stations 
of life. Now when teaching them to write, after teaching 
them to form the letters of the alphabet, we would suggest 
that they should be then taught to write their names. ‘This 
will be doing more for them than could be accomplised by 
many lectures from the writing-master. When able to write 
small-hand in a legible style they should be taught to 
vraw out an account in a proper and business-like manner. 
This is sure to receive their greatest attention, for they 
have already learned its utility, and felt the great disadvantage 
of not being able “ to make out a bill,” as they say themselves. 
We now suppose the adult competent to write from 
dictation, in which he should he exercised at least 
twice a-week. On the remaining evenings we would 
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strongly recommend etter writing; it will be found 
to afford an instructive and most useful exercise. By 
adopting tlus plan the master will give the adult 
practical and really useful knowledge, which should 
be the object of every teacher anxious to raise the character 
of the operative poor. In Arithmetic let the pupil be 
first taught those rules that are zadispensable to his business 
in life, and let him be taught them we//. Let him be given 
none but practical questions of which others of a similar 
nature are likely to occur inthe business of every day life, 
and not such as he may never again hear repeated except by the 
teacher himself. Notation and Numeration should be well un- 
derstood by the pupils before other rules are introduced,or 
his knowledge of Arithmetic must necessarily be defective, 
and the farther he advances in this science the more un- 
willing will he be to return to these rules, for he looks upon 
learning them then as commencing the elementary branches 
again. In many schools we find these rules sadly neglected. 

English Grammar is a subject in which we cannot expect 
an adult to make great progress, as he considers other matters 
of more importance to him. His opinion on this point 
is indeed very correct, and we would therefore recommend 
teachers of Evening Schools not to devote too much time to 
this branch if they find their pupils deficient in others more 
essential. However, we hold that every pupil who can read 
tolerably well should be acquainted with the parts of speech, 
and know how to connect subjects—Verb and Object, and 
Preposition and Object together, in order to understand 
properly what he reads. 

Geography affords, and particularly that of their own country, 
a most interesting lesson to adults, We know of no plan so 
effective as that of teaching by means of outline or sketch-maps. 
The natural features of a country are so engrafted on the 
mind by these maps that they are never forgotten, and the 
pupil is ever afterwards familiar with the position of every 
principal town, mountain, river, and lake, of the land that 
gave him birth. In Prussia, and many other States on 
the Continent, every pupil is obliged to know the Geography 
of his own country, and indeed were that plan adopted in 
these kingdoms we should not have so many pupils unable to 
tell the source of the Shannon, though at the same time 
conversant with all the particulars of the Ganges. 
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We recommend masters, when teaching the geography of 
any country, to sketch the boundaries first, and make the 
pupils acquainted with the outline and principal features, so 
that when they come to be taught from the regular maps, they 
may be able to tell at once the names of the principal cities, 
mountains, rivers, and lakes, without waiting to read their 
names. By teaching Geography in this way it becomes an in- 
tellectual and an interesting subject, and not a mere wordy 
exercise, as it is in many of our private academies at the 
present day.* 





*Mr. Mann thus describes a Prussian teacher instructing according 
to this plan :— 

The teacher stood by the black-board, with a chalk in his hand. 
After casting his eye over the class to see that all were ready, he struck 
at the middle of the board. With a rapidity of hand which my eye 
could hardly follow, he made a series of those short diverging lines or 
shadings employed by map engravers, to represent a chain of moun- 
tains. He had scarcely turned an angle or shot off a spur, when the 
scholars cried out, Carpathian Mountains, Hungary, Black Forest 
Mountains, Westernburgh ; Giants’ Mountains, (Riesin Gebirge) Pine 
Mountains, (Fichtel Gebirge,) Central Mountains, (Mittel Gebirge,) 
Bohemia, &c. &c. 

In less than half a minute, the ridge of that grand central elevation 
which separates the waters that flow north west into the German Ocean, 
from those that flow north into the Baltic and south east into theBlackSea, 
was presented to view,—executed almost as beautifully as an engraving. 
A dozen crinkling strokes made in the twinkling of an eye represented 
the head waters of the great rivers which flow in different directions 
from that mountainous range; while the children almost as eager and 
excited, as though they had actually seen the torrents dashing down the 
mountain sides cried out, ‘‘ Silesia,” ‘* Metallic Mountains,” ‘* Danube,” 
‘* Elbe,” ‘* Vistula,” ‘‘Oder.” The next moment I heard a suc- 
cession of small strokes or taps, so rapid as to be almost indis- 
tinguishable, and hardly had my eye time to discern a large number 
of dots made along the margin of the rivers when the shouts of ‘‘ Lintz,” 
‘*Vienna,” ‘‘ Prague,” ‘* Dresden,” *‘ Berlin,” &c., struck my ear. At this 
point in the exercise, the spot which had been occupied on the 
black board was nearly a circle, of which the starting point 
or place where the teacher first began, was the centre; but 
now a few additional strokes round the circumference of the 
incipient continent, extended the mountain ranges, outward towards 
the plains—the children calling out the names of the countries in 
which they respectively lay. With a few more flourishes, the rivers 
flowed onwards towards their several terminations ; and by another suc- 
cession of dots, new cities sprang up along their banks. By this time 
the children had become as much excited, as thongh they had been present 
at a world making: they rose in their seats, they flung out both 
hands, their eyes kindled, and their voices became almost vociferous, as 
they cried out the names of the different places,which, under the magic of 
the Teacher’s crayon, rose into view. Within ten minutes from the 
commencement of tue lesson, there stood upon the black board a beauti- 
ful map of Germany with its mountains, principal rivers and cities, the 
east of the German Ocean, of the Baltic and Black Seas, and all so 
accurately proportioned, that I think only slight errors would have been 
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We have now offered our suggestions on teaching the ele- 
mentary subjects, and proceed to write on the more 
advanced branches that should, if possible, be taught 
in Kvening Schools—they are but few, viz., Book- keeping, 
Practical Geometry, Mensuration, and Mechanics. In teaching 
Book-keeping to adults, who, as we have already stated, can 
devote but a short time to study, we would recommend the 
little treatise written on this subject for the use of the National 
Schools in Ireland. It is an excellent work and exceed- 
ingly simple. It may be urged that it does not contain suffi- 
cient matter, but to this objection we would reply—it does not 
pretend to teach more than is suflicient to prepare the pupil 
for the counting-house, and give him a general and practical 
insight into the subject. For these purposes it will be found 
perhaps the most useful treatise that has as yet appeared, 
and we have no doubt that in teaching adults it will 
be found superior to any other, from its perspicuity 
and simplicity. The work on Mensuration, issued by 
the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland, is 
a most excellent book. It contains a course of practical 
Geometry admirably calculated to aid the working artizan in 
the improvement of his craft. Mechanics is a subject of great 
interest to the aspiring apprentice of the present day. ‘Ueachers, 
if possible, should provide themselves with a model of the 
steam-engine, and make their pupils as conversant as possible 
with its mechanism, for which purpose a knowledge of mechanics 
will be found essential. We have now enumerated the subjects 
which we think comprise the most useful course that, possibly, 
could be taught in a school intended for the education of the 
working poor. 





found, had it been subjected to the test of a scale of miles. A part of the 
Teacher’s time was taken up in correcting a few mistakes of the pupils; for 
his mind seemed to be in his ear as wellas in his hand; and notwithstand.- 
ing the astonishing celerity of his movements, he detected erroneous an- 
swers and turned round tocorrect them. ‘The rest of the recitation con. 
sisted in questions and answers repecting productions,climate, soil, animals, 
&c., &. Compare the effect of such a lesson as this, both as to the amount 
of the knowledge communicated, and the vividness, and of course the 
permanance, of the ideas obtained, with a lesson, when the scholars look 
a few names of places on a lifeless atlas, but never had their imaginations 
abroad over the earth, and when the Teacher sits listlessly down before 
them, to interrogate them from a Book in which all the questions are 
printed at full length, to supersede on his part all necessity of knowledge, 
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A teacher possessing the qualifications we have indicated 
must be fairly remunerated or he will not devote his time to 
the tedious and laborious duties of an Evening School. The 
poor salary given at present renders it impossible to procure 
the services of competent and energetic masters to conduct 
these schools. With very few exceptions does the grant to 
Evening Schools, in connexion with the Board of National 
Education in Ireland, exceed £5 per annum. ‘This sum, with 
the receipts of the school, comprise the salary of the teacher, 
which, including both, does not exceed, save in a very few 
cases, £12 perannum. Even this sum is considered by many to 
be considerably above the average. It is obvious, therefore, 
that no competent teacher will undertake the arduous task of 
conducting an evening school efficiently, for so small a salary 
as this. Consequently we find these schools directed by masters, 
fagged and fatigued from the effects of teaching during the 
day—their energy completely spent, and requiring rest or 
recreation much more than additional toil. There is no alter- 
native; the salary given would not compensate a teacher if 
he were to devote his time exclusively to an Evening School, 
and under such circumstances it is better that trained teachers, 
however fatigued, should be entrusted with their management. 
But certainly a change in the system is much to be desired, for 
so long as the present plan is continucd, little hope can be 
entertained that Evening Schools will effect the object for which 
they were itended. Indeed it is, and ever has been, our 
opmion, that until we have a body of efficient, energetic, and 
qualified teachers to conduct these schools, adult education 
can never be advanced beyond its present wretched state. 
But surely not for ten or twelve pounds per annum, are we to 
hope to procure the services of the master required. We must 
therefore, expect to witness the decline of these admirable 
schools, until the salary of our daily school teachers issuch as will 
raise them above the necessity of resuming the weary task of 
instructing in the evening, and a proper remuneration given to a 
competent master who will undertake the task,—teachers whose 
vigor and energy have not been impaired nor diminished by 
previous toil.* There is, perhaps, no country in the world 





* If this were the country it boasts itself to be, if it werea country in 
which the public really aspired to elevate the human mind, to assign intel- 
leetual superiority its proper station, long since its laws would have regard- 
ed the profession of teacher, as one in great degree invested with paternal 
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where a teacher is so poorly recompensed as in Trelaud,or where 
some provision is not made for him in his old age by the state, 
but in Great Britain. He is miserably paid for his labor 
when life is in its prime; and the only prospect he secs 
in perspective at its decline, is the work-house or the pauper’s 
grave. Contrast this with the treatment and the respect School- 
masters receive in other countries. Throughout Germany no 
profession is more respected than that of a “teacher ; ; not onl 
is it respected, but he rests secure that he will be provided for 
when incapacitated by illness or old age, to exercise his duties 
but still more, if found deserving, his widow and orphans will 
be provided for also.* 





poe religious rights. If there be many instances in which ‘Teachers 
themselves have derogated from this dignified position, and converted 
what ought to have been the most important of social duties into a mere 
trade, it is only the natural result of our unwise and niggard legislation, 
and belongs not to the profession nor to the men,—Wyse on Education 
Reform, Vol. I. Page 292. 


* Mr. Kay in his admirable work, ‘‘ The Social Condition and Educa- 
tion of the People,” thus speaks of the Austrian Teachers. The Teacher 
is protected from neglect, insult, or injudicious interference, while he is 
at the same time kept under a wholesome check. His close connection 
with the emissary of Government of the empire gives him a standing 
among his neighbours and covers himself and his office with the respect 
of the people. The Austrian Government has indeed so strongly felt the 
importance of making the teachers respected, that one of the laws 
expressly requires the Overseer to address the Teacher at the Public 
examination with the Title of Mr. and Sir, and forbids the overseer to 
allow himself to treat the Teacher with any undue familiarity or care- 
lessness before his pupils. 

Besides these wise enactments, a series of laws has been framed, by 
which a pension and livelihood is secured to ev ery superannuated teach- 
er, and to the Orphans and Widow of every deserving Teacher who dies 
in the public service. These enactments are for the most part similar to 
those which Ihave already described as in force in Prussia. 

By these means the Teachers are released from all anxiety about 
providing for the support of themselves in old age, or of their families 
in case of their own decease, and are, consequently, freed from any 
temptation to divert any of their thoughts from their school duties to 
mercantile, or money-making pursuits, and are enabled to devote the 
whole of their faculties, thoughts, and energies to the duties of their 
profession. 

Besides these advantages, the people are by these different regulations 
impressed witha high consideration and respect for the profession, as 
they see it an object of the anxious solicitude of the Government. ‘They 
know that the Teachers must be learned men, or they could not have 
gained their situations, and that they must be men of high character, or 
they would not be allowed to hold their offices. They see the Teachers 
in continual correspondence with the agents of the imperial Government. 
They see how respectfully the teachers are treated by the overseers and 
civil magistrates. 
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We are now, perhaps, diverging from the subject before us, 
but we hope at a futare period to advocate the cause of Na- 
tional Teachers,and to show the great injustice done those whose 
lives have beenspent in educating the poorer classes of our fellow 
subjects. 

What we are now to consider is, the remuneration . that 
should be given to an efficient and properly qualified teacher 
charged with the management of an Evening School. The 
time generally devoted to these schools we admit 1s short, per- 
haps too much so; but, on the other hand, when we take into 
account the fatigue of adults consequent upon the toil they 
have undergone during the day, it migit not be prudent to 
make the time for study much longer than is devoted to it 
at present. ‘Three hours we think should be the maximum, say 
from 7 until 10 o’ciock each night, during which time the 
teacher requires to be energetically and constantly employed to 
do justice to his pupils. Now in the most economical point 
of view we consider him entitled to a salary of at least £60 
per annum, and any sum under that is not sufficient to 
compensate him for the duties that devolve upon him, if 
le reaé/y interest himself in the education of his pupils. 
This salary may be objected to on the ground that 
many teachers of Day Schools have not salary equal to it, with 
this we have nothing to do, as we are to suppose their merits 
do not entitle them toit, or that there are not sufficient funds 
placed at the disposal of the Commissioners to reward them, 
which we believe is really the case. The school fees 
should be assigned to the teacher and form part of the salary 
liere mentioned. We hold this to be an excellent plan, since 
it must serve to stimulate the teacher to procure a good attend- 
ance to the school ; but in any case the salary above mentioned 
should be secured to the teacher. 

Lhe payment by pupils should be insisted upon, for there is 
no pupil whowill present himself for admission to an Evening 





This respect reacts upon the children in the most beneficial manner. 
They see the ‘Teachers welcomed at home, honored by the agents of the 
imperialGovernment,cared for by the Government in sickness and old age, 
comiortably lodged, and treated by every one with respect. 

This begets in the minds of the scholars a respect for their instructors, 
makes them pay attention to their advice and instruction, makes them 
anxious to win their good opinion, and thus gives adouble weight to ail 
the counsels, advice and admonitions of these excellent monitors. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the value of the labours and of the 
influence of such a body of nen working among the poor. 
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School who cannot afford to pay—and were adult pupils admitted 
free, they would not appreciate the instruction given to them, 

no matter how superior might be its nature. This is the case 
in Ireland at all events, however different it may be in other 
countries. Out of the smallest means, the [rish are ever willing 
to pay for education.—It may then be asked, why there are so 
many uneducated adults among the operative classes, if the 
Irish are so willing to pay for education ? Our only answer to 
this question is, that either the poverty of the parent, or the 
neghgence of the child is the cause. “Howe ver, no advant: we 
should be taken of their willingness to pay, since we know in 
many cases it exceeds their ability. A rate of payment 
within the reach of the poorest adult ‘should be laid down ; we 
would recommend that sucha scale of payments be adopted 
as would be in proportion to the circumstances of the pupils, 
and at the same time so moderate as to be within the power of 
the poorest to pav.— By adopting this course an accumulative 
scale of payments inevitably takes place; but we would strongly 
urge that this scale should not be regulated according to the 
subjects taught, tor every person : acquainte d with the organiza- 
tion or management of a school must be aware that such an 
arrangement has a very injurous effect on the progress of the 
pupils and onthe working of the school. By way of example, in 

support of our views in this matter, let us suppose two pupils 
placed side by side in the same class, the parents of one being 
better to do im the world than those of the other; now, both 
are sufficiently qualified to enter a class where the course of 
instruction is carried further, but im order to enter this class 
a higher fee is to be paid. ‘To the pupils whose parents are 
able to pay the fee there can be no difliculty, for parents 

willingly pay for the education of their children when cireum- 
stances permit ; but the pupil whose parents are unable to 
pay the fee demanded, remains behind, not for incompetency 
or want of intellectu: i! qualifications, but solely on account 
of his parents’ poverty. All will admit that poverty Is NO 
crime, but few will deny that it is a misfortune, and certainly 
de barring the talented child of the poor man the means 
of raising himself from the lowly state in which he is 
placed by the circumstances of his parents, is not the mode 
by which to imbue him with a spirit of nationality or indepen- 

dence; on the contrary, it tends to depress this spirit and to 
make poverty hereditary. 
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We regret that in many schools receiving public aid the 
fees are regulated according to the subjects taught, a system 
both unwise and unfair, and one we would strenuously 
oppose, for we hold that in no schools supported by the State or 
by other public endowments, should such a system be tolerated. 

"The teachers of these schools are public officers and should 
make no distinction between their pupils while discharging 
their duties in the school-room. All should equally share 
their attention, and be eligible to any class for which their capa- 
city or proficiency would qualify them. Public or National 
Schools were provided for the Education of the poor, and the 
State in conferring this invaluable boon on society, never 
intended a “royal road” to be opened in these schools on 
which the poor man’s child dare not enter. 

While we advocate the rights of the poor to National Schools, 
we do not desire that these institutions should be solely 
attended by the children of the poor, on the contrary, we are 
of opinion that these schools should be open to all classes, 
for the fact of the children of the poor associating with those 
of the middle classes, has a most desirable effect on both, 
aud contributes most materially to the success and character 
of the school.* But what we contend for is, that the poor 
man’s child be as eligible to receive instruction in any subject 
taught in the school as that of the rich man’s, though the 
latter may pay a higher fee. 

Before concluding this portion of our paper we would wish 
to suggest, that when teachers receive salary in addition to 
the school fees, the rate of payment for each pupil should not 
exceed 2d. per week; and in cases where they receive their 
entire salary from sources independent of the school fees, the 
latter should not exceed one penny per week for each pupil. 
And this payment, we would further suggest, should be insisted 
upon, for it is desirable that every pupil should pay in a 
school that is not understood to be a Free Séhool. For 
the present we have confined ourselves to Evening Schools, 
but in our next paper we hope to be able to show the 
great want existing in our Metropolis for such Mechanics’ 
Institutes as those advocated in England by Lord Brougham, 
and other zealous friends of the cause of Popular Education. 





* See Report on the Clonmel District Model School for the year 1850, 
by James W. Kavanagh, Esq., Head Inspector of National Schools: see 
also Mr, Frederic Hill’s admirable work on National Education. 
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In closing our present paper, we consider it but just 
to mention the name of The Right Honorable Alexander 
Macdonnell, Resident Commissioner of the Board of Insh 
National Education, to whom the adult portion of the working 
classes of this city is deeply indebted for the part he has taken 
in encouraging Evening Schools.—Frequently has he contri- 
buted from his private purse to their support, and his benevo- 
lence to many a poor and hard-working teacher is too well 
known to call forth any comments from us, With his name 
we feel justified in coupling those of Dean Meyler, Commis- 
sioner of National Education; and the Rev. Mr. Farrell,* 
manager of the Andrean Male National School. These 
gentlemen have been indefatigable in promoting thie cause 
of National Education, and well may they be proud of the 
signal success that has attended their united efforts in 
endeavouring to place the schools of their parish on a footing 
with some of the best organized schools under the Commis- 
sioner of National Education. We should not omit mention- 
ing here the name of The Rev. Dr. Flanagan, who for many 
years supported, at his own expense, an Evening School, which 
was attended by a very large number of the laboring poor. 
We regret that this school has been closed for some time, 
owing to this liberal gentleman’s funds being exhausted. 





“ See Report on the admirably-conducted Ragged School under the 
management of thia gentleman, given in Irish QuARTERLY REVIEW, 
Vol. 1V., No. 16, p. 1237. 























Arr. IL—JOHN BANIM. 
PART IV. 


“TALES BY THE O’HARA FAMILY” PUT TO PRESS. “ THE 
BOYNE WATER” COMMENCED. A PUBLISHER’S RUSE. ‘‘ TALES 
BY THE O'HARA FAMILY” PUBLISHED. THEIR SUCCESS. 
SHARE OF MICHAEL AND JOHN BANIM IN THE SERIES. 
LETTERS. SICKNESS OF MRS. BANIM. SLIGHT RETURN OF 
HIS OWN ILLNESS. LETTERS. PROGRESS OF ‘‘ THE BOYNE 
WATER” VISIT OF JOHN BANIM TO DERRY. TOUR OF 
MICHAEL BANIM THROUGH THE COUNTY LIMERICK. EACH 
BROTHER COLLECTING MATERIALS FOR “ THE BOYNE WATER.” 
LETTERS. ENGAGEMENTS WITH ARNOLD OF THE ENGLISH 
OPERA HOUSER. LETTERS FROM GERALD GRIFFIN. FRIENDSHIP 
BETWEEN HIM AND BANIM. VISIT OF JOHN BANIM TO 
KILKENNY. MICHAEL'S ACCOUNT OF IT. LETYERS. PUBLI- 
CATION OF THE “BOYNE WATER.” LETTERS. SECOND 
MISUNDERSTANDING WITH GERALD’ GRIFFIN. “THE 
NOWLANS” COMMENCED. LETTERS. RELIGIOUS FEELINGS. 
HOME THOUGHTS. LETTERS. 


In the other parts of this Biography* we related the various 
phases, sometimes sunny and frequently clouded, marking 
the life of John Banim, and we paused in that epoch of his 
life-history in which, when in his twenty-sixth year, he had 
completed The Tales By The O'Hara Family, and had 
succeeded in obtaining a publisher. Now had come the 
time for which, through all the sorrows of the weary past, he 
had toiled and hoped. True, it was not his first triumph— 
he had known that joy which elevates the dramatist when his 
thoughts are filling the hearts of an enraptured audience : 
he had heard great actors in his Damon and Pythias, and, as 
some noble passage in the play had charmed the listeners, he 
had seen the surging, swaying crowds applauding to the echo. 
But this was a triumph too uncertain, and too much depend- 
ent upon the mass—and, in the probable success of Zhe 
O'Hara Tales, hie fancied that he saw the brightest dream-land 
of his brightest reverie—fame, competence secured, a happy 
home for Ellen, for his mother, for all—the full fruition of that 





* See Intso QuarRTERLY Review, Vol. IV. No. 14, p. 270; No. 
15, p. 527; and No. 16, p, 825, 
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charming wish which he expressed to Michael when he wrote : 
“That my dear Ellen, and my dear Joanna, should live together 
in love and unity, is my great wish and my hope too. ‘To 
see them working, or reading, or making their womanly fuss 
near me, and under my roof, and mutually tolerating and 
helping each other, and never talking loud. ‘And my mother, 
my dear, dear mother, sitting in her arm chair looking at them, 
with her old times placid smile ; and my father and you doing 
whatever you liked. Tush! Perhaps this is foolish and utopian 
of me. Yet we must live together: that is the blessed truth. 
Such a set of people were not born to dwell asunder. And, 
perhaps, the old times would come back again after all. 
What is the reason, I ask, that, after a little while, we should 
not club our means, and dwell, as Mr. Owen preaches, in one 
big house, every mother’s son and daughter of us; and have 
good feeling, good taste, and economy presiding over us? 
More unlikely things have happened. After the world is 
seen, it does not bear to be gaped at every day; and the 
only true aim of a rational creature ought to be, humble in- 
dependence on any scale, and the interchange of those little 
and tireless amiabilities, that in a loving, and virtuous, and 
temperate circle, make life indeed worth living for—to 
me. And without these life is a compulsion : a necessity to 
breathe without enjoyment—to sweat without a reward.” 

These were his hopes and heartiest wishes—success in 
literature could alone for him secure their attainment, 
and once attained, life would be to him fair as 

‘* A light upon the shining sea.” 
But, even whilst correcting the proof sheets of the first 
series of Zhe Tales, he was preparing materials for a novel, 
and he wrote thus to his brother :— 
“ London, January 17th, 1825. 
My dear Michael, 

I am reading hard for a three-volume tale, and, if our 
present venture “succeed, I may hope for a fair price.’ 

He was not however at all forgetful of his success as a 
dramatist, and he still negociated for the production of The 
Prodigal at Covent Garden Theatre, having, as we have 
sland related, failed in inducing Elliston to accept it for 
Drury Lane. * But in this attempt he was, as the reader has 





* See In1sH QuARTERLY KeEviaw, Vol. No. 16. IV. p. 861. 
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been informed, unsuccessful, owing to disagreements with 
Kdmund Kean. ; 

Disappointments connected with this tragedy were not lis 
only causes of uneasiness. Mrs. Banim’s health had not im- 
proved, and she was directed by her physician to pass a short 
period in France. In the following letter Banim describes his 

osition, his cares, his hopes, and his expectations. ‘The old 
kindly home love is bright as ever—whether in joy or sorrow ; 
struggling or prosperous—home, his wife and his mother are 
always at his heart. And yet how strange it seems that his love 
should cling so firmly to those scenes where he had known 
many sorrows, many pains, and, save in childhood, no joys. 
Can it be that this thought of the lamented Arthur Henry 
Hallam is true, and that “ Pain is the deepest thing that we 
have in our nature, aud union through pain has always seemed 
more real and more holy than any other.” Thus, at all events, 
John Banim wrote to his father :— 

“ London, January 28th, 1825. 

My dear Father, 

I have to inform you, that I have kept back at Covent 
Garden to watch the fate of a play by This play I 
judged would not succeed, and my judgment has proved good. 
It was repeated only twice. I may expect to come on, when 
Young returns to his engagement, in about six weeks. The 
stage apart for a moment, pleasant little matters are recurring 
elsewhere. Our publishers, being highly pleased with the 
matter now in progress, engage liberal terms, should our ven- 
ture have luck. Yesterday I received a proof of their good 
opinion, in the shape of a handsome snuff-box, with which I 
intend to present you when we meet. So far, my dear father, 
with other seasonable assistance from my good friend Mr. 
Arnold, who receives my small theatrical pieces freely, I am 
very comfortable, considering that I have had to win my way 
in a scramble, where no human being was interested to lend 
meahand. I think I have not altogether done badly. I 
have been here three years, and I do not owe a shilling. I am 
now esteemed in the market. Alas! literature is a marketable 
commodity, as well as any other ware, and sells according to 
its quality. But, if able, my regular business will soon send 
al “ Ireland, and afford me the happiness of embracing my 

amy. 

One regret I must feel during my visit; I shall not be ac- 
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companied by her who has for three years been the sharer of 
my struggles—the only friend in my exile. Ellen has been 
ordered to seek a milder clime for a while, and I must convey 
her to France for a period. She is not very or dangerously 
ill: I send a medical certificate to her father to convince him 
of this; but still her removal has been pronounced necessary, 
and I owe her too much to counteract the injunctions of her 
physician, 

Michael gave me charming assurances in his last letter of 
my dear mother’s good health. Were she ever so ill, 1 know 
the expectation of seeing ME (you see I am growing riotous 
in my own good opinion) will speedily make her well.” 

He accompanied his wife to France, and having secured 
apartments for her, he returned to London, and to its labors. 
In the following letter, written a few days after he had reached 
London, he informs Michael of the progress of The Tules 
through the press, and hints at his returning illness :— 


London, May 9th, 1825. 
My dear Michael, 

I remained scarce a day in France after I saw Ellen housed : 
yet short as was my absence from London, matters got into a 
pretty pickle with the printers before I came back. 

The labor of getting ‘ Crohoore’ through the ordeal has been 
hideous: almost every sheet of him came back to me three or 
four times. Itis tremendous work to compel English types 
to shape themselves into Irish words. Happily he is now 
equipped for his debut, as well as I can shape him. ‘The 
Fetches’ is disposed of also, and I am through the first hund- 
red pages of the last volume. I have been iseding a solitary 
life since my wife left me: but no help for that. ‘To keep me 
alive I have plenty of work on hand, and there are fair pros- 


pects in view. 
My health has been only tolerable ; as Shakespeare hath it, 


‘ The moon, the governess of floods, 
Pale in her anger, washes all the air, 
That rheumatic diseases do abound.’ 


I greatly dread and fear mother has also had her visitation, 
if the weather has been such in Ireland as we have had here.” 
Upon the eve of the publication of Zhe Tales the next letter 
was addressed by John Banim to his brother, and in it he de- 
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tails a little publishing ruse; one of a class of which many 
instances have been afforded in London, during the present 
anxiety of the public to possess books containing information 
on the countries surrounding Sebastopol :— 


« London, April 6th, 1825. 
My dear Michael, 


Our tales have not been announced in the usual manner, 
and [ will tell you why. 

A certain literary gentleman, an Irishman too, of undoubted 
talent, he being aware of the nature of our volumes, started 
with a spirited publisher, and got out notices, and it became 
rather an amusing race between us. He would come occasion- 
ally, in the most friendly manner, to hope I was going on 
well. Pen against pen it was, 2s fast as they could gallop. 
Mounted on my grey goose quill I have beaten him, as to time 
at all events. It was necessary to keep him in the dark by 
leaving our books unannounced. What may be the further 
result of our race is yet to be seen. ‘There is quackery in all 
trades, from the boudoir to the pill-box. 

I purpose to be in Derry, two hundred miles north of you, 
in a few weeks, and in some time after I will run down to 
Kilkenny to shake hands with you all, and hear my poor mo- 
ther call me her own ‘ graw dawn’ once again.” 

The visit to Derry, mentioned in this letter, was undertaken 
for the purpose of gaining an accurate knowledge, from per- 
sonal observation, of the scenery and character of the country 
around the Boyne ; and this knowledge was turned by Banim 
to excellent account, as may be perceived in those admirable 
descriptions introduced in that novel upon which he was then 
engaged—The Boyne Water. 

The Tales By The O Hara Family appeared on the 7th of 
April, 1825, and their success was, from the first day, 
unquestionable. Gerald Griffin wrote to his brother, and 
described Banim’s triumph thus: “ Have you seen Banim’s 
O'Hara Tales ?—if not, read them, and say what you think of 
them. I think them most vigorous and original things; over- 
flowing with the very spirit of poetry, passion, and painting , if 
you think otherwise, don’t say so. My friend W sends me 





word that they are wed? written. All our critics here say that they 
are admirably written ; that nothing since Scott’s first novels 
has equalled them. I differ entirely with W—— in his idea of 
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the fidelity of their delineations. He says they argue unacquaint- 
ance with thecountry think they are astonishing in nothing so 
much as in the power of creating an intense interest without 
stepping out of real life, and in the very easy and natural 
drama that is carried through them, as well as in the excellent 
tact which he shows, in seizing on all the points of national 
character which are capable of “effect ; mind I don’t speak of 
The Fetches now. That is a romance. But is it nota 
splendid one ? Nobody knew anything of Banim, till he 
published his O’Hara Tales, which are becoming more and 
more popular every day. Ihave seen pictures taken from 
them already, by first-rate artists, and engravings, in the 
windows.”’* 

Literary fame, however, was not the only point to be con- 
sidered, the pecuniary reward of merit was a very important 
consideration, The fame, indeed, belonged entirely, so far 
as the public knew, to John; but Michael, living at home 
quietly in Kilkenny, had formed very prosaic ‘ideas, and 
thought, very naturally, that if the public admired ZZe O’ Hara 
Tales, the public ought to prove its appreciation by purchasing 
them ; and he wrote to John, requesting information upon the 
interesting topic comprized in the short question—“ How do 
the books sell?” John’s reply we shall just now insert, but 
we would here draw the reader’s attention to the facts related 
in a former portion of this Biography, in which we detailed the 
plans of joint contribution agreed upon in the composition of 
the Zales By The O Hara Family.t 
The first tale of the series, entitled Crohoore of The Bilt- 

hook, was written by Michael Banim ¢ who wrote also the 
opening chapter, descriptive of a “ Pattern,’ in John Doe, 
the third tale of this first series: the remainder of this tale, 
and the entire of Zhe Fetches, the second tale, were written 
by John Banim ; but, as was agreed upon, and, as we have 
in our last paper shown, fully and carefully performed, each 
brother submitted his contributions to the earnest criticism 
of the other. 

And when one comes now to examine these fictions,—to mark 
their vigor and dramatic power, to note those qualities indicated 





* See ‘‘ Life of Gerald Griffin, Esq.,’’ By his Brother, pp. 184, 185, 

t See InisH QuarTERLY Review, Vol. IV. No. 16, p. 830. 

t Michael Banim is still living, and was Mayor of Kilkenny i in the 
year 1850. 
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by Griffin, who wrote of them, “they are astonishing in nothing 
so much as in the power of creating an intense interest without 
stepping out of real life, and in the very easy and natural drama 
that is carried through them, as well as in the excellent tact 
which he shows in seizing on all the points of National char- 
acter,’ we must agree with Gerald in his estimate of the 
merit of the series. These qualities attributed by Griffin to 
The Tales appear more clearly in the fictions subsequently 
written, but the ability of the brothers is not the less plainly 
shown. And it is, indeed, strange that two young men, the one a 
shopman to his father, planning his scenes by day whilst attend- 
ing to his business duties, and stealing his leisure from the night; 
the other, a hard-worked literary man—one who, as he said 
himself, should ‘* teaze the brain, as wool-combers teaze wool, 
to keep the fire in and the pot boiling,” could have been able 
to produce those novels which, though entering upon a pre- 
occupied branch of literature, obtained and __ sccured 
attention from the earliest publication. In John Banim’s 
case too, it should be remembered, that he was forced to write 
when he cou/d write, that is—he wrote at such times as he 
could snatch from his ordinary engagements ; sometimes when 
racked in body by his own pains, sometimes when racked in 
mind through sympathy for the ill-health of his wife. But the 
strong bold will, the earnest hope of success, bear the mental 
hero above every sorrow—the victor of every woe—and thus is 
proved the wisdom of Wordsworth’s thought— 


“A cheerful life is what the Muses love, 
A soaring spirit is their prime delight.” 

In the following letter those qualities of mind are proved, 
and his industry and mental courage are most admirably dis- 
played :— 

“ London, May 1st, 1825. 
My dear Michael, 


You ask me a very vital question—How do the books sell ? 
Very well. 

The publishers are quite contented: big with hopes and 
withal benevolent. On mature reflection, I venture to solve 
another important query—I deem you should neglect neither 
your business nor three new volumes. Plan out three tales, 
and work at them from time to time at your leisure, and I 
think L can obtain for you a remunerative price. 
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I will be ready with a tale in three volumes by Christmas, 
and I propose you should be prepared for the next trial. For 
my tale I will visit every necessary spot in the north and south. 
Derry, Lough Neagh—thence to the Boyne, and then to 
Limerick. I have christened the tale before its birth. It is 
to be called ‘The Boyne Water.’ I have sent you all the 
criticisms—in no case have we gota drubbing. We have 
yet to undergo the scrutiny of the monthly and quarterly 
periodicals. This I can tell you to inspirit you—the good 
Belles Lettres critic of the Quarterly has read our volumes 
and has deigned to praise them in gh quarters. 


o) 
Man alive, hold up your head and have courage.” 


A few days after the date of this letter, John Banim 
sailed for Ireland, and reaching Dublin safely, he at once 
set out for Belfast. His occupations in the North were 
thus described, in a letter to Michael :— 


“ Coleraine, May 28, 1825. 
My dear Michael, 


Lest you should be uneasy at my staying longer than I 
proposed, I write to say I am well, and have only been de- 
layed by the uninterrupted interest of my route from Belfast. 
I walked a great part of the way along the coast to this town: 
having forwarded all my baggage, trusting to him who feeds 
the sparrow and the raven fora meal anda bed. My ad- 
ventures have been considerable in the way of living alone. 
I sometimes slept in a sheebeen house, sometimes in a far- 
mer’s house, and sometimes in a good inn; and only I 
thought myself too ill-dressed a fellow, I might have shared 
the hospitality of a certain lady of high rank. 

But what scenery have I beheld—grand, exquisite: the 
Causeway, from which I have just returned the best part 
of it. You may look out for me towards the end of 
the next week. One thing is certain—I will meet a 
hearty welcome at the old house where I first saw the 
light.” 

Back to ‘“‘ the old house,” and to his mother came “ her 
own graw bawn,” with love as warm and heart as true as in 
the past-by days of childhood, when he stole from his play- 
mates to watch over her safety, fearing that ‘ Farrell the 
Robber” might carry her away. And here, the student of 
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literary biography will, doubtless, observe how beautifully 
this man’s nature shines, unchilled by adyersity and pain, 
unspoiled—so unspoiled—by success, and by the golden hopes 
of the brighter future. 

One can fancy this deep-hearted man returned to “ the old 
house” where he “ first saw light,’’ and where he had known 
such joys and sorrows, such real cares and such cloud-land 
visions as, happily, few men experience in their darker phases : 
Joanna and Michael rush forth to greet him, and the more 
sober, but not less intense joy of the father and mother need 
no word-painting. It must have been the realization of a 
dream vision, one of those glimpses of paradise, fading as the 
morning arises, and leaving but a regretful memory of joys 
never to return again. . 

Thinking thus, we addressed Michael Banim, and added,— 
“tell us how you all received John when he came to you from 
his northern tour;” and Michael answered us—‘‘ You 
may be sure the absentee received a hearty welcome in the old 
house. On a Sunday evening he came amongst us, the evening 
of all others we could best enjoy ourselves. There was the 
family board, with something more choice, even than the usual 
Sunday fare, to mark the event. The well known faces were 
all around it once more. Nooneabsent. There was the new 
comer, in the identical chair, and on the same spot, le used to 
occupy. There was the dinuer prolonged unreasonably, by 
questions and answers, interruptive of mastication. When the 
table was at length cleared, there was the jerking of chairs into 
as close contact as possible. And there was the cheerful glass, in 
which to hob nob with the restored struggler. Truth to tell, 
I fear that three of the circle, the old man, and his two sons, 
dipped somewhat deeper than discretion or respect for the 
Sabbath evening warranted. 

This meeting of kindred after separation, bore likeness to a 
gushing fountain, one of whose channels had been interrupted ; 
the others insufficient to carry off the waters ; the temporary 
obstacle removed, the whole affluence came forth babbling and 
sparkling in the sunshine. There was no cloud that we could 
see, on that Sunday evening, over us. There was frequent 
laughter, ringing out, and without rhyme or reason. There was 
a tautology of endearing epithets. There was the voluble 
enjoyment that marked a jubilee.” 

Banim did not continue long in “the old house ;” and 
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early in July he was back once more in London at lis desk, 
engaged in that ceaseless round of work ; truly 
‘¢ Twilight saw him at his folios, 
Morning saw his fingers run, 
Labouring ever, 
Weary never, 
Of the task he had begun.” 
His visit to Kilkenny had not been entirely one of pleasure. 
He had planned, with Michael, the outlines of future novels, 
plays and poems. He had now no doubts or fears, and the 
great prizes of genius, that is, such prizes as England gives, 
golden wreaths, were all, he fancied, within his grasp, to be 
secured by industry. Within three years he had made, for 
himself, a reputation by honorable, but unflinching work ; 
and he looked upon it but as the stepping place, the mound 
which should be raised before his hopes could blossom in 
complete fruition. 
“Time, the subtile thief of youth,” 


had never yet affrighted him; the past was but a dead past 5 
all life, and the bliss of prosperity were in the future—and 
that life and bliss were to be wrought out of the life and 
labor of the present. 

A few days after his return to London, he wrote thus to 
Michael :— 

*€ Loudon, July 16, 1825. 
My dear Michael, 

I am stripped to the shirt sleeves the weather is so hot, 
uot scampering abroad, but in my oven-like study, plying the 
skreeking pen, might and main, for it is a terrible atmos- 
phere here: the glass up to fever heat, and, except the rabid, 
who appear now and then, not a canine frequenter of the 
streets visible. The race of dogs seemeth extinct.” 

Whilst “ plying the skreeking pen, might and main,” he 
learned from Mrs. Banim that she was now sufficiently 
restored to health to bear the atmosphere of England; and, 
accordingly on the 24th of August he set out for France, and 
returned with her to his new home in Mount-street; and Gerald 
Griffin succeeded him in the occupation of the old lodgings in 
Brompton Grove. 

All his unoccupied time was now devoted to the comple- 
tion of Zhe Boyne Water. Gerald Griffin visited him fre- 
quently, and was fully acquainted with all the details of the 
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work. He wrote to his brother, William, ‘“ Banim has 
been all over the north of Ireland, and has brought here the 
world and all of materials for his new novel. He has spent 
ai immense deal of labour and study in acquiring a perfect 
knowledge of all the historical records of the period, and 
procured a great deal of original information, and other 
matters, during his ramble.” In weaving these materials, so 
eathered, into his novel, Banim seemed to forget even the 
friends in “the old house,” and Michael wrote anxiously to 
Mrs. Banim, requesting that she would correspond with him, 
as John seemed lost to all honesty in paying epistolary 
debts. Mrs. Banim’s reply was as follows, and it reminds 
one of Dora Copperfield’s experiences of the “ pursuits of 
literature.” 
London, September 30th, 1825. 

Dear Michael, 


John is so much occupied at present, that I scarcely ever 
see his face from nine o’clock in the morning to six in the 
evening—when, after rapping for some time at the ceiling, 
for he works over head, I go up to his door, put on the most 
hungry face I can, and complain of my starving state: then 
only can | get him to come down.—When he issues forth, 
he is the true picture of stupidity. He has himself denied 
to all visitors, since our arrival from France, and the whole, 
long, long day, he is shut up, with his plaguy ‘ Boyne 
Water. ” 

Nearly a month after the date of this letter, Michael 
received the following from John, and in it we perceive the 
first indication of doubt as to the politics of The Boyne 
Water :— 

“ London, October 25th, 1825. 
My dear Michael, 


You have made me shake and shiver, by bringing before 
iny eyes the ticklish ground on which I stand, with respect 
to the present novel: and you have almost driven me to des- 
pair, by telling me to look for increased reputation—or 





I almost give up the hope of realizing the wishes you have 
formed, of what I ought to produce. No writer can pro- 
nounce on his own realization of his conceptions. Unfor- 
tunately we often value a production according to the pains 
and care we bestow on it—hence we are indifferent judges 
of ourselves—TI have good materials, if I can but use them 
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to advantage. Your notes on Limerick and the contiguous 
country, have gone beyond. my expectation—I return you my 
thanks for all you have done. Apart from the matter I 
wanted, your memoranda are rich, and suggestive to me of 
a continuance of such things by both of us conjointly, to be 
followed, some time or other, by the publication of Walks 
Through Ireland, By the O’ Hara’ Famil y- 

At length, as the novel advanced towards completion, he 
seems to have become still more nervous on the subject of its 
probable success. Michael had warned him that in adopting 
the political tone so strongly coloring the tale, he wasendangering 
its popularity with a large section of readers : and truly it was 
most dangerous ground. Gerald Griffin, however, did not 
participate in, or encourage these fears—but then he never 
feared any thing; his soul was like a lark, always soaring. 
He wrote to his brother, William, thus al dined with 
Banim last w eek, and found him far gone in anew novel, now 
just finished, ‘The Boyne Water,’ ( good name ?) which is fi ar 
superior, in my humble judgment, to the O’ Hara Family :” 
that he spoke to Banim as he wrote to his brother, there can 
be little doubt,and Jolin seems to have regained his self-reliance, 
and to have taken to himself the counsel he had offered to 
Michael, when he wrote—“ Man a live, hold up your head 
and have courage.” 

The following letter, written a few days after that last 
inserted, is very interesting: the anxiety that Michael should 
correct freely; the humble confidence in his brother’s judgment; 
the holy spirit of belief, from which, however much, in one 
point, a worshipper of another creed might dissent, yet none 
can refuse to admire in the man,—all render this letter worthy 
of the true-hearted writer :— 

“ London, November 6th, 1825. 
My dear Michael, 

With this you will receive the first vol. of ‘The Boyne 
Water.’ I expect to go to press in a month from this day, 
so read it immediately and return it, as promptly as you can. 

Be very candid in your remarks, because I ought to be made 
to know myself: and don’t, you at least, through a a false delicacy, 
let me lead myself astray—every man’s vanity blinds himself, 
to himself, of himself. 

This morning (Sunday) going to early Mass to accompany 
Ellen to Communion, I was delighted with the fair and beautiful 
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sieht of a crowd of other communicants, of every rank and age, 
clustering to the Sanctuary. Some old Chelsea pensioners 
were there. The lame, the blind, and the tottering : and there 
wore boys and girls of very tender age, mixed with these infirm 
old men. Leaning down to minister the bread of comfort and 
of life, to those stumblers on the grave’s brink, and those young 
adventurers on a world of temptation, was a most reverend 
looking priest—with long white hairs, who to my knowledge, 
is one of the most zealous, virtuous, simple-minded men alive. 
My dear Michael, as I looked on, the recollection of our first 
communion together side by side, and of the devotion and holy 
awe that filled my heart at the time ; and the remembrance of 
our aged and benevolent parish priest bending down to us 
with the sacrament in his fingers, came refreshingly to me, like 
the draught from a pure spring ; anda long train of innocent 
days and blissful times, passed before me—with my thouglits 
recurrent to boyhood.” 

The Boyne Water was commenced in July, 1825, and at 
Christmas of that year the three volumes were in the hands of 
the printer; and early in the year 1826 it was before 
the critics, who gave it a very severe and rough reception ; 
their criticisms, however, were directed against its politics 
rather thanits literary merit, or its structure of plot and scene. 

Lt was published as a fiction “ By The O'Hara Family,” but, 
writes Michael Banim to us,—“ With the exception of ex- 
amining the locality of the Siege of Limerick, (the siege of the 
violated treaty as it is called,) and the tracing of Sarsfield’s 
route from the beleaguered city, to the spot where he surprised 
and destroyed the reinforcement of cannon on its way from 
Kilkenny—I had no direct concern in this tale. It passed 
through my hands during its progress, and I pruned, and 
added, and corrected ad libitum.” 

ltoughly, however, as the critics used this book, the reading 
public were its very warm admirers, but, better than all, to 
one who wanted money, Colburn offered a very large sum for 
the next tale by “The O'Hara Family ;” and John closing 
with the proposal commenced to write his novel, Zhe Now/lans. 

the northern tour of John Banim was but part of that 
extended one required to be undertaken and completed, before 
the entire scenery of the localities introduced in The Boyne 
Water could be described from actual observation. ‘Time, 
however, did not permit him to traverse this route himself, 
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and Michael was enlisted as the note-taker of the southern 
districts. Irom the notes so taken the descriptions of Limerick, 
and the surrounding country,in Zhe Boyne Water, were written. 

Michael’s tour, however, was remarkable, as an adventure, 
occurring In its progress, suggested to John the powerfully 
written, but painful novel, Ze Nowlans. Michael Banim has, 
with his usual kindness, written for us the following account 
of this incident to which we have referred, and it will be ob- 
served that John, with consummate ability, wrought out the 
idea suggested by Michael :— 

“ While pursuing the track of Sarsfield on his route to in- 
tercept the reinforcements destined to strengthen the besiegers 
of Limerick, I journeyed on foot, through the Slieve Bloom 
Mountains, tracing my way principally ‘by the traditionary 
formation given “by the people. I kept an itinerary as | 
went along, refer: able, not only to the purpose of my journey, 
but descriptive also of the peculiar and impressive scenery 
around me; and of the existing characteristics of a litle 
known, but, as they appear to me, a very fine people. 

My adventures during this excursion were not without in- 
terest ; and, after it had been ascertained satisfactorily that L 
was not a guager, coming to spy after potteen sellers and pot- 
teen stills, [ found courtesy and kindness, and disinterested 
assistance, all through the mountain range. 

It was my fate to seek shelter for the night at the house of 
a farmer named Daniel Kennedy. This warm and comfortable 
dwelling was in a mountain hollow, known as Fail Dhuiv, or 
the Black Glen. The peculiarities of this out of the way home- 
stead, the appearance of the dwellers therein, and the details 
of the unostentatiously hospitable reception given to me, were 
faithfully reported in my note-book. Extracted thence, almost 
word for word, my veritable account forms the introduction 
to the tale of ‘The Nowlans. There was a sick son on tlie 
might of my visit occupying the stranger’s bedroom, about 
whom the good woman of the house anid her di ughters ap- 
peared to be most anxious. I could not, for this reason, be 
accommodated in the apartment usually reserved for guests, 
and my bed was made up on the kitchen table. The home- 
made sheets and blankets white as snow, and redolent of thie 
sweet mountain breeze in which they had been bleached, were 
most inviting to a weary pedestrian, as I was; and [ s! ept 
luxuriously that night on the kitchen table, under the roof 
of Daniel Kennedy of Fail Dhuiv. 
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The circumstance of the sick son, who, I could learn, had 
been away, and who, in his illness, had come home to seek the 
ministry of his affectionate kindred, gave the idea, and no more 
than the idea, of John Nowlan—the hero of the new tale.”* 

Whilst John was engaged upon The Nowlans, Michael paid 
him along promised visit in London, in the summer of 1826 ; 
and then it appeared that John had, in his letters, detailed only 
the good and cheering facts connected with his life, and had but 
too well concealed the slow, but certain progress of his malady. 
Though only in his twenty-eighth, he seemed, at the least in 
his fortieth year ; his hair was grizzled ; his face was wrinkled ; 
his imbs were so weak that Michael feared, lest he should 
fallin the streets as they walked together ; and then, during 





* The broad humor of the following passage from Michael’s introduc- 
tory letter to ‘‘ The Nowlans,” we have always considered quite worthy 
of Smollett or Fielding. ‘* Abel O’Hara” has been drenched by a heavy 
shower in the mountains, and returning to Nowlan’s house finds that— 

‘* All the family stood at the threshold to receive me; exclamations 
of condolence came from every tongue; and, almost by main force, the 
old woman, her daughters, and the robust maid-servant, forced me off 
to a bedchamber, where 1 was commanded to doff every tack upon 
me, and cover myself up in a neat little bed, until every tack should be 
well dried. In vain I remonstrated: Mrs. Nowlan and her handmaid 
whisked off my coat and vest, even while I spoke; the latter, squatting 
herself on her haunches, then attacked my shoes and stockings; Peggy 
appropriated my cravat; and I began to entertain some real alarm as to 
the eventual result of their proceedings, when away they went in a body, 
each laden with a spoil, and all renewing their commands that I should 
instantly peel off my Russia-ducks and my inner garment, drop them at 
the bedside, and then retiring between the sheets, call out to have them 
removed. 

I did even as I was bid; and when properly disposed to give the 
appointed signal, Cauth Flannigan, the maid of all-work, speedily at. 
tended to it, re-entering with something on her arm, from which her 
eye occasionally wandered to my half-seen face, in a struggle, as I 
thought, and I believe Iwas not wrong in my reading, between most 
provoking merriment, and a decent composure of countenance; ‘ The 
misthess sent this shirt, Sir—only it isn’t a shirt, entirely, bud one be- 
longin’ to the misthess, becase it’s the washin’ week, an’ the sickness in 
the place, au’ all, an’ the misthess couldn’t make off a betther at a pinch 

; and, laying it on the edge of the bed, Cauth strove to hide her 
giggle and her blushes by stooping to take up the last of my drenched 
garments. When she had again retired with them, I examined the 
nicely-folded article she had left with me, and, truly, it was not ‘a shirt 
entirely’—but—what shall I call it, Barnes ?—a female shirt, haply ; the 
— property, = eae would have it, of Mrs. Nowlan; yet, from 
ue earnestness with which that zealous Abieaj j > 
fact upon me, as also from the hasty sett ~ initial, mi Hp 
edge, I had my own doubts, while I p t it ae wees y 

ay ny own ; put 1t on, concerning the identity 
of its owner.”—See ‘* The Nowlans,” Vol. I. p. 24. Ed. 1827. 
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Michael’s visit, he was witness of one of lis brother’s paroxysms 
of pain, and though he had seen, had even been as his 
nurse during his first illness, reve the death of Anne D 
yet this attack, though but of few hours’ continuance, 
frightened him by its ‘ violence, although when it passed away, 
John was g: gay and hopeful as ever. 

Whilst thus working and suffering he once more, through 
his anxiety to serve Gerald Griffin. became estranged from 
him. It would appear that Banim had induced him to write 
an operatic piece for the English Opera House, which Arnold 
accepted through Banim’s recommendation, agreeing to give 
£50 for it, and Gerald wrote to his brother, “ Much as I had 
known of Banim’s kindness, I hardly looked for ys ereat 
promptitude.” This piece was entitled Zhe Noyades; but 
though Griffin received every encouragement to w aoe on 
from “arnold, yet fearing lest it might be : supposed that Banim 
Was in any way his patron, for he had, as his brother states, 
‘an almost morbid horror of patronage,” he sent two other 
pieces under the nom de plume, G. Joseph, to the Manager. 
He had quite suflicient influence with the latter to secure:a 
favourable reception for his pieces; as, by his essays on the 
Italian and English Operas, published in The Tow n, and in 
which he had endeavored to excite a taste for purely Eagtish 
music, and characteristic [English recitative, he had gained 
very considerable reputation. The facts of this saieunders 
standing, within the scope of this portion of Banin’s Life- 
History, are thus related by Gerald Griffin’s biographer : — 





“Gerald though fully sensible of Mr, Banim’s kindness, and 
friendly solic ‘itude about him, could not by any effort wholly divest 
himself of the instinctive reluctance he felt, to place himself under 
deep obligations to one upon whose good nature he’had no other claim, 
than his own difficulties ; and his friend conscious of this feeling, was 
perhaps too observant of the least expression which betrayed it. ‘The 
consequence was—as soon as an op portunity of rendering Gerald a 
service occurred—some unh: appy misconception on both sides. After r 
the former misunde rstanding, Mr. Banim far from losing intere: 
in Gerald’s welfare, sought anxiously to render him services in cha 
only manner he saw they would be accepted, by procuring him a 
market for his labours. ‘Aware of his dramatic talent, he was con- 
tinually urging him to write for the theatres, and especii ally for the 
English Opera House, where from his own intimacy with Mr. 
Arnold, he was sure any recommendation of his would meet with 
attention. He at last obtained a piece from Gerald, to be presented 
at the English Opera House, out of which some time after arose the 
following correspondence. 
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Thursday, August 18th, 1826. 


My Dear S1r,—Yesterday, I handed your piece to Mr. Arnold. 
He read it instantly, and agreed with me in thinking it one of a high 
order. Here and there however, I suspect you will have to cut and 
alter—and perhaps your songs must be re-written, and appear with 
less poetry, and more set-ableness about them. I conclude that your 
little drama will be produced this season, and some-day soon I’m to 
have the pleasure of introducing you to Mr. Arnold, who thinks very 
highly of your dramatic power, I assure you, and whom you will 
find possessed of all the technical acquirements calculated to mature 

My dear Sir, faithfully yours, 


if. 
Joun Banim. 


Thursday Evening, August, 1826. 


My Dear Sir,—I shall be obliged to go into the city to-morrow, 
so that I must take this opportunity of mentioning, that 1 have just 
seen Mr. Arnold. I gave him the piece with the alterations, of 
which you spoke to me, and he said he would read it again, and sup- 
posed he should have the pleasure of seeing you in a day or two. 
falking of money matters—for he spoke of the mode of payment, 
though he said nothing decisive.—I’m such a stupid awkward fool, 
that I could searcely understand the business properly; but I 
thought there appeared to be some feeling on his part, of unwillingness 
to incur risk, or some such thing. If this was at all the case, I 
certainly should not take any remuneration, previous to its being 
produced. My feeling on the subject, is a great deal that of 
indifference, but if ihe piece were found profitable to the theatre, I 
should by no means be content that it should be otherwise to me— 
and that is all I feel about it. 1 should be perfectly satisfied to let 
the piece be played, and let Mr. Arnold calculate its worth by its 
success. 1 trouble you with this, my dear Sir, in the hope that you 
may make use of it, as far as you think proper, in case Mr. Arnold 
should speak to you on the matter as he said he would. A far 
greater object than any payment in specie to me would be the being 
enabled to take my trial soon. How can I apologize to you for ail 
this ? Iam, my dear Sir, yours sincerely, 

GERALD GRIFFIN. 


It is evident that the fecling of ‘indifference’ which Gerald 
expresses in this letter, related entirely to the mode of payment, as 
to whether it should be absolute and unconditional, or dependent 
upon the success of the piece. Mr, Banim, however, seems unfor- 
tunately to have formed some misconception of the expression, as 
appears by the following letter. 


Tuesday Morning, August 23rd, 1826. 
My Dear Sir,—Yesterday, after calling another day without 
seemg him, Mr. Arnold spoke to me finally about your piece. He 
is well disposed towards it, and if you permit will act it. I could 
see none of the indecisiveness you mentioned in your last, nor did he 
say a word that could make me believe he thought he ran any risk 
in the matter. Perhaps you mistook him in your interview. He 
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now desires me to inform you that you may get paid in proportion 
to its success on the established terms of his theatre, or sell your 
drama at once for fifty pounds, including the publishing copy-right. 
Should you prefer the former mode of remuneration it will be 
necessary for you to ascertain by calling on him, what are the usual 
terms of paying authorship in his theatre by nights. 1 know nothing 
of it. I invariably preferred a certainty beforehand; indeed he got 
a piece of mine for less than he offers for yours, and I believe I have 
not been a loser. Mr. Howard Payne did not, Iam informed, receive 
more from Covent Garden, either for his Clare, or Charles I]. 

Miss Kelly has been ill, and perhaps but for that, your piece would 
now be in progress. Mr. Arnold still thinks he will produce it this 
season. You inform me that your feeling on that subject is one of 
a great deal of indifference. This I must regret, particularly as I 
have been the cause of giving you trouble in a matter which does not 
interest you. I assure you at the time I first wrote for the English 
Opera House, and waited month after month even for an answer, I 
would not have been indifferent to whatever chance might have got 
my piece read and answered two hours after it had been handed in, 
and the transaction finally brought to a close in a few days. 

Iam, my dear Sir, truly yours. 
Joun Bani. 


However you may decide, Mr. Arnold hopes to close with yourself. 
Tuesday Evening, August 23rd, 1826. 


My Dear Sir.—I have just received your letter, which I hasten 
to answer. I am exceedingly obliged to you for all the trouble you 
have taken with the play, and am most gratified with the conclusion. 
I feel the entire extent of the obligation which you have conferred 
upon me; I always felt it, and I thought I said so in my first letter, 
but a mistake you have fallen into with respect to my last, renders 
it necessary for me to explain. 

The indifference of vr I spoke (as probably you will find by 
referring to the letter) related entirely to Mr. Arnold’s mode of 
payment, or indeed payment at all in the first instance, as, from the 
conversation I had with you on the subject, and the subsequent inter- 
view with Mr. Arnold, I concluded that nothing worth being very 
anxious about was to be done in the way of money, at a summer 
theatre. It was far from an object of indifference to me, however, 
that a play of mine should be produced. When you thought I meant 
to say this you gave me credit for a greater piece of coxcombry than 
I was conscious of. It has been the object of my life for many years ; 
I could not profess to be indifferent about it, still less could I be 
indifferent to the nature or extent of the obligation when conferred. 
Let me beg of you to take this general assurance in preference to any 
constructiun which possibly may be put on casual words or sentences. 

am, my dear sir, very truly yours, 
GERALD GRIFFIN, 


To this letter, which certainly seems sufficiently explanatory, 
Mr. Banim unfortunateiy returned no answer, believing, as he 
afterwards mentions, that both parties were content and all cause of 
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misunderstanding removed. Gerald however, very naturally ex- 
pected some acknowledgment of the fact, and not receiving it, 
ceased to urge any renewal of an intimacy, the interruption of which 
he felt did not rest with him. It would seem extraordinary that 
Mr. Banim after having always evinced such a kind interest in 
Gerald’s affairs, and received so ample an explanation of the slight 
misconception which occurred, did not evince some sign of returning 
confidence; but I believe the fact to be, that before an opportunity 
occurred for declaring it, a new and more annoying cause of jealousy 
arose. At the time that Mr. Banim’s works were in the very highest 
estimation, and when indeed the assistance of no new author could 
have added to their reputation, he offered Gerald a place in the 
O’/Hara Family and urged him to contribute a tale. To a person 
wholly unknown, and whose most successful work could not have 
procured for him a third of the price from the booksellers which 
could be obtained for it as one of the O'Hara Tales, this was a very 
generous proposal. It was, however, declined by Gerald on the plea 
that he was unequal to the task. Hollandtide appeared some months 
subsequent to this, and almost immediately after the conclusion of 
the corresponilence respecting the drama accepted by Mr. Arnold. 
It was hardly surprising that under such circumstances Mr. Banim 
should feel he was treated disingenously, especially as he was con- 
vinced Gerald had Hollandtide written at the time he declared his 
inability to write a tale for the O'Hara collection. This however, 
was really not the case. Most of the tales in Hollandtide were 
written in an inconceivably short space of time (not more than two 
or three months,) before their publication, and entirely at my 
constant urging, and I can testify, from the difficulty I had in 
inducing him to make the effort at all, how very diffident and doubt- 
ful he was of success. Ido not mean that he exactly underrated 
his own powers, but I believe he did not think that his engagements 
with the periodicals, which he could not give up, would allow him 
sufficient time and consideration to attain the success he was ambitious 
of, in a regular work of fiction. In any event indeed, I do not 
believe he would have joined an author of established fame in his 
labours, however advantageous it might be ina pecuniary point of 
view. If there was any one object dearer to him than another in 
his literary career, it was the ambition of attaining rank and fame 
by his own unaided efforts, or at least without placing himself under 
obligations to those on whom he felt he had no claim, but indepen- 
dent of this, and highly as he must have appreciated the kindness of 
Mr. Baniin’s proposal, he might not unnaturally conclude that the 
public would consider his own early efforts as indebted for success, 
more to the assistance of his eminent friend, than to any original or in- 
dependent meritthey possessed. He had besides on all occasions, an 
almost morbid horror of patronage, arising partly from a natural 
independence of mind, but yet more from the depressing disappoint- 
ments of his early literary life. When first he came to London, he 
sought by a few introductions and the friendly exertions of literary 
acquaintainces, to bring his productions favourably before the public, 
but without the slightest success. His powers seemed to be under- 
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valued precisely in proportion as he made interest to procure them 
consideration, until at length disgusted by repeated failure, he 
resolved in future to trust wholly to his own unfriended exertions, 
and if they should not sustain him to abandon the struggle. It was 
soon after forming this resolution that success first dawned upon his 
efforts, and that he was anxiously sought for as av anonymous contri- 
butor by the editors of periodicals, who when he was previously 
introduced to them, would give him nothing to do. In proportion 
as his success increased, the remembrance of the many mortifying 
disappointments he had formerly experienced, seemed to sink more 
deeply into his mind, and he gradually acquired a degree of sensitive- 
ness with respect to patronage, that made him recoil from even the 
ordinary and necessary means of obtaining attention for his pieces. 
This may have influenced him much less with respect to Mr. Banim 
than others.”* 

Matters rested thus, and we shall hereafter, in the proper 
time, resume the history of this disagreement, and the happy, 
honest, ingenuous reconciliation of these two excellent men. 

Michael returned to Kilkenny in August, 1826, and when 
he left London Zhe Now/ans was entirely finished, and he had 
acted as the critic upon it: but in six weeks after he had reached 
his home, Peter of The Castle was forwarded to him for his cor- 
rections. ‘This story is founded upon the character of one well 
known in the neighbourhood of Kilkenny some few years 
before the period of which we write. Zhe Nowlans and Peter 
of The Castle form the second series of Zhe Tales By The 
O’ Hara Family, which was published in November, 1826. The 
series was thus dedicated:—“ To Irelands True Son and 
First Poet, Thomas Moore, Esq. With the Highest National 
Pride in his Genius as an Irishman, These Tales are Inscribed.” 
It would appear that Moore, although blundering in his 
recollection of the words of the dedication, was pleased with it ; 
and when, in the year 18380 he visited Kilkenny, whilst staying 
with the late Mr. Bryan of Jenkinstown, he made the follow- 
ing entry in his Diary, under date September 8th : ‘* Walked 
with Tom into Kilkenny, to show it tohim. Called at Mr. 
Banim’s (the father of the author of the ‘ Tales of the O’Hara 
Family,’ who,keeps a little powder and shot shop in Kilkenny), 
and not finding him at home, left a memorandumt to say that 





* See ‘‘ Life of Gerald Grffin, Esq.” By his Brother. p. 214. Wh 
is not this most interesting biography republished in a cheap form? It 
is the history of one of the most beautiful minds that ever drifted into 
the troubled sea of literature and sorrow. 

{ The memorandum was as follows, and old Mr. Banim valued it 
most. highly, and always carried it about with him in pocket book :— 
‘*Mr. Thomas Moore called to pay his respects to the father of the 
author of The O'Hara Family.” 
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I had called out of respect to his son. Took care to impress 
upon Tom how great the merit of a young man must be who, 
with not one hundredth part of the advantages of education 
that he (Tom) had in his power, could yet so distinguish 
himself as to cause this kind of tribute of respect to be paid 
to his father. I have not, it is true, read more than one of 
Banim’s stories myself, but that one was good, and I take the 
rest upon credit. Besides, he dedicated his second series to 
me, calling me ‘Ireland’s free son and true poet,’ which was 
handsome of him.’’* 

It would, perhaps, be almost impossible to suggest any 
plot more powerfully conceived, and more vigorously elabora- 
ted than that of Zhe Now/lans. It is, in truth, the, analysis 
of passion: love in every phase—its pathos and its rage ; 
and when we close the book, saddened by the fate of poor 
Letty Nowlan, and her misguided lover, we feel how truly 
the epigraph which Banim selected from Gray describes the 
lot of the hero and heroine :— 


‘* These shall the fury passions tear— 
The vultures of the mind.” 


The whole vigor of Banim’s genius was engaged in the 
construction of this novel; and it was, in its first edition, 
disfigured by some passages which his more sober judgment 
led him afterwards to omit. If however, we take this novel, 
solely as a specimen of what Banim’s genius could enable 
him to achieve, and if we compare a// its parts, considering 
them as a whole, it must be classed amongst the most power- 
ful fictions of the time, andif not the first, certainly of the 
tirst rank. Doubtless if it be not taken as a whole, the melo- 
dramatic character appears too boldly, but this is an objec- 
tion which might, with equal force, be urged against The 
Bride of Lammermoor, and Eugene Aram. Possibly it was 
through regarding particular characters only, that ‘Miss 
Mitford was induced to write—* John Banim was the foun- 
der of that school of Irish novelists, which, always excepting 
its blameless purity, so much resembles the modern romantic 
French school, that if it were possible to suspect Messieurs 
\ ictor Hugo, Eugene Sue, and Alexander Dumas, of reading 
the English, which they never approach without such ludicrous 


* See ‘* Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of Thomas ” 
Edited By the Right Hon. Lord John Russell. Vol. VI. p. 130. er 
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blunders, one might fancy that many volumed tribe to have 
stolen their } eculiar inspiration from the ‘O'Hara Family’.’* 

The success of Zke Nowlans was most satisfactory ; but 
as reputation and competence were reached, disease and pain 
advanced with more violent and confirmed tenacity. Still he 
wrote on; none knew how nobly and bravely he worked, for 
though it was easy to measure his hours of toil, who could 
measure that toil done in wringing, agonizing, burning 
pain. “ He looked forty,” says Michael, “ though not eight 
and twenty :” his hair was grizzled ; his face w rinkled, and 
he tottered as he walked, if the distance were many doors 
off. During four months he never communicated with his 
funily in Kilkenny, because he would not tell them of his 
illness ; and at length, when Christmas, with its joys and 
sorrows had come round once more, and when he believed 
that his health was somewhat inproved, he wrote thus to 
Michael, in the old hopeful tone, bowing before the will 
of the Almighty i in that same spirit in w hich Galileo said of 
his lost sight, ‘it has ple ased God that it should be so, and 
it must please me also.” In this letter nothing is omitted or 
forgotten, and home is home still, and every memory of 
other days is around his heart, as warmly cherished as if he 
had known neither the elevation of success nor the depression 
of withering sickness and disappointment :— 


** London, Christmas Day, 1826. 
My dear Michael, 


I have just got your letter of the 21st. How could you 
suppose | should forget the hob nob at six this evening: we 
will chink our elasses to you with hearty good will and fond 
remembrance. 

When you were with me you insisted on my promise that I 

should be very candid with you in future regarding the state 

of my health. It was an injudicious engagement “for me to 
make, or for you to exact. Why should I afflict those who 
love me P 

I have been very ill, but, under good treatment, am now 
much better. ‘The pains came on with violence, accompanied 
by numbness and clulliness in the limbs, and general exhaus- 


* See ‘** Recollections of a Literary Life ; or Books, Places, and People.” 
By Mary Russell Mitford. Vol. I. chap. 2. ‘* Hardress Cregan” in 
«The Collegians” appears to us much more French than either ‘‘Tres- 
ham” in “ The Fetches” or ** John Nowlan.” 
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tion. So I set to work for the best advice. You were righit 
in saying that the pains are not at all rheumatic or gouty. My 
most excellent, as well as eminent, medical friend, after a long 
examination of me, touching my pursuits and mode of life for 
some years, and a careful consideration of the symptoms, de- 
cides that the brain pan, or my substitute for such, has been 
overworked ; and that nervous debility, locally producing my 
ailment, has been the result. His treatment is preventive as 
well as stimulating. I am interdicted from much study of any 
kind; desired to take my ease; to live well, at the same time 
that I swallow tonics, and submit my poor body to the shower 
bath. My dear Michael, this is a hard sentence against me. 
If Iam not to study, what am [to do? But let me not 
murmur. Let me not forget the goodness of God to one so 
unbefriended as I was, nor anticipate the withdrawal of his 
guardianship. With his help I shall mend, and the prospect 
will brighten again. 

By the way, I shall never forget the first morning I took 
a shower bath. A shock I had reckoned on, but for the 
tremendous one I felt, my mind had made no provision. I 
had scarcely touched the string, and brought down the 
first shower, when I manfully plunged straight forward, 
bursting open the door of the bath, and allowing the water 
to inundate the room. ‘To heighten the scene, Ellen and a 
favourite cat were slumbering in bed in the next apartment, and 
when they heard the mixed commotion, they repeatedly mani- 
fested, each in her own way, their extreme astonishment and 
alarm thereat. 

To return ; I said I am much better, and but for the diabo- 
lical London weather that surrounds me, enough to relax the 
system of the big metal Achilles in Hyde Park, I should be 
better still. 4 

{t is some time since I have written to you: I did not care 
to annoy you when I was very ill, and I dare not, after my 
engagement, misrepresent facts. As far as acute torture, sleep- 
less nights, and total prostration of frame could go, my worst 
enemies need not-have wished me to suffer more. 

The second series go on right well; but the publisher says 
they are too strongly written, too harrowing, and, in parts, 
too warm and impure. ‘The latter portion of this judgment, 
I regret to say, is merited. I have made a mistake, and must 
not again fall into the same error. 
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Now a word or two as to yourself. I like the sketch you 
have sent me extremely well. You tell me you have read ex- 
tensively, and that you have good materials for a story, if you 
thought yourself able to turn them to account. I teil you 
that you are able. One of your greatest drawbacks is your 
mean opinion of yourself. If we do not feel that we have 
power we will not attempt to exercise it. I saw and said from 
the beginning, from my view of your first scrap of Crohoore, 
that you had the requisite qualifications ; and now, when my 
opinion has been strengthened by that of the public, I urge 
you to think better of yourself—go on with your intended 
tale—I will handle it as before—have confidence in yourself, 
and, with God’s help, the result will please you. 

Now—here goes for an effort: 1 will walk to the next post 
office as well as [ can, to drop in this letter, then home to a 
rib of beef, and then ‘the people over the water’—hip, hip, 
hurra ! 


This with best heart’s love from Ellen and from cit 


“The last paragraph of this letter,” writes Michael, “ may 
require explanation. 

“At home in Kilkenny, as the clock struck six on each 
Christmas evening, all glasses were filled to the brim: when 
the last vibration ceased, my father raised his bumper, and gave 
the toast— 


‘I1kALTH AND LONG LIFE TO POOR JOHN AND ELLEN FAR AWAY.’ 


By agreement, as the clock struck the same hour in London 
(we overlooked the difference of time) there was the answering 
toast of— 


‘HEALTH AND HAPPINESS TO ALL AT HOME.’ 


Kven when our mother was no longer able to leave her bed 
her glass of wine was brought to her, and she joined in the 
pledge from the inner room.” 

The succeeding portions of this Biography are the records 
of the most interesting periods of John Banim’s existence. 
‘T’o many friends of his, who have, since our last paper appeared, 
commudicated with us, our sincerest thanks are given, for 
details of incidents connected with various events occurring in 
the years of which we have yet to write. In all these details, 
in all the materials for this Biography in our possession, we 
find the same spirit of independence pervading each; an in- 
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domitable resolution to work—to work despite bodily pain—to 
make that great trath, Lasorare Est Orarg, the guiding prin- 
ciple of each day’s toil. ‘Many men,” writes Julius Hare, 
“spend their lives in gazing at their own shadows, and sO 
dwindle away into shadows thereof.” Not thus John Banim ; 
he had hopes and aspirations, but no shadows; shadows are 
but the fancy-created children of day-dreamers, and pass away 
as we enter upon the reality of the world—its honest toils, 
its earnest efforts. 

And if it shall be said that in Banim’s fiction there is too 
much of the sombre hue ; that pain and grief are too frequently, 
with the fiercer passions, made the topics of his novels, the 
reader will ask, are not these the points in the drama of ex- 
istence ; was not John Banim writing the innermost experiences 
of his own soul and of his own feelings ; was he not. proving by 
writing thus that thought expressed by Henry Taylor, “ Out of 
the heart are the issues of life, and out of the life are the issues 
of poetry’’—that is) of genius? 





Ant. IL—THE POETS OF LABOR. 


1. Poems. By Robert Nicoll. Second Edition: With 
Numerous Additions, and a Memoir of the Author. 
Edinburgh: Tait. 1842. 

2. The Ballad of Babe Christabel, with other Lyrical Poems. 
By Gerald Massey. Fourth Edition: Revised and En- 
larged. London: Bogue. 1854. 


We have, in Tue IrtsH Quarrerty Review, written of 
the poets of Conviviality and of the poets of Fashion,* and 
why should we not write of the poets of Labor: not, of ne- 
cessity, of those who have sung of Labor, but of those who, 
springing from the sons of toil, have obeyed the instinct of 
Genius, and have burst into song? Where can we find love, 
and kindness, and self-denial, and heroic patience, shining 
with so glowing a glory as amongst the poor? True, they 
have their vices, the clouds upon their brightness, as have the 
rich—there are foul quagmires upon the hills as well as in the 
valleys—but in the deep feelings with which our great common 





*See Vol. III., No. 9, p. 120: Do. No. 11, p. 626. 
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mother, Nature, imbues us, she gives to the poor, through the 
harsh training of suffering, the most exquisite sense, the most 
perfect acquaintance e with all the } joys and woes, the mc and 
tears of life. True, these feelings and experiences can not 
produce a poet w ho will compose an epic poem—but every 
day existence has nothing epic about it. 

‘But although this life of the poor may not be epic in its 
traits, it has pathos and passion, such as the lives of the rich 
can never present. There is not an alley of our cities, not a 
hamlet of our counties, but has its humble households where, 
amidst the lowly, sordid, grasping cares of busy life, 
great deeds of holy worth are done, known but to the actors, 
and the Omniscient Father of the poor and of the rich. 

We have heard it said—there can be no true poetry amongst 
the poor. Is there no feeling, no hope, no love, no hate, 
amongst the poor? and what are all these but Nature, and 
what is Poetry but the uttered spirit of Nature. Who reads 
The Cottar’s Saturday Night and denies that there is poetry 
amongst the poor? Who reads 7/4e Gentle Shepherd and de- 
clares that there is no poetry amongst the poor? And then 
Crabbe, 

«« ——Nature’s sternest painter, yet the best ;” 


take Crabb, who made the woes and wrongs of the poor Inis 
theme ; take Crabbe who, as Ebenezer Elliott wrote, “ clasps 
his hideous mistress in his arms, and she rewards him with her 
confidence, by telling him all her dreadful secrets,’—take 
Crabbe, —from first to last of his works is not poetry drawn 
from the every day life of the poor? Wordsworth, too, has 
found poetry in the life of that sad one who said, 
‘«¢ And homeless near a thousand homes I stood, 
And near a thousand tables pined and wanted food ’* 

From Crabbe and Wordsworth, but chiefly from the former, 
our Poets of Labor have derived their inspiration. Doubtless 
Burns has had a very considerable share in forming this section 
of writers, but he alone could never have been the founder of 
this band. 





* Could Hood have had these lines from ‘* The Female Vagrant” 
mind, when writing the following, in ‘* The Bridge of Sighs” 


‘Oh! it was pitiful 
Near a whole city full, 


” 


Home she had none. 
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And how that spirit of poesy enters into the soul of the 
Poet of Labor: it becomes the object of his life; the witching, 
luring, temptress, blinding him to every consequence, and hur- 
rying him onward to beggary, or to that fame which comes to 
men of his order as a curse. Warnings and cautions are un- 
heeded; the enchantress holds them in her toils; the shores 
where the Syrens dwelt were covered by the bones of those 
who had been the victims of temptation, yet over these bones 
youths passed enslaved by the same longings and desires, and 
so it is with those of whom we write—the Muse is the Syren, 
the highways of life are her shore.* 

Amongst the most remarkable of our Poets of Labor are 
those the titles of whose works we have placed as the heading 
of this paper: Nicoll formed by the genius of Burns and of 
Ulliott ; Massey owing his first inspiration to Elhott, Is latest 
to Tennyson. And when one comes to consider the social 
position of these two men; the hard struggles; the earnest, 
longing, love of books ; the aspirations felt even in childhood ; 
the fire of poetry—the light of Genius—burning brightly in 
their souls, even amidst the depressing, chilling horrors of 
poverty, neglect, and hardship, how gloriously the melody and 
vigor of their lines fall upon the ear, and we discern a charm 
far above the charm of thought and rhythm in the poems of 
thie Cow Herd and of the Factory Boy. 

And herein, too, in judging these men, we learn another 
solemn truth—that the poet and the man are one ; that poetry 
is, and ever must be, “ the fruit of the whole moral, spiritual, 
intelectual, and practical being.” Hence it is that the early 
days dreamed and wondered away amidst the quiet scenes of 
Auchtergaven, where he read, in his twelfth year, the Waverley 
Nore’s, whilst herding the cows, have given an exquisite 
gentleness to the thoughts of Nicoll, being but the reflection 
of his own mind so formed in these early years. Hence it is 
that Gerald Massey, “ dragged up” into maphood amidst the 
cold, iron, hardships of manufacturing town life, shrieks de- 
fiance at all the world of oppressors; or, turning to that only 
link binding him to humanity—bis wife—his love breaks forth 
in strains that prove his existence to be passion—great, noble, 
if properly guided—whole-heart passion ;—and whether he 
shouts in the fierce agony of one who suffers yet cannot strike, 





* See ** Essays and Selections,” by Basil Montagu. London: Picker- 


ing, 1837. 
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SMITTEN stones will talk with flery tongues, 
And the worm, when trodden, will turn; 

But, Cowards, ye cringe to the cruellest wrongs, 
And answer with never a spurn. 

Then torture, O Tyrants, the spiritless drove, 
Old England's Helots will bear: 

There’s no hell in their hatred, no God in their love, 
Nor shame in their dearth’s despair. 

For our Fathers are praying for Pauper-pay, 
Our Mothers with Death’s kiss are white; 

Our Sons are the rich man’s Serfs by day, 
And our Daughters his Slaves by night. 


or whether he cries enraptured— 


One morning, my Love, like another Eve, found me : 
She lookt, and a maelstrom of joy whirl’d my bosom ; 
She smiled, and my being ran bliss to the brim : 
She spake, and my eager heart flusht into blossom ; 
Dear Heaven! ‘twas the music set to my Life’s hymn! 
And up went my soul to God, shouting for glee, 
“Tlove my Love, and my Love loves me.” 


he is still himself—his heart, his being, his individuality are 
in his poem. ‘Truly does he tell us— 


‘‘T keep my political verses as memorials of my past, as one night 
keep some worn-out garment because he had passed through the 
furnace in it, nothing doubting that in the future they will often prove 
my passport to the hearts and homes of thousands of the poor, when 
the minstrel comes to their door with something better to bring them. 
They will know that I have suffered their sufferings, wept their tears, 
thought their thoughts, and felt their feelings; and they will trust 
me. 

I have been congratulated by some correspondents on the uses of 
suffering, and the riches I have wrung from Poverty : as though it 
were a blessed thing to be born in the condition in which I was, and 
surrounded with untoward circumstances as | have been. My ex- 
perience tells me that Poverty is inimical to the development of 
Humanity’s noblest attributes. Poverty is a never-ceasing struggle 
for the means of living, and it makes one hard and selfish. To be 
sure, noble lives have been wrought out in the sternest poverty. 
Many such are being wrought out now, by the unknown heroes and 
martyrs of the Poor. Ihave known men and women in the very 
worst circumstances, to whom heroism seemed a heritage, and to be 
noble a natural way of living. But they were so in spite of their 
poverty, and not because of it. What they might have been if the 
world had done better by them, I cannot tell; but if their minds 
had been enriched by culture, the world had been the gainer. When 
Christ said, ‘Blessed are they who suffer,’ he did not speak of those 
who suffer from want and hunger, and who always see the Bastile 
looming up and blotting out the sky of their future. Such suffering 
brutalizes True,—natures ripen and strengthen in suffering; but it 
is that suffering which chastens and ennobles,—that which clears the 
spiritual sight,—not the anxiety lest work should fail, and the want 
of daily bread. The beauty of Suffering is not to be read in the face 
of Hunger.” 


And thus too it was with Robert Nicoll: ‘TI have written,” he 
stated in a letter to a friend, “my Aear¢ in my poems; and rude, 
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unfinished, and hasty as they are, it can be read there :’?— 
truly and openly he wrote his heart in these poems, —and 


when he tells us :— 


“A pleasant thing it is to mind 

©’ youthfu’ thoughts an’ things,— 
To pu’ the fruit that on the tree 

Of Memory ripely hings,— 


To live again the happiest hours 
Of happy days gane by,— 

To dream again as I ha’e dreamed 
When I was herdin’ kye!” 


] ’ Phe ~ 6 
or when he writes :— 
“His skin may be black, or his skin may be white,— 
We carena a fig, if his bosom be right; 
Though his claes be in rags, an’ the wind blawin’ throu zh, 
We'll honour the man who is honest and true !”’ 
an 
i 


he is but writing his own heart ; but disclosing all its love 


of that land, 
‘¢ Where heaven taucht to Robert Burns 
It’s hymns in language drest ; oy 


Visclosing all its adoration of nature’s beauty, all its ever 
eushing admiration of honesty, and honor, and independence of 
cliaracter. In pathos and and in feeling, Nicoll excels Massey ; 
but in vigor, in lire, and in sustained strength, the latter is 
superior. ‘There is however, another quality possessed i m an 
eminent degree by Nicoll, and one of which Massey discovers 
no traits whatever—humor. We donot imply that Massey 
is not tender—but his tenderness, his pathos becomes intensi- 
fied into passion, a passion very frequently bursting into 
fiereeness. Born in poverty, growing up amids t hards hips, he 
1s indeed but the “child of misery, baptized in tears;” and all his 
feelings have been forced into what some of his critics have 
termed exaggeration. But is it exaggeration ? If he, like Nicoll, 
writes ‘his heart in his poems,” if from the weary days of 
sorrow, if from the hope crushing, mind scathing woes of a 
youth that had nothing of youth surrounding it, he has come 
forth, as Alexander Smith sin 1gs— 

“To fling a poem, like a comet, out,” 


what could he write now, but the wild fierce memories of 
haunting griefs of days when peace went all adrift; when the 
future seemed a black lone sea of blank despair, and far away 
upon its waves, guideless, went hope , and nothing was in hope 
bat death. Is there, in all the records of human sorrow , a more 
affecting account than the following, inserted in Massey’s 
work :— 

‘* At eight years of age, Gerald Massey went into the silk-manu- 
factory, rising at five o’elocl k in the morning, and toiling there till 
half past-six in the ey ening; up in the grey dawn, or in “the winter 
before the spo and trudging to the factory through the wind, 
or in the snow; seeing the sun only through the factory windows ; 
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breathing an atmosphere laden with rank oily vapour, his ears 
deafened by the roar of incessant wheels :— 
‘Still all the day the iron wheels go onward, 
Grinding life down from its mark ; 
And the children’s souls, which God is calling sunward, 
Spin on blindly in the dark." 

What a life for a child! What a substitute for tender prattle, 
for childish glee, for youthful playtime! Then home rien under 
the cold, starless sky, on Saturday nights, with 9d., Is., or Is. 3d., 
for the whole week’s work ; for such were the respective amounts 
of the wages earned by the child labour of Gerald M assey. 

But the mill was burned down, and the children held jubilee over 
it. The boy stood for twelve hours in the wind, and sleet, and mud, 
rejoicing in the conflagration which thus liberated him. Who can 
wonder at this? Then he went to str: aw-plai iti 17, —as t toilsome, and 
perhaps. more unwholesome than factory-work. Without exercist 
the plaiters were consti untly having racking 


} 


in a marshy district t, 
attacks of ague. The boy had the di sease for three years, end 
with tertian ague. Sometimes four of the fainily, and the mother, 
lay ill at one time, all erying with thirst, with no one to give them 
drink, and each too weak to help the other. evil little do we kaow 
of the sufferings endured by the poor and struggling classes of our 
population, especially in our rural districts ! 

wants, or records their sufferings ; and they live almost as unknown 
to us as if they were the inhabitants of pi: ue undiscovered countr jy. 

And now take, as an illustration, the child-life of Gerald Massey. 

‘ Having had to earn my own dear bread,’ he says, ‘by the eternal 
cheapening of flesh and blood thus early, never knew what child- 
hood meant. IT had no childhood. Ever since I can remember, | 
have had the aching fear of want, throbbing in heart and brow. 
The currents of my life were early poisoned, and few, methinks, 
would pass unscathed through the scenes and circumstances in which 
I have lived; none, if they were as curious and precocious as 1 was. 
The child comes into the wor ld like anew coin with the stamp of 
God upon it; and in like manner as the Jews sweat down sovereigns, 
by hustling them in a bag to get gold-dust out of them, so is the 
poor man’s child hustled and sweated down in this bag of society to 
get wealth out of it ; and even as the impress of the Queen is effaced 
by the Jewish process, so is the image of God worn from heart and 
brow, and day by day the child recedes devil-ward. I look back 
now with wonder, not that so few escape, but that any escape at 
all, to win a nob ler erowth for their hum: mity. So blighting are 
the influences which surround thousands in early life, to which I 
can bear such bitter testimony. 

And how fared the growth of this child’s mind the while 2? Thanks 
to the care of his mother, who had sent him to the penny school, he 
had learnt to read, and the desire to read had been awakened, 
Books, however, were very scarce. The Bible and Bunyan were 
the principal; he committed many chapters of the ‘ormer to memory, 
and accepted all Bunyan’s allegory as bona fide history. Afterwards 
he obtained access to ‘Robinson Crusoe’ and a few Wesleyan 
tracts left at the cottage. ‘These constituted his sole reading, until 


No press echoes their 
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he came up to London, at the age of fifteen, as_an errand boy; and 
now, for the first time in his life, he met with plenty of books, read- 
ing all that came in his way, from ‘Lloyd’s Penny Times,’ to 
Cobbett’s Works, ‘French without a Master,’ together with 
English, Roman and Grecian history. A ravishing awakenment 
ensued,—the delightful sense of growing knowledge,—the’ charm of 
new thought,—the wonders of a new world. ‘Till then,’ he says, 
‘I had often wondered why I lived at all,—whether 
‘It was not better not to be, 
I was so full of misery.’ 

Now I began to think that the crown of all desire, and the sum of 
all existence, was to readand get knowledge. Read! read! read! 
I used to read at all possible times, and in all possible places ; up in 
bed till two or three in the morning,—nothing daunted by once 
setting the bed on fire. Greatly indebted was I also to the book- 
stalls, where I have read a great deal, often folding a leaf in a book, 
and returning the next day to continue the subject; but sometimes 
the book was gone, and then great was my grief! When out of a 
situation, I have often gone without a meal to purchase a book. 
Until I fell in love, and began to rhyme as a matter of consequence, 
I never had the least predilection for poetry. In fact, I always 
eschewed it ; if I ever met with any, I instantly skipped it over, and 
passed on, as one does with the description of scenery, &c., in a 
novel, JI always loved the birds and flowers, the woods and the 
stars ; I felt delight in being alone in a summer-wood, witb song, 
like a spirit, in the trees, and the golden sun-bursts glinting through 
the verdurous roof; and was conscious of a mysterious creeping of 
the blood, and tingling of the nerves, when standing alone in the 
starry midnight, as in God’s own presence-chamber. But until | 
began to rhyme, I cared nothing for written poetry. The first 
verses I ever made were upon ¢ Hope’, when I was utterly hopeless ; 
and after t had begun, I never ceased for about four years, at the 
end of which time [ rushed into print.’ 

There was, of course, crudeness both of thought and expression 
in the first verses of the poet, which were published in a provincial 
paper. But there was nerve, rhythm, and poetry: the burthen of 
the song was, ‘At eventime it shall be light.’ The leading idea of 
the poem was the power of knowledge, virtue, and temperance to 
elevate the condition of the poor,—a noble idea truly. Shortly 
after, he was encouraged to print a shilling volume of ‘Poems and 
Chansons,’ in his native town of Tring, of which some 250 copies 
were sold. Of his later poems we shall afterwards speak. 

But a new power was now working upon his nature, as might 
have been expected,—the power of opinion, as expressed in books, 
and in the discussions of his fellow-workers. 

‘As an errand-boy,’ he says, ¢1 had, of course, many hardships 
to undergo, and to bear with much tyranny; and that led me into 
reasoning upon men and things, the causes of misery, the anomalies 
of our societary state, polities, &c., and the circle of my being rapidly 
outsurged, New power came to me with all that I saw, and thought, 
and read. I studied political works,—such as Paine, Volney, 
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Howitt, Louis Blanc, &e., which gave me another element tomould 
into my verse, though I am convinced that a poet must sacrifice 
much if he write party-political poetry. His politics must be above 
the pinnacle of party zeal ; the politics of eternal truth, right, and 


justice. He must not waste a life on what to-morrow may prove to 
The French Revolution 


have been merely the question of a day. 


of 1848 had the greatest effect on me of any circumstance connected 


with my own life. 
core of my being.’””* 


It was scarred and blood-burnt into the very 


“Dragged up” thus; seeing, and bitterer still, fecling the 


pitiable condition of his class, 


proclaims, in 
THE PEOPLE'S ADVENT. 
’T 1s coming up the steep of Time, 


And this old world is growing brighter! 
We may not see its dawn sublime, 


Yet high hopes make the heart throb | 


lighter. 
We may be sleeping in the ground, 
When it awakes the world in wonder; 
But we have felt it gathering round, 
And heard its voice of living thunder. 
‘'T is coming! yes, ’t iscoming! 


’T is coming now, the glorious time, 
Foretold by Seers, and sung in story ; 

For which, when thinking was a crime, 
Souls leapt to heaven from scaffolds gory! 

They pass’d, nor see the work they wrought, 
Now the crown’'d 

blossom ! 
But the live lighting of their thought 


And daring deeds,doth pulseEarth’s bosom, | 


*T iscoming! yes, *t is coming ! 


Creeds, Empires, Systems, rot with age, 
But the great People’s ever youthful! 

And it shall write the Future's page, 
To our humanity more truthful! 





* The following lines, by Ebenezer 


extract :— 


“The day was fair, the cannon roar’d, 
Cold blew the bracing north, 

And Preston's Mills by thousands pour’d 
Their little captives forth. 

All in their best they paced the street, 
All glad that they were free; 

And sang a song with voices sweet— 
They sang of liberty! 

But from their lips the rose had fled, 
Like ‘ death-in-life’ they smiled ; 

And still as each piss’d by, I said, 
Alas! is that a child? 


Flags waved, and men--a ghastly crew— 
March’d with them side by side; 

While hand in hand, and two by two, 
They moved —a living tide. 


Thousands and thousands—oh, so white! 
With eyes so glazed and dull! 

Alas! it was indeed a sight 
Too sadly beautiful ! 


hopes of centuries | 


and “ writing his heart,” he 


, The gnarliest heart hath tender chords, 
To waken at the name of * Brother; ” 

| And time comes when brain-scorpion words 
| We sliall not speak to sting each other. 
‘T is coming! yes, *t is coming ! 


Out of the light, ye Priests, nor fling 


{ ; 

Your dark, cold shadows on us longer! 

| Aside ! thou world-wide curse, eall’d King! 
The People’s step is quicker, stronger. 


| There's a Divinity within 
That makes men great, whene’er they 
will it. 
God works with all who dare to win, 
And the time cometh to reveal it. 
*T is coming! yes, ’t is coming! 


Yet in our memories live the sleepers ; 
And, tho’ dooin'd millions feed the graves, 
Dug by Death's red-handed 
reapers, 
The world shall not for ever bow 
| To things which mock God's own 
endeavour ; 
| "T is nearer than they wot of now, 
| 
} 


| 

| Freedom! the tyrants kill thy braves, 
| fierce, 
| 


When flowers shall wreathe the sword 
for ever. 
‘T iscoming! yes, ’t is coming ! 


Elliott, are worthy to follow this 


And oh, the pang their voices gave 
Refuses to depart ! 

This is a wailing tor the grave! 
I whisper’d to my heart. 

It was as if, where roses blush’‘d, 
A sudden, blasting gale, 

O'er field of bloom had rudely rush'd, 
And turned the roses pale. 


It was as if, in glen and grove, 
The wild birds sadly sung ; 

And every linnet mourn’d its love, 
And every thrush its young. 


It was as if, in dungeon gloom, 
Where chain’d Despair reclined, 
A sound came from the living tomb, 
And hymn’d the passing wind. 
And while they sang, and though they 
smiled, 
My soul groan'd heavily— 
Oh! who would wish to have a child! 
A mother who would be!” . 
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Fraternity ! Love's other name! Ay, itmust come! The Tyrant’s throne 

Dear, heaven-connecting link of Being ! Is crumbling, with our hot tears rusted ; 
Then shall we erasp thy golden dream, | The Sword earth's mighty have leant on 

As souls, fuli-statured, grow far-seeing. | Is cankerd, with our heart's blood 
Thou shalt unfold our better part, crusted, ’ 

And in our Life-cup yield more honey; | Room! for the men of Mind make way ! 
Light up with joy the poor man’s heart, Ye robber Rulers, pause no longer; 

And Love's own world with smiles more | Ye cannot stay the opening day: 

sunny | The world rolls on, the light grows 
"Tis coming! yes, ‘t is coming! stronger,— 


The People’s Advent’s coming! 


Although not reared amongst the whirring steam engines, 
or surrounded by sights SO miserable as those described by 
Gerald Massey, Robert Nicoll’s childhood was spent in 
poverty, his youth was a struggle against difficulty and disease. 

He was born on the 7th of January, 1814, m the parish ot 
Auchtergaven, in Perthshire. His father was, at Robert’s 
birth, a respectable farmer ; but, having become surety to the 
amount of £6U0, for a relative, who failed and absconded, he 
was forced to sell his farm to defray the debt, and he became, in 

P ] an 

Robert’s second year, a day-laborer upon the fields, which he 
had recently beld in his own possession. At nine months old 
Robert could speak asinfants speak; at eighteen months he knew 
his letters, and in his fifth year he could read the New Testa- 
ment, and his mother was his teacher. In an account of his 
early life, written for a friend, he observes, after relating his 
father’s misfortune :— 

«Ife was ruined ‘ out of house and hold.’ From that day to this, 
he has gained his own and his children’s bread by the sweat of his 
brow. I was then too young to know the full extent of our misfor- 
tunes; but, young as I was, I saw and felt a great change. My 
mother, in her early years, was an ardent book-woman. When she 
became poor, her time was too precious to admit of its being spent 
in reading, and I generally read to her while she was working ; for 
she took care that her children should not want education. Ever 
since I can remember, I was a keen and earnest reader. Before I 
was six years of age, T read every book that came in my way, and 
had gone twice through my grandfather’s small collection, though I 
had never been at school. 

“When I had attained my sixth year, I was sent to the parish 
school, which was three miles distant, and I generally read going 
and returning. ‘To this day, T can walk as quickly as my neighbours, 
and read at the same time with the greatest ease. I was sent to the 
herding at seven years of age,and continued herding all summer, 
and attending school all winter with my ‘fee ’” 


An a few notes written by Nicoll’s younger brother, Mr. 
William Nicoll, now of Glasgow, in adverting to Robert’s 
childhood, it is stated :— 


“Even at this early period, Robert was a voracious reader, and 





~ 
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never went to the herding without a‘book in his plaid, and he 
generally read both going and returning from school. From his 
studious disposition, though a favourite with the other boys from 
his sweetness of temper, he hardly ever went by any other name than 
The Minister. When about twelve, he was taken from herding, and 
sent to work in the garden of a neighbouring proprietor. With the 
difference, that he had now less time for reading than before, the 
change in his employment made very little change in his habits. He 
went to school during the winter as usual.” 


His school education consisted of two years attendance 
upon a young student named Marshal, attendance for short 
periods in two other schools, and six’ weeks instruction in the 
parish school Monedie. He seems to have learned little beyond 
writing and accounts, with some slight knowledge of Geometry. 
Of languages, save the English, he never acquired more than 
the Latin rudiments. Whilst attending Marshall, being then 
in his twellth year, a book club wasestablished in a neighbouring 
village, and of it, and of his after reading, he gave the following 
account, in the sketch of his life to which we have already 
referred :— 

‘When I had saved a sufficient quantity of silver coin, I became 
amember. I had previously devoured all the books to be got in the 
parish for love, and I soon devoured all those in the library for 
money. Besides, by that time I began to get larger ¢ fees,’ (the 
Scotch word is the best,) and 1 was able to pay Is. 6d. a month, for 
a month or two, to a bookseller in Perth, for reading. From him I 
got many new works ; and among the rest the Waverley Novels. 
With them I was enchanted. They opened up new sources of 
interest, and thought, of which I before knew nothing. I can yet 
look with no common feelings on the wood, in which, while herding, I 
read Kenilworth. 

‘‘As nearly as I can remember, I began to write my thoughts 
when I was thirteen years of age, and continued to do so at intervals 
until [ was sixteen, when, despairing of ever being able to write the 
English language correctly, I made a bonfire of my papers, and 
wrote no more till I was eighteen. 

‘** My excursive course of reading, among both poets and prosers, 
gave me many pleasures of which my fellows knew nothing ; but it 
likewise made me more sensitive to the insults and degradations that 
a dependent must suffer. You cannot know the horrors of depen. 
dence; but I have felt them, and have registered a vow in heaven, 
that I shall be independent, though it be but on acrust and water. 

“To further my progress in life, I bound myself apprentice to Mrs, 
J. H. Robertson, wine-merchant and grocer in Perth. When [ 
came to Perth, I bought Cobbett’s English Grammar, and by 
constant study soon made myself master of it, and then commenced 
writing as before; and you know the result. 

‘‘ When I first came to Perth, a yentleman lent me his right to the 
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Perth Library, and thus I procured many works I could not get 
before ; Milton’s Prose Works, Locke’s Works, and, what I prized 
more than all, a few of Bentham’s, with many other works in 
various departments of literature and science, which I had not had 


the good fortune to read before. 
“I was twenty years of age in the month of January last; and 


my apprenticeship expires in September next. By that time I hope, 
by close study, to have made myself a good French scholar ; and I 
intend, if I can raise the monies, to emigrate to the United States of 


North America. 
«J do not rate my literary productions too highly ; but they have 


all a definite purpose—that of trying to raise the many. I ama 
Radical in every sense of the term, and 1 must stand by my order. 
I am employed in working for my mistress from seven o’clock in the 
morning until nine o’clock at night; and I must therefore write 
when others are asleep. During winter, to sit without fire is a hard 
task: but summer is now coming—and then !” 

Whilst residing in Perth it was his custom to rise, during 
the summer, at five o’clock, and proceeding to the North Inch, 
he seated himself there and read and wrote in the open 
air until seven o’clock, at which hour his employer’s shop 
was opened ; he also joined a debating society of young men, and 
its object appears to have been partly political and partly 
literary. At one of these meetings he read a story entitled 
It Zingaro, which he sent to Johnstone’s Magazine ; it was 
accepted and printed, and thus in his eighteenth year, (1832) 
he made his first appearance as an author. Having injured 
himself internally by incautiously lifting a heavy weight, and 
having increased the injury by too assiduous study, he was 
obliged to return to his native air, through the effect of 
which he rapidly recovered, and set out fur Edinburgh in 
search of employment; he could obtain none, but having been 
introduced to Robert Chambers and Robert Gilfillan, and either 
through their encouragement, or from the natural bent of his 
own mind, he resolved to devote his whole attention to 
literature ; and asa further means of support, he was induced to 
open a circulating library in Dundee, which he was enabled to do 
through the slight assistance of his friends and his own frugal 
and self-denying habits. 

It will have been perceived that in politics he was a radical. 
He delivered political lectures, made speeches, and read much, 
and wrote largely and frequently for the liberal newspapers of the 
town; and, in addition, prepared his volume of Poems and Lyries. 
I'he work was put to press in one of thenewspaper offices of Dun- 
dee, and the cost was almost defrayed by the subscriptions of 
the young workmen of the town; Mr. Tait, of Edinburgh, 
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consenting to become the publisher. Being unable, owing to his 
want of capital, and to his literary occupations,to carry on the li- 
brary, he assigned it to a young man whom he had some short 
time previously taken into partnership ; besides he had fallen m 
love with a niece of the editor of one of the papers to which he 
contributed,and was anxious to discover some more certain means 
of obtaining a livelihood. To add to his troubles he had involved 
his mother in pecuniary engagements to the amount of twenty 
pounds, which, though a small sum, was a very considerable 
loss to her. Shortly before disposing of the hbrary he wrote 
thus to his mother :— 

‘‘ Half the unhappiness of life springs from looking back to griefs 
which are past, and forward with fear to the future. That is not 
my way. I am determined never to bend to the storm that is com- 
ing, and never to look back on it after it has passed. Fear not for 
me, dear mother ; for I feel myself daily growing firmer, and more 
hopeful in spirit. The more I think and reflect—and thinking, in- 
stead of reading, is now my occupation—I feel that, whether I be 
growing richer or not, I am growing a wiser man, which is far better. 
Pain, poverty, and all the other wild beasts of life which so affright 
others, I am so bold as to think I could look in the face without 
shrinking, without losing respect for myself, faith in man’s high 
destinies, and trust in God. ‘There is a point which it costs much 
mental toil and struggling to gain, but which, when once gained, a 
man can look down from, as a traveller from a lofty mountain, on 
storms raging below, while he is walking in sunshine. That I have 
yet gained this point in life I will not say, but I feel myself daily 
nearer it.” 

In 1836 he determined to remove to London, but upon 
reaching Kdinburgh he was offered employment by Mr. Tait, 
and shortly afterwards he obtained, through the intervention 
of the same kind friend, the situation of editor of Zhe Leeds 
Times, with the salary of one hundred pounds per annum. 
Ile rendered this paper a very able advocate of radicalism, and 
waged a fierce warfare with the opposite organ, Zhe Leeds 
Mercury. 

In December, 1836, he married Miss Alice Suter, the young 
lady to whom we have already referred. She possessed con- 
siderable beauty, was about two years younger than her hus- 
band, but of constitution more delicate than his own. Their 
wedded life was happy, and he stated that, from the period of 
his marriage to his.death, he never dined out of his own 
lodgings. 

The spring of 1837 was cold and harsh, and it developed the 
disease under which Nicoll Jaboured ; this attack was rendered 
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still more violent by the exertions which Nicoll felt himself 
bound to make in aiding to secure the return of Sir Willian 
Molesworth, who contested the representation of Leeds with 
Sir John Beckett. Nicoll was ordered to seek his native air 
at once; there his health improved, and he removed to 
Knaresborough, where lodgings were provided for him by a 
friend. Whilst residing at Knaresborough he wrote the 
following letter to his brother, and we insert it as a very 
beautiful expression of thought and feeling :— 
« Knaresporoouea, 10th October, 1837. 


‘*My own DEAR KIND Brotner,—Both your letters have been 
received, and I would have answered them long ago, had [ been able. 
I came to this place, which is near Harrowgate, and eighteen miles 
from Leeds, about a fortnight ago ; but I feel very little better for 
the change. My bowels are better; but Iam miserably weak, and 
can eat little. My arm is as thin as that of a child a month old. 
Yet, it is strange, that with all this illness and weakness, I feel as it 
were no pain. My breast, cough, and ail have not been so well for 
years, I feel no sickness, but as sound and wholesome as ever I did. 
The length of time I have been ill and my weakness alone frighten 
me; but whether I am to die or live, is in a wiser hand. I have 
been so long ill I grow peevish and discontented sometimes ; but on 
the whole I keep up my spirits wonderfully. Alice bears up, and 
hopes for the best, as she ought todo. Oh, Willie! I wish I had 
‘ou here for one day,—so much, much I have to say about them all, 
in case it should end for the worst. It may not, but we should be 
prepared. 1 go home to Leeds again on Friday. 

‘* Thank you for your kind dear letter ; it brought sunshine to my 
sick weariness. I cried over it like a child. ° . . . 
Sickness has its pains, but it has likewise its pleasures. From ———, 
and others, I have received such kind, kind letters; and the London 
Working-Men’s Association, to whom I am known but by my efforts 
in the cause, have written me a letter of condolence filled with the 
kindest hopes and wishes 

* T have just received another letter from Tait, which made me 
weep with joy, and which will have the same effect upon you. He 
bids me send to him for money, if I need it; and urges me to leave 
Leeds and the paper instantly, and come to Edinburgh, where there 
is a house ready for me; and there to live, and attend to nothiag 
but my health till I get better. He urges me to this with a fa- 
ther’s kindness ; and bids me feel neither care nor anxiety on any 
account. . . . . . . And so delicately, too, he offers and 
urges all this. How can I ever repay this ian and the Johnstones 
for such kindness.—Should Ido this? TL know not. You adwire 
my articles; they are written almost in torment 

“ You will go to Tulliebeltane on Sunday, and read this letter to 
them. Tell them all this. I wish my mother to come here imme- 
diately to consult with her. I wish to see her. I think a sight 
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of her would cure me. I amsure a breath of Scottish air would. 
Whenever | get well I could get a dozen editorships in a week, for 
I have now a name and a reputation. 

‘*My mother must come immediately. Yet I feel regret at leav- 
ing the paper, even for a season. Think on all that you, and I, and 
millions more have suffered by the system I live to war against, and 
then you will join with me in thinking every hour misspeut which is 


not devoted to the good work. 
« Dear, dear Willie, give my love to them all,—to my parents— 


to doe—to Maggie—to Charlie—to aunt—to grandfather. Write, 
to say when my mother comes. Write often, often, and never mind 
postage. I have filled my paper, and have not said half of what I 
wished. . ’ Ican do nothing till I see 


my mother. I cannot find words to say how I feel ‘Tait’s kindness. 
Write soon. I have much more to say, but I am tired writing. 
This is the most beautiful country you ever saw, but I have no heart 


to enjoy it.—God bless you, 
Rosert Nico.” 

He was ordered again to return to his native place, and he 
left Leeds accompanied by his wife, his mother, and his mother- 
in-law, intending to proceed from Hull to Leith. As he was 
seated in the railway carriage he was met, for the first and 
lust time, by the man who afterwards proclaimed him— “ Scot- 
land’s second Burns”—Ebenezer Elliott. 

Ile arrived at Leith towards the end of October, and went 
to a friend’s house in the neighbourhood. Here he was visited 
by Doctor Andrew Combe, and his nephew, Doctor Cox. He 
scemed to rally, and his mother returned to her home, sending 
to him his sister and his brother. Sir William Molesworth 
sent him a very kind letter, enclosing fifty pounds, but he did 
not long outlive the receipt of this timely supply. A few days 
after it reached him his disease assumed its worst and most 
aggravated form. His father and mother were informed of 
his condition ; they were too poor to hire a conveyance, but, 
upon receiving the intimation late on a December day, they 
set out for Leith, and walking all night they reached the death- 
bed of their son a few hours before he expired.* 

Robert Nicoll died in the month of December, 1837, inthe 
24th year of his age, and was buried in the church- vard of 
North Leith. “ Burns,” writes Ebenezer Elliott, “ at his age 








* His fi family were so poor that when his mother came to see him, on 
the occasion of his first illness in 1837, she defrayed the expenses of the 
journey to Leeds by the wages which she received while working as a 
reaper in the fields by the wayside; her words were, ‘I shore for the 


siller.” 
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had done nothing like him. Unstained and pure, at the age 
of twenty-three, died Scotland’s second Burns; happy in this, 
that without having been a ‘blasphemer, a persecutor, and 
injurious,’ he chose, like Paul, the mght path ; and when the 
Terrible Angel said to his youth, ‘ Where is the wzse?—where 
is the scribe?—where is the disputer?-—Hath not God made 
foolish the wisdom of this world ??—he could and did answer, 


‘ By the grace of God, I am what I am.” 


e 


During his residence in Leeds, Nicoll wrote several short 
poems ; but two only of these were published during his life- 
time, and appeared in Zait’s Magazine. The following poem 
was written during his last severe illness, and is believed to 
be the last of his compositions :— 


DEATH. 


Tre dew is on the Summer's greenest grass, 
Through which the modest daisy blushing peeps; 
The gentle wind that like a ghost doth pass, 
A waving shadow on the corn-field keeps ; 
But I who love them all shall never be 
Again among the woods, or on the moorland lea! 


The sun shines sweetly—sweeter may it shine !|—— 
Bless'd is the brightness of a Summer day; 

It cheers lone hearts; and why should I repine, 
Although among green fields I cannot stray.! 

Woods! I have grown, since last I heard you wave, 

Familiar with death, and neighbour to the grave! 


These words have shaken mighty human souls— 
Like a sepulchre's echo drear they sound— 
E’en as the owl's wild whoop at midnight rolls 
The ivied remnants of old ruins round. 
Yet wherefore tremble? Can the soul decay ?— 
Or that which thinks and feels in aught e’er fade away ? 


Are there not aspirations in each heart, 
After a better, brighter world than this ? 
Longings for beings nobler in each part— 
Things more exalted—steeped in deeper bliss? 
Who gave us these? What are they? Soul! in thee 
The bud is budding now for immortality ! 


Death comes to take me where I long to be; 
One pang, and bright blooms the immortal flower ; 
Death comes to lead me from mortality, 
To lands which know not one unhappy hour :—= 
I have a hope—a faith ;—from sorrow here 
I'm led by Death away—why should I start and fear? 


If I have loved the forest and the field, 
Can I not love them deeper, better, there? 
If all that Power hath made, to me doth yield 
Something of good and beauty—something fair— 
Freed from the grossness of mortality, 
May I not love them all, and better all enjoy ? 


A change from woe to joy—from earth to heaven, 
Death gives me this—it leads me calmly where 
The souls that long ago from mine were riven 
May meet again! Death answers many a prayer. 
Bright day! shine on—be glad :—Days brighter far 
Are stretched before my eyes than those of mortals are! 
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1 would be laid among the wildest flowers, 
I would be laid where happy hearts can come :—— 
The worthless clay I heed not; but in hours 
Of cushing noontide joy, it may be, some 
Will dwell upon my name, and | will be 
A happy spirit there, Affection’s look to see. 


Death is upon me, yet 1 fear not now :— 

Open my chamber window— let me look 
Upon the silent vales—the sunny glow 

That fills each alley, close, and copsewood nook :—— 
I know them—love them—mourn not them to leave ; 
Existence andits change my spirit cannot grieve! 


We have written these biographical sketches of these two 
Poets of Labor, as we wished the reader to understand, as fully 
as ourselves, the principle upon which we contend that the 
genuine poetry of all such men must be the fruit of the whole 
moral and spiritual being; that the poet and the man must be 
one—that every Poet of Labor must, as Nicoll declared he 
himself had done, “ write his 4eart in his poems,” 

What the moral and spiritual being of these two men is 
the reader knows—beauty, pathos, and vigor in the one; 
energy, fire, pathos and passion in the other. In love, Nicoll 
is a lover, Massey an idolater ; in politics, Nicoll is a reformer, 
Massey a revolutionist. ‘Take, for example, the manner in 
which each sings to his wife,—thus Nicoll to his 


ALICE. 


My breast is press’d to thine, Alice ; 
My arm is round thee twined; 

Thy breath dwells on my lip, Alice, * 
Like clover-scented wind: 

Love glistens in thy sunny e’e, 
And blushes, on thy brow; 

Earth's Heaven is here to thee andme, 
For we are happy now! 


Thy cheek is warm and saft, Alice, 
As the summer laverock’s breast; 
And Peace sleeps in thy soul, Alice, 
Like the Javerock on its nest! 
Sweet! Jay thy heart aboon my heart, 
For it is a’ thine ain ; 
That morning love it gi’es to thee, 
Which kens nae guile or stain ! 


lk starn in yonder lift, Alice, 
Is a love-lighted e’e, 
Fill’d fu’ o’ gladsome tears, Alice, 
While watching thee and me. 
This twilight hour the thoughts run back, 
Like moonlight on the streams, 
Till the o’erladen heart grows grit 
Wi’ a its early dreams! 


Langsyne amang the hills, Alice, 
Where wave the breckans green, 

I wander'd by the burn, Alice, 
Where fairy feet had been,— 





While o’er me hung a vision sweet, 
My heart will ne'er forget— 

A dream o’ Summer twilight times 
When flowers wi’ dew were wet ! 


I thought on a’ the tales, Alice, 
O’ Woman’s love and faith ; 

Of Truth that smiled at Fear, Alice, 
And Love that conquer’d Death ; 

Affection blessing hearts and hames, 
When joy was far awa, 

And Fear and Hate; but Love, O Love! 
Aboon and over a’! 


And then I thought wi’ me, Alice, 
Ane walk’d in beauty there— 
A being made for love, Alice, 
So pure, and good, and fair— 
Who shared my soul—my every hour 
O’ sorrow and o’ mirth; 
And when that dream was gone, my heart 
Was lonely on the earth ! 


Ay, lonely grew the world, Alice— 
A dreary hame to me; 

Without a bush or bield, Alice, 
Or leafy sheltering tree ; 

And aye as sough’d life’s raging storm, 
WP keen and eerie blaw, 

My soul grew sad, and cold my heart, 
I wish’d to be awa’, 
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Nae lip can ever speak, Alice, 
Nae tongue can ever tell, 

The sumless love for thee, Alice, 
With which my heart doth swell ! 
Pure as the thoughts of infants’ souls, 

And innocent and young; 
Sic love was never tauld in sangs, 


But light came o'er my way, Alice, 

And life grew joy tome; 
The daisy in my path, Alice, 

Unclosed its gentle e’e; | 
Love breath’d in ilka wind that blew, 

And in ilk birdie’s sang; 
Wi’ sunny thoughts o’ summer time 


The blithesome heart grew thrang. Sic sangs were never sung! 
My dreams 0’ youth and love, Alice, My hand is on thy heart, Alice, 
Were a’ brought back again; | Sae place thy hand in mine; _ 
And Hope upraised its head, Alice, Now, welcome weal and woe, Alice, 
Like the violet after rain. Our love we canna time. 

A sweeter maid was by my side Ae kiss! let others gather gowd 
Than things of dreams can be, Frae ilka land and sea; 

First, precious love to her I gave, My treasure is the richest yet, 
And, Alice, thou wert she! For, Alice, I ha’e thee ! 


Here we have beautiful thoughts, tender, holy, and true. 
But thus sings Massey, in his deep-hearted love, to the Poor 
Man's Wife :— 

A POOR MAN'S WIFE. And the maiden-meek voice of the womanly 

Wife 

Still bringeth the heavens nigher ; 
For it rings like the voice of God over my 
life, 
Aye bidding me climb up higher. 


Her dainty hand nestled in mine, rich and | 
white, 
And timid as trembling dove ; | 
And it twinkled about me, a jewel of light, 
As she garnisht our feast of love: 
‘T was the queenliest hand in all lady-land, | [hardly dared think it was human, when 
O/ little ye'd think how that wee, white | 1 {st lookt in her yearning face: 
same ’ | For _ — as the heavens had open'd 
Could dare in the battle of Life. | And clad it with glory and grace! 
| But dearer its light of healing grew 
In our dark and desolate day, 
| As the Rainbow, when heaven hath no 
break of blue, 
8mileth the storm away. 


Her heart it was lowly as maiden's might 
be, 
But hath climb’d to heroic height, 
And burn’d like a shield in defence of me, 
On the sorest field of fight! 
And startling as fire, it hath often flasht up 


In her eyes, the good heart and rare ! | O! her shape was the lithest Loveliness,— 
As she drank down her half of ou rbitterest Just an armful of heaven to enfold ! 
cup, But the form that bends flower-like in 
And taught me how to bear. love’s caress, 


; : ; With the Victor's strength is soul’d ! 
er sweet eyes that seem’d, with their | In her worshipful presence transfigured I 





smile sublime, stand 
Made to look me and light me to heaven, And the poor Man’s English home 
They have triumph’d thro’ bitter tears | She lights with the Beauty of Greece the 
_Many a time, grand 
Since their love to my life was given: And the glory of regallest Rome. 


In thoughts, showing poetic fancy, we think the crowning 
of our Poets of Labor a very difficult office of criticism. For 
tenderness and beauty of thought we know few poems finer 
than the following, Nicoll’s I Am Blind. 

IT AM BLIND. | 


THe woodland ! 0! how beautiful | If 
. rel the yers,— 

How pleasant it must be! : | Go, Ae parpning a oni 

gg a fresh the leaves | The leaves are green upon its stalk— 
sach forest tree! ’Tis richly red y +9 
I —— wild Dene birds O! it must yall of beaaty be 
1eir songs of gladness sing ; It he rant. - 
. : ; iath a pleasant smell; 

ay? ety ay ee from bough to bough | Could I but its loveliness 

. ¥ . can but image it in mind— 
I cannot see it—I am blind | I veer shall see it—I am blind! 


< 


me UN 


3 


THE PORTS 


The trees are glorious green, you say— 
Their branches widely spread ; 

And Nature on th.ir budding leaves 
Its nursing dew hath shed. 

They must be fair; but what is green? 
What is a spreé ading tree ? 

What is a shady woodland walk? 
Say, canst thou answer me ? 

No! I may image them in mind, 

But cannot know them—I am blind! 


The songsters that so sweetly chant 
Within the sky so fair, 

Until my heart with joy doth leap, 
As ita wild bird were— 

How seem they to the light bless’d eye ? 
What! are they then so small ? 

Can sounds of such surpassing joy 
From things so tiny tali? 

I must but image them in mind 

I cannot see thein—1 am blind ! 


A something warm comes oer my hand ; 
What isit? pray thee tell: 

Sunlight come down among the trees 
Into this narrow dell? 
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Thou seest the sunlight and the sun, 
And both are very bright! 

"Tis well they are not known to in 
Or I might loathe my night: 

But I may image them in mind— 

I ne’er shall see them—I am blind! 


My hand is resting on your cheek— 
‘Tis soft as fleecy snow; 

My sister, art thou very fair? 
That thouart good, I know. 

Thou art—thou art! I feel the blush 
Along thy neek doth wend! 

Thou must be fair—so carefully 
Thy brother thou dost tend ! 

But I must image thee in mind— 

I cannot see thee—I am blind! 

The changes of the earth and sky— 
All Nature’s glow and gloon— 

Must ever be unknown tou me— 
My soulisinatomb! 

O! Lcan feel the blessed sun, 
Mirib, music, tears that fall, 

And darkness sad, and joy, and woe,— 
Yea, Nature’s movements all: 

But I must image them in mind— 

I cannot see them—I AM LLIND! 


If the reader has ever seen that excellent lady, and admir- 


able actress—Mrs. Charles Kean—in King René’s Daughter, 
he will understand how exquisitely tlis description of vom 
feelings of the blind are word-painted in the poem. Besides, t 
those who have studied the thoughts of the blind, this poem is 
as perfect in observation as that in which Wordsw orth describes 
the earliest dawn of morning, and in which he tells us: 

“ By this the stars were almost gone, 

The moon was setting on the hill, 

So pale you scarcely looked at her ; 

The littie birds began to stir 

Though yet their tongues were still,” 

There is, however, another poem in this volume, entitled 
The Sick Child’s Dream, so beautiful, so pathetic, that we 
musé insert it. Tennyson’s New-year’s Eve, has been compared 
with this; but, much as we admire the Laureate’s genius, 
we do not think that in this instance he is victor :-— 


An’ sangs 0’ love that nae tongue may te I 


THE SICK CHILD’S DREAM. 


O! mither, mither, my head was sair, 
. nd my een wi’ tears were weet; 
But the pain has gane for evermair, 
Sae mither dinna greet: 
And I ha’e had sic a bonnie dream, 
Since last asleep I fell, 
O’ a that isholy an’ gude to name, 
That ve wauken’d my dream to tell. 
I thought on the morn o° a simmer day 
That awa’ through the clouds I flew, 
While my silken hair did wavin’ play 
"Mang breezes steep din dew; 
And the happy things o” life and light 
Were around ny gowden way, 


Frae their hearts cam’ flowin’ free, 


j Til the starns stood still, while alang did 


swell 
The plaintive melodie ; 


And ane 0’ them sang wi’ my mither’s voice, 


Till through my heart did gue 


That chanted hymna o’ my bairnhood's 


choice, 

Sae dowie, saft, an’ wae. 

Thae happy —- 0’ the glorious sky 
Did lead me far away, 

Where the stream 0’ life rins never dry, 
Where nathing Kens decay ; ; 

| And they laid me down in a mossy bed, 
Wi’ curtains o spring leaves green, 


As they stood in their parent Heaven's sight | And the name o Gop they praying said, 


In the hames 0° nightless day. 
J 


| 


Auda light came o'er my cen. 
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And, mither, amang the sorrowless there 
We met my brithers three, 

And your bonnie May, my sister fair, 
And a happy bairn was she ; 


And I saw the earth that I had left, 
And I saw my mither there ; 

And I saw her grieve that she was bereft 
0’ the bairn she thought sae fair ; 4 a 

And I saw her pine till her spirit fled— And she led me awa’ ’mang living flowers, 
Like a bird to its young anes nest— As on earth she aft has done; 

To that land of love; and my head was laid | And thegither we sat in the holy bowers 
Again on my mither’s breast. Where the blessed rest aboon:— 





And, mither, ye took me by the hand, | And she tauld me I was in Paradise, 
As ye were wont to do; | Where Gop in love doth dwell— 

And your loof, sae saft and white, IT fand _ Where the weary rest, and the mourner’s 
Laid on my caller brow ; | voice 


And my lips you kissd, and my curling Forgets its warld-wail ; 
And she tauld me they kent na dule nor 


hair 
You round your fingers wreath'd ; care; 
And [ kent that a happy mither’s prayer And bade me be glad to dee, 
Was o’er me silent breath d; te yon sinless land and the dwellers there, 


And we wander'd through that happy land, | Might be hame and kin to me. 


That was gladly glorious a’; | Then sweetly a voice came on my ears, 
The dwellers there were an angel-band, | And it sounded sae holily, 

And their voices 0’ love did fa’ That my heart grew saft, and blabs 0’ tears 
On our ravish d ears like the deein’ tones Sprung up in my sleepin’ e’e; 

O°’ an anthem far away, ‘And my inmost soul was sairly moved 
In a starn-lit hour, when the woodland Wi’ its mair than mortal joy ;— 

moans | "Twas the voice o’ Him wha bairnies lov d 
That its green is turn’d to gray. | That wauken’d your dreamin’ boy ! 


Excellent as these poems are, and possessing genuine poetic 
feeling and expression, Massey has his own peculiar beauties 
which, in the opinion of many readers, may exceed those 
possessed by the productions of Nicoll just inserted. In 
The Ballad of Babe Christabel, Massey appears to have con- 
centrated all his powers; but it is neither so original, nor so 
worthy of his genius, as many of the shorter pieces in his book. 
It is marked by all that wild luxuriance, that lavish scat- 
tering of poetic beauty, distinguishing Alexander Smith’s Li/e 
Draina : bot we never doubt the originality of Smith, whilst 
Massey, by saturating his mind with the full, deep floods of 
Pennyson’s genius, and by adopting the remarkable metre of 
In Memoriam, startles us frequently by passages forcing us to 
pause and ask ourselves—“ Is this Massey or Tennyson ?” 

However, there are passages of exquisite beauty in this poem, 
and, of these, the following, describing the birth of Babe Christ- 
abet is unquestionably worthy of all, our highest,admiration :— 





i -~ rea regi may beers ; All night beneath the Cottage eaves, 
When d nia white : ee ee A lonely light, with tremulous Are, 
The dear Babe Chri ge tly rinses “pst climb,— | . Surged back a space the sea of dark, 
. ear Babe Chrisiabel was born, | And glanced among the glimmering leaves. 
wr night the Stars bright watches kept, Without! the quiet heavens above 
ia Wn dencek tate — = ; The nest of life, did lean and brood ! 
And the tired world pal ite se val, Within! the Mother s tears of blood 
a orld serenely slept. Wet the Gethsemane of her love ! 
rhs binds were darklingin the nesty | And when the Morn with frolic zesty 
On beds of Gewers ] - - virgehel Lookt through the curtains of the night, 
lowers the panting breeze There was a dearer dawn of light, 


Had kist its fill and sank to rest. | A tenderer life the Mother's presi! 





THE POETS 


Ali! bliss to make the brain reel wild! 
The Star new-kindled in the dark~ 
Life that had flutter’d like a Lark— 

Lay in her bosom a sweet Child! 


How she had felt it drawing down 
Her nesting heart more close and close,— 
Her rose-bud ripening to a Rose, 

That she should one day see full-blown ! 


How she had throbb’d with hopes and fears, 
And strain’d her inner eyes till dim, 
To see the coming glory swim 
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For it, her woman's heart drank up, 
And smiled, at Sorrow’s darkest dole; 
And now Delight’s most dainty soul 

Was crusht for her in one rich cup! 


And then delicious languors crept, 
Like nectar, on her pain’s hot drouth, 
And feeling fingers —kissing mouth— 
Being faint with joy, the Mother slept, 
Babe Christabel was royally born ! 
For when the earth was flusht with 
flowers, 
And drencht with beauty in rainbow 
showers, 





Through the rich mist of happy tears: She came through golden gates of Morn. 


That Poets of Labor should sing, and sing with all the 
stern and bitter feeling which want, and real, or fancied 
wrongs produce, is but the natural result of adverse circum- 
stances surrounding a quick, ardent, and strong disposition. 
That social position makes and moulds such men as these 
none can doubt. The 


“Lye, to which all order festers, all things here 
are out of joint,” 


may be but tinged with a jaundiced hue, which will pass away 
as life grows brighter with hope and knowledge. Massey tells 
us that he does not now think as bitterly as when he wrote— 
that is, his own feelings, warped in youth by suffering, have 
been restored to that shape and form which, whilst it enables 
him to see both sides of the picture of life, leaves him, with 
his fine mind, as clear as ever in the contemplation of the 
condition of his class. Nicoll had no need ofsuch re-formation 
of character as this. Sprung from the poor, Presbyterian 
stock, he was, by nature, of the sturdy race who never paltered 
right, as they esteemed right; growing up self formed, but 
kindly used, he became self-reliant and independent: the 
world had shown him kindness, and he knew that as the heart 
of the world was sound, so the evils existing in the world 
could be amended, and thus he sung that we are Brethren All: — 


WE ARE BRETHREN A’. 


A HAPPY bit hame this auld world would be, 

If men, when they're here, could make shift to agree, 
An’ ilk said to his neighbour, in cottage an’ ha’, 
“Come, gi’e me your hand—we are brethren a’.” 


1 ken na why ane wi' anither should fight, 

When to 'gree would make a’ body cosie an’ right, 
When man meets wi’ man, ‘tis the best way ava, 
To say, “Gi’e me your hand—we are brethren a’.” 


My coat is a coarse ane, an’ yours may be fine, 

And I maun drink water while you may drink wine ; 
But we baith ha’e a leal heart, unspotted to shaw : 
Sae gi’e me your hand—we are brethren a’, 
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The knave ye would scorn, the unfaithfu’ deride ; 

Ye would stand like a rock, wi’ the truthon your side; 
Sae would [,an’ nought else would I value a straw ; 
Then gi'e me your hand—we are brethren a’. 


Ye would scorn to do fausely by woman or man, 
T haud by the right aye, as weel as I can ; 

We are ane in our joys, our affections, an’ a’; 
Come, gie me yonr hand—we are brethren a’. 


Your mither has lo’ed you as mithers can lo’e ; 

An’ mine has done for me what mithers can do; 
We are ane hie an’ laigh, an’ we should na be twa: 
Sae gi’e me your hand—we are brethren a’. 

Ve love the same simmer day, sunny and fair ; 
Hlame! Oh, how we love it, dn’ a’ that are there! 
Frae the pure air o’ Heaven the same life we draw— 
Come, gi’e me your hand—we are brethren a’. 

Frail, shakin’ Auld Age, will soon come o’er us baith, 
An’ creepin alang at his back will be Death ; 

Syne into the same mither-yird we will fa’: 

Coie, gi’e me your hand—WE ARE BRETHREN A’. 


And here again, with kindly, but independent feeling he 
sings in strains worthy Robert Burns, the nghts and glories 


4 


of the Poor Folk :— 


THE PUIR FOLK. | When Boston boys at Bunker's hill 
A SONG. Gart Slavery’s minions falter ; 
While ilka hearth in a’ the bay 


Some crow fu’ proud oer bags 0’ gow | 
SOME acs oO’ gowd ‘ ct Reed ; 

t Was made fair Freedom's altar ; 
| 


And some are proud 0’ learning: 
An honest poor man’s worthy name 
I take delight in earning. ~ 
Slaves needua try to run us down— { 
To knaves we're unco dour folk ; 
We're aften wrane’d, but, deil may care! 
We're honest tuik, though puir folk! We saw the corn and haud the plough— 
We a’ work for our living ; 
We gather nought but what we’ve sawn— 
A’ else we reckon thieving :— 
And for the loun wha fears to say 
Ile comes 0° lowly sma’ folk, 
A wizen'd saul the creature has— 
Disown him will the puir folk! 


Wha fought the fight, and gained the day ? 
Gae wa’, ye knaves! ‘twas our folk: 

The beaien great men served a king— 
The victors a’ were puir folk! 


Wi Wallace wight we fought fw’ weel, 
_ When lairds and lords were jinking ; 
Chey knelt before the tyrant louwn— 
_ We brak his crown I'm thinking. 
The muckle men he bought wi’ gowd— 
Syne he began to jeer folk; 
But neither swords, nor gowd, nor guile, 
Could turn the sturdy puir folk! rs . 
Great sirs, and mighty men 0’ earth, 


W a wud King Charlie tried to bind Ye aften sair misca’ us; 
Vi’ airn sau oY? > sPiEnleaA ; rs a vi 
Rin aren — and conscience, And hunger, cauld and poverty 
An’ ithér ante.’ woes des Come after ye to thraw us. 
d ier daft-like nonsense — { ’ i 
Re abtoront “ ke nonsense Yet up our hearts we strive to heeze, 
een m Marsion such a stour, In spite o’ you and your folk ; 
BE a a ne ree ‘y — rod folk ? staan But mind, enough’s as gude’s a feast, 
Aa prayed i ought wi’ Pymand Noll ¢ Although we be but puir folk { 
Phe trusty, truthfu’ puir folk! . a 
Wha ance upon auld Scotland's hills We thank the Powers for gude and ill, 


eW re hunte ke 2 itviek ‘ 
And h er gers ~_ iy sag As gratefu’ folk should do, man; 
Fy si ron ti “ ys ~ _ shot wi guns, | But maist o a’ because our sires 
race im ‘ts ba trick,—~ Fai re : 
Because they ae es: ie , sp Sh _ Were tailors, smiths, and ploughmen. 
About ¢) - HTL et the pi lest Good men thev were as stanch as steel ; 
Tie beets ees They didna wrack and screw folk 
rhe _— bloodhounds to the clan— Wi’ empty pouches—honest hearts— 
slartyrs were the puir folk! , Thank God, we come o’ poor folk ! 


Not thus does Massey sing. Fierce, from the herding place 
of what he considers an outeast race, he shouts his wrongs, and 
demands that all shall succumb to his class. What is a 
Patriot he asks—and thus he replies :— 
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THE PATRIOT. 


Ay, Tyrants, build your Babels! forge your fetters! link your chains! 

As brims your guilt-cup fuller, ours of grief ebbs to the drains ; 

Still, as on Christ's brow, crowns of thorn for Freedom’s Martyrs twine; 

Still batten on live hearts, and madden, o’er the hot blood-wine. 

Murder men sleeping, or awake,—torture them dumb with pain, 

And tear, with hands all bloody red, Mind’s jewels from the brain! 

Your feet are on us, Tyrants—strike! and hush Earth's wail of sorrow: 

Your sword of power, so red to-day, shall kiss the dust to-morrow. 

O: but *t will be a merry day, the world shall set apart, 

When Strife’s last brand is broken in the last crown’d Tyrant's heart ! 

Aid it shall come,—despite of Rifle, Rope, and Rack, and Seatfold, 

Once more we lift the earnest brow, and battle on unbafiied. 

Our hopes ran mountains high, we sang at heart, wept tears of gladness, 

When France, the bravely beautiful, dasht down her sceptred madness ; 
And Hungary her one-hearted race of mighty heroes hurl d 

In the death-gap of the nations, as a bulwark for the world. 

O Hungary! gallant Hungary! grand and glorious thou wert, 

The World’s soul feeding, like a river, gushing from God's heart ; 

And Rome,— who, while her Heroes bled, felt her old breast heave higher, — 
Jiow her eyes redden’d with the flash of all their Roman fire ! 

Mothers of children, who shall live the Gods of future story ! 

Your blood shall blossom from the dust, and crown the world with glory. 
Ye ‘Il tread them down yet, curse and crown! up-lift the trodden Slave, 
And Freedom shall be sovran in the courts of fool and knave. 

Wail for the hopes that have gone down! the young life vainly spilt ! 
Th’ Eternal Murderer still sits erown’d, and throned in damning guilt: 
Stillin God’s golden sun the Tyrants’ bloody banners burn, 

And Priests,—Hell’s midnight hugs !—to their soul-strangling work return! 
See how the oppressors of the poor with serpents hunt our blood ; 

Hear, from the dark the groan and curse go maddening up to God. 

They kill and trample us poor worins, till earth is dead men’s dust ; 
Death's red tooth daily drains our hearts, but end, ay, end it must. 

The herald of our coming Christ leaps in the womb of Time; 

The poor’s grand army treads the Age’s march with step sublime. 

Ours is the mighty future! and what marvel, brother men, 

If the devoured of ages should turn devourers then ? 

O! brothers of the bounding heart, I look thro’ tears and smile, 

The World is rife with sounds of fetters snapping "neath the file; 

Tlay my handon England's heart, and in each life-throb mark, 

The pealing thought of freedom ring its Toesin in the dark. 

I see the Toiler hath become a glorious Christ-like preacher, 

And, as he wins a crust, stands proudly forth, the great world-teacher ; 
He still toils on, but, Tyrants, ’tisa mighty thing when slaves, 

Who delve their lives into tiieir work, know that they delve your graves, 
Anarchs! your doom comes swittly! brave and eagle spirits cliime, 

To ring Oppression's death-kneil from the old watch-towers of time ; 

A spirit of Cromwellian might is stirring at this hour, 

And thought is burning i men’s eyes with more than speechful power. 
Old England, cease the mummer’s part ! wake, Starveling, Serf, and Slave! 
Youse in the majesty of wrong, great kindred of the brave! 

Speak, and the world shall answer, with her voices myriad-fold, 

And men, like Gods, shall grapple with the giant-wrongs of old. 

Now, Mothers of the people, give your babes liervic milk ; 

Sires, soul your sons to daring deeds, no more soft words of silk ; 

Great spirits of the mighty dead take shape, and walk our mind, 

Their glory smites our upward look, we seem no longer blind ; 

They tell us how they broke their bonds, and whisper, “So may ye:" 
One sharp, stern struggle, and the slaves of centuries are free! 

The people's heart, with pulse like cannon, panteth for the fray, 

And, brothers, gallant brothers, we'll be with you in that day. 


But, whilst singing thus, the land that gave him birth has 
its own proper place in the heart of our Poet of Labor, And 
liere, we would remark, that Massey’s poetry discloses an 
admiration, and complete appreciation of all the glories of lis 
country, not always discoverable in the verses of the great body 
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of his brother Poets of Labor. He appears to understand 
very clearly that there are memories “ which God and good men 
will not let die ;” and that bread and wages being secured, and 
other topics of the virtuous and indignant order granted, there 


are matters without which life is not hfe. 


This spirit is very 


plainly evinced in the lines entitled, Our Land :— 


OUR LAND. 
T 1s the Land that our stalwart fore-sires 
trode, 
Where the brave and heroic-soul’d 
Implanted our freedom with their best 
blood, 
In the martyr-days of old. 

The huts of the lowly gave Liberty birth, 
Their hearts were her cradle glorious, 
And wherever her foot-prints letter’d the 

earth, 
Great spirits up-sprang victorious, 
In our rare old Land, our dear old Land, 
With its memories bright and brave, 
And sing hey for the hour its sons shall band 
To free it of Tyrant and Slave. 
Alfred was of us, and Shakespeare’s thought 
Kekings us, all crowns above! 
And Freedom's dear faith a tresh splendour 
caught 
From our grand old Milton's love! 
And we should be marching on gallantly, 
And striding from glory to glory, 
For the Right with our Might striking 
valiantly, 
On the track of the famous in story— 
For our rare old Land, our dear old Land, 
With its memories bright and brave, 
And sing hey for the hourits sons shall band 
To free it of Tyrant and Slave. 














On Naseby-field of the fight sublime, 
Our old red Rose doth blow! 
Would to God that the soul of that earlier 
time 
Might marshal us conquering now! 
On into the Future's fair clime the world 
sweeps, 
And the time trumpets true men to free- 
dom : 
At the heart of our helots the mounting 
God leaps, 
But O for the Moses to lead ’em ! 

For our rare old Land, our dear old Land, 
With its memories bright and brave! 
And sing hey for the hour.its sons shall band 

To free it of Tyrant and Slave. 


What do we lack, that the ruffian Wrong 
Should starve us ’mid heaps of gold’ 
We have brains as broad, we have arms as 
strong, 
We have hearts as big and as bold! 


| Will a thousand years more of meek suffer- 


ing schoo] 
Our lives to a sterner bravery ? 
No! down and down with their robber rule, 

And up from the land of slavery ! 

For our rare old Land, our dear old Land, 
With its memories bright and brave ! 

And sing hey for the hour its sons shall band 
To free it of Tyrant and Slave. 


In addition to this admiration of all that should be admired 


in his native land, Massey possesses, in his poet’s soul, a love 
of the beautiful in allits phases. In the following noble lines, 
which he calls the Zhe Chivalry of Labour, there is a grandeur 
and heroicness of thought, wonderful in one so reared as its 
writer; and, inour mind it is the finest poem in his book. There 
is a ring in the lines that rouses the spirit like the clashing of 
the swords in the German accompaniment to Korner’s noble 
lyric: as we read it we feel inclined to exclaim, as a refrain 
to each verse—“Come, let us Worship Beauty:”— 
THE 


CHIVALRY OF LABOUR 
EXHORTED TO THE WORSHIP OF BEAUTY. 


OvR world oft turns in gloom, and life hath many a perilous way, 

Yet there’s no path so desolate and thorny, cold and gray : 

But Beauty like a Beacon burns above the dark of strife, - 

And like an Alchemist she turns all things to golden life. 

On human hearts her presence droppeth precious manna down 

On human brows her glory gathers like a coming crown : j 

Her smile lights wp Life's troubled stream, and Love. the swimmer ! lives; 
And O ‘tis brave to battle for the guerdon that she gives ! ‘ 
then let us worship Beauty with the knightly faith of old 

0 Chivalry of Labor toiling for the Age of Gold! : 
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The first-fruits of the Past at Beauty's shrine are offer'd up, 

From which a vintage meet for Godsshecrushethin her cup: 

And from the living Present doth she press the rare new wine, 

To glad the hearts of all her lovers with a draught diviie. 

Earth’s crowning miracle! she comes! with blessing lips, that part 
Like mid-May's rose flusht open with the fragrance of her heart: 
And life turns to her colour—kindles with her light—like flowers 
That garner up the golden fire, and suck the mellow showers. 

Come let us worship Beauty with the knightly faith of old, 

O Chivalry of Labour toiling for the Age of Gold! 


Come let us worship Beauty where the budding Spring doth flower, 
And lush green leaves and grasses flush out sweeter every honr; 

Or Summer's tide of splendour floods the lap o’ the World once more, 
With riches like a sea that surges jewels on its shore. 

Come feel her ripening influence when morning feasts our eyes— 
Thro’ open gates of glory—with a glimpse of Paradise: 

Or queenly night sits crowned, smiling down the purple gloom, 

And Stars, like Heaven’s fruitage, melt i’ the glory of their bloom. 
Come let us worship Beauty wlth the knightly faith of old, 

O Chivalry of Labour toiling for the Age of Gold! 


Come from the den of darkness and the city’s soil of sin, 

Put on your radiant Manhood, and the Angel’s blessing win ! 

Where wealthier sunlight comes from Heaven, like welcome-smiles of God, 
And Earth's blind yearnings leap to life in flowers, from out the sod: 
Come worship Beauty in the forest-temple dim and hush, 

Where stands Magnificence dreaming! and God burneth in the bush: 

Or where the old hills worship with their silence for a psalm, 

Or Ocean's weary heart doth keep the sabbath of its calm. 

Come let us worship Beauty with the knightly faith of old, 

O Chivalry of Labour toiling for the Age of Gold! 


Come let us worship Beauty: she hath subtle power to start 
Heroic word and deed out-flashing from the humblest heart ! 
Great feelings will gush unawares, and freshly as the first 

Rich Rainbow that up startled Heaven in tearful splendour burst. 
0 blessed are her lineaments, and wondrous are her ways 

To re-picture God’s worn likeness in the suffering human face ! 
Our bliss’ shall richly overbrim like sunset in the west, 

And we shall dream immortal dreams, and banquet with the 
Then let us worship Beauty with the knightly faith of old, 
0 Chivalry of Labour toiling for the Age of Gold. 


» Blest. 


In the edition of the Poems before us, the author has 
introduced some short pieces recently written. Amongst 
these the best is that in honor of our alliance with France. 
There is a rough, manly, and withal poetical, spirit in the lines 
quite in keeping with the subject. He calls the poem,— 


THE LILIES OF FRANCE AND OLD | We have dasht together like waves and 
ENGLAND'S RED ROSE, rocks ! 





Like a stern old friend, War grimly comes We have fought till our shirts grew 
lo the temple of peaceful Life ; Oe red! ‘ ee , 
With the well-known nod of his beckoning We have met in the shudderlng battle- 
plumes | SHOCKS, : 
He hurries us into the strife. = Where none bat the freed soul fled! 
Ai.d we meet once more, in the fields of | Now side by side, in the fields of fate, 
fate, And shoulder to shoulder, are WE ; 
With our chivalrous Enemy, aa t know, by the grip of our hands in 
W ho knows, by the grip of our hands inh; ate, 
! the Lilies of France and old England’s | 9! the Lilies of France and old England's 
Red Rose . ted Rose | . 
Are twiné¢d in a Coronal now ; Are twined in a Coronal now; 
A uiat War's bloody bridal it glitters and | And at War's bloody bridal it glitters and 
glows . glows me 
n liberty’s beautiful brow. al 


On Liberty's beautiful brow. 
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Till the last fetter’d nation that calls us 


Then gather ye, gather to battle, ye the 
Braves, is free, ; 7 
In the might of your old renown! | _ Let us fall upon Ty ——_ s perge! 
And follow ye, follow ye, over the waves, _ Brave Italy, | oland, and ft ungary, see, 
Where Liberty’s sun went down! | With their praying hands seek for a 
. . ‘ ; "on ' 
By the bivouac-fire, in the battle-shower. | Sword! 
' "| ‘Till the Storm-God is roused in each suffer- 


Remember your destiny grand, 


To set in the thrones of their olden ing land, 


Let us march thro’ the welcoming world ; 


owe»r sae 
The peoples of many a land! | And till Freedom and Faith shall go hand- 
For the Lilies of France and old England's | in-hand, ; 
Red Rose |  Letus keep the war-standard unfurl d! 
| For the Lilies of France and old England’s 


Are twined in a Coronal now ; 
And at War's bloody bridal it glitters and ted Rose 
Are twined in a Coronal now; 


PA iT WS ' 
On Liberty's beautiful brow. | And at War s bloody bridal it glitters and 
glows 


On Liberty's beautiful brow. 


We have observed that Massey has given us no poems of a 
humorous character—and this quality of humor the peculiar 
circumstances of his life were calculated to depress—as very 
few human beings possess the enviable temperament of Oliver 
Goldsmith, or Wark Tapley. Whilst Massey has no joys save 
those of the present, or those which shine m the future, thie 
early memories of Nicoll were ful! of odd and droll events and 
characters. He has given us most humorous poetic sketches 
of Scottish life and Scottish feeling, and as we read The Bazlie, 
or The Provost, we have the little great men of the country 
town before us. We have, however, selected as best specimens 
of hishumor, Zhe Wooing, and Bonnie Bessie Lee. 


THE WOOING. 


THOUGH overly proud, she was bonnie an’ young, 
And, in spite o° her jeers an’ her scornim, 

I lo’ed her as weel, or mair than mysel’; 
An’ | follow’d her e enin’ an’ mornin’. 

She trysted me ance, an’ she trysted me twice, 
But—the limmer!—she never came near me; 

And, when I complained o’t, she leuch, while she speer’d 
Was 1 fear’d that the bogles would steer me? 


I gaed to the market to meet wi’ my joe, 
An’ to buy her back-burdens o’ fairin’, 
My lang-hoarded shillin’s an saxpences took ; 
For L vow'd that 1 wou’dna be sparin’. 
She pouch'd a’ my sweeties, my apples, an’ rings, 
Till awa’ was ilk lang-treasured shillin’, 
Then says I, “ We'll go hame ;” “ Losh, Geordie, gae wa’,” 
Says she, “for your supper is spillin’ !” 


Wi’ puir Geordie’s fairings, sae fine, in her pouch, 
She gaed an’ drew up wi anither— 
The chield threw his arms about her sweet neck, 
An’ awa, hame they cleckit thegither. 
Wi’ a heart sad an’ sair I follow'’d the twa— 
At her auld father’s door saw them partin'— 
Syne litted the sneck, an’ crap after my joe, 
Wi a waetu’-like look, I am certain ! 


1 whisper’d her name, an’ I clinkit me down 
in the dark, on the settle, aside her, 

An’ clew at my head—I was sairly tongue-tied ; 
ror 1 hadna the smeddum to chide her. 
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T now an’ then mumbled a short word or twa-~ 
A saft word or twa to my dearie ; 

But she gapit, an’ gauntit, sae aft an’ sae lang, 
An’ she said she o’ courtin’ was weary ! 


I raise to gae hame; but the deil, for my sins, 
O'er the floor gart me stoiter an’ stammer, 

Till the pans made a noise, as the tinker had been 
A-smashin’ them a’ wi’ his hammer. 

At the clatter, up startit the waukrife auld wife,— 
Her claes she put on in a hurry ; 

Says she, “ There ‘sa loun 'yont the hallan wi’ Meg, 
An’ the tangs in his harns I will bury !” 


The flytin’ auld rudas cam’ but wi’ a bang; 
An’ my bosom was in a sad swither; 

An’ maist I would ‘greed to forgotten my Meg, 
If Lhad got quit o’ her mither. 

The wife an’ the tangs were ahint me, I trow; 
An’ the window was hie,—but I jumpit; 

An’ up to the neck in a deep midden hole, 
Like a trout in a bucket, I plumpit! 


Baith mither an’ dochter glower'd out on the fun, 
An’ the young gilpie Maggie was laughin’; 

The auld ane skreigh’d out wi’ a terrible yowl, 
“Hey, lad! ye are row'd in a rauchan.” 

My face it was red, an’ my heart it was sair, 
While my fause love my sorrow was mockin' ; 
And an uncanny something arise up in my throat, 

Till I thought that I surely was choakin’. 


I ran to the burn, an’ to drown me I vow'd, 
For my heart wi’ my fause love was breakin’ ; 
But the banks were sae high, and the water sae deep, 
That the sight o't wi’ fear set me quakin’'! 
Says I, Why despair? Sae comfort I took:— 
A sweetheart ! I'll soon get anither: 
Sae hamewith I toddled, an’ endit it a’— 
For I told my mischance to my mither! 


That time tries all, and changes all, every body knows; and 
possibly, in no case do we percieve those changes so clearly as 
upon returning after a few years absence, to find the blooming 
maiden transformed into the grave wife and mother ; and, 
doubtless, many a man has been able to apply to his own 
particular case that line of Nicoll’s which declares of thie 
maid and the wife— 


“‘T'd rather hae’ the ither ane than this Bessie Lee.” 


BONNIE BESSIE LEE. 
SONG, 


Bonnie Bessie Lee had a face fu’ 0’ smiles, 

And mirth round her ripe lip was aye dancing slece ; 
And light was the footfa’, and winsome the wiles, 

©’ the flower o’ the parochin— our ain Bessie Lee! 


Wi' the bairns she would rin, and the school laddies paik, 
And o'er the broomy braes like a fairy would tilee, 

Till auld hearts grew young again wi’ love for her sake :— 
‘There was life in the blithe blink 0’ Bonnie Bessie Lee! 


She grat wi’ the waefu’, and laughed wi’ the glad, 
And light as the wind ‘mang the dancers was slie ; 
And a tongue that could jeer, too, the little limmer had, 
Whilk keepit aye her ain side for Bonnie Bessie Lec! 
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And she whiles had a sweetheart, and sometimes had twa— 
A limmer o’ a lassie !—but, atween you and me, 

Her warm wee bit heartie she ne'er threw awa, 
Though mony a ane had sought it frae Bonny Bessie Lee ‘ 


But ten years had gane since I gazed on her last,— 
For ten years had parted my auld hame and me; 
And I said to mysel’ as her inither’s door I pass’d, 
“ Will 1 ever get anither kiss frae Bonnie Bessie Lee aad 


sut Time changes a’ thing—the ill-natured loon! 
Were it ever sae rightly he'll no let it be ; 
But I rubbit at my een, and I thought 1 would swoon, 
How the carle had come roun’ about our ain Bessie Lee! 


The wee laughing lassie was a gudewife growing auld— 
Twa weans at her apron and ane on her knee; 

She was douce, too, and wise-like—and wisdom’s sae cauld :—— 
I would rather ha’e the ither ane than this Bessie Lee! 


But, it may be asked, has Ireland no Poet of Labor ? 


Reader, yes; in the days of our “wrath and cabbage” patriotism, 
when the future rulers of Ireland were assumed to be, perhaps, 
walking the streets, out at elbows, and with empty pockets, 
some very admirable specimens of poetry by artizans were 


inserted in Zhe Nation, and other organs of the Young Ireland 
faction. 
although sprung from the artizan class, and living bv the 
work of their hands, sang in most cases, of Saxon wrongs 
heaped on Ireland, and took the condition of the country 
rather than the condition of their fellows as the theme of their 
songs. Davis—better known under the xom de plume of “The 
Belfast Man,” was a very remarkable poet of this order; and 
Frazer, writing under the signature of “ De Jean,” was a more 


But, strangely enough, these Poets of Labor, 


prolific, if not a better Poet of Labor. The best specimen of 
“ De Jean’s” ability is entitled Zhe Holy Wells; and it is 
worthy of note also for the peculiar “ twist” in the author’s 
mind, enabling him to give to such a theme a semi-political 
semi-demogogical character :— 


THE HOLY WELLS. 


Tue holy wells—the living wells—the cool, the fresh, the pure— 
A thousand ages rolled away, and still those founts endure 

As full and sparkling as they flowed, ere slave, or tyrant trod 
rhe emerald garden, set apart for Irishmen by God! 

And while their stainless chastity and lasting life have birth 
Amid the oozy cells and caves of gross, material earth; 
The scripture of creation holds no fairer type than they— 

Phat an immortal spirit can be linked with human clay ! 


How sweet, of old, the bubbling gush—no less to antlered race 
"han to the hunter, and the hound, that smote them in the chase : 
In forest depths the water-fount beguiled the Druid’'s love _ 
Lk rom that celestial fount of flre, which warmed from worlds above: 
Inspired apostles took it for a centre to the ring - 
W hen sprinkling round baptismal life—salvation—from the spring ; 
And in the sylvan solitude, or lonely mountain cave wie 
Beside it passed the hermit's life, as stainless as its wave. 
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The eottace hearth—the convent wall—the battlemented tower, 
Grew up around the crystal springs, as well as flag and flower ; 

‘The brovklime and the water-cress were evidence of healih, 
Abiding in those basins, free to Poverty and Wealth: 

The city sent pale sufferers there the faded brow to dip, 

And woo the water to depose some bloom upon the lip; 

The woundeé warrior dragged him towards the unforgotten tide, 
And deemed the draught a heavenlier gift than triumph to his side. 


The stag. the hunter, and the hound, the Druid and the saint, 

And anchorite are gone—and even the lineaments grown faint, 

Of those old ruins, into which, for monuments, had sunk 

The glorious homes, that held, like shrines, the monarch and the monk ; 
So far into the heights of God the mind of man has ranged, 

Tt learned a lore to change the earth—it s very sclf it changed 

To some more bright intelligence; yet still the springs endure, 

The same fresh fountains, but become more precious to the poor ! 


For knowledge has abvsed its powers, an empire to erect 

For tyrants, on the rights the poor had given them to protect ; 

Till now the simple eiements cf natnre are their all, 

That from the cabin is net iilched, and lavished in the hall— 

And while night, noon, or morning meal no other plenty brings, 

No beverage than the water-draught from old, spontaneons springs ; 
They, sure, may deem them holy wells, that yield from day to day, 
One blessing which no tyrant hand can taint, or take away. 

We will not speculate upon this want of class feeling 
amongst Irish Poets of Labor, to which we have referred. It 
may be that our want of factory employment has, by prevent- 
ing the aggregation of our artizans, checked this sentiment ; 
but, be the cause what it may, the absence of this spirit is 
plainly evident, and forms a very remarkable point in the con- 
sideration of their poems. 

We have now written as fully as we intended, and indeed 
as fully as is necessary, upon the subject of this paper. To 
write a complete history of the Poets of Labor was beyond 
our intention, and would exceed our space. We should begin 
with the Saxon times, when Cedmon, the Ploughman, sang in 
the Monastery of Streoneshalh, the lays of his own composi- 
tion, to beguile the hours of the Lady Hilda, who ruled the 
community of the house. We might introduce Ben Jonson ; 
possibly Shakspere ; John Taylor, the Water Poet; benezer 
Kiliott ; Thom ; Cooper, the Chartist ; Hugh Miller, and many 
others ; but this would be to write a version of the Pursuit 
of Knowledge Under Difficulties, and a portion of this task 
has been admirably performed by Southey, in his introduction 
to the verses of John Jones, the poetical, self-educated serving 
man.* 

We have selected, asour subjects, Nicoll and Massey, because 


they are the chief poets of their leon: SROngeng Elliott. We 





* For a full account of the Ettrick Shepherd and his poems, see Iris# 
QuaRTERLY Review, Vol, UI. No. 10, p. 396. Art. ‘* The Harp of 
the North.” 
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have not selected them merely as poets: in the Radicalism of 
Nicoll, in the Chartism of Massey, there are warnings too 
grave to be despised. In Nicoll’s Puer Folk, in Massey’s 
The People’s Advent, we have expressed, as a poet only could 
express them, those feelings ground into the hearts aud minds 
of the class of whom these men forma part. True, this class 
cannot express their thoughts—but they can feel them. “I 
write my heart in my poems,” declares Nicoll: I do not 
think now as I thought when writing some of my poems, 
declares Massey, but I reprint these poems as they expressed 
what I then felt, and what my class feel still. What matters 
it whether these feelings be well or ill foanded—they are in 
the hearts of the people ; they will abide in their hearts, gain- 
ing strength, festering into convictions, becoming a Crecd, 
a Faith, a Faith acting by violence, bloodshed, hatred, 
and destruction, to all above them in the social scale. We do 
not seek to check the democratic spirit amongst the great, en- 
during, wonderful Working Classes of these Kingdoms ; but 
we do most earnestly desire to see that spirit directed to its 
proper, safe, and wisest end—and this can only be accom- 
plished by proving to these classes that they are an integral 
portion of the Nation, and by treating them as such; this 
can be achieved by Education, and by spreading amongst 
employer and employed a more accurate knowledge of their 
relative interests and duties. 

These are great questions; questions upon which only 
practical politicians should write; but we have a politician, 
practical and wise ; one who is intimately acquainted with this 
subject in its full bearing upon master and workman. Mr. 
Charles Morrison, whose excellent Assay on the Relations 
Between Labor and Capital was reviewed in our last Number,* 
thus writes of this question :— 

‘** The growth of the democratic element, whether directly by the 
lowering of the qualifications for the suffrage, or indirectly, through 
the moral influence of the masses, means the preponderance of the 
interests of labour, over the interests of property. If then the 
working classes, or that portion of them, whose superior intelligence 
and activity tend to make them the representatives of the rest, very 
generally believe, that the rate of wages and other arrangements 
between themselves and the other classes, are unfair and disadvantage- 
ous to themselves, and that a better state of things is attainable, it is 





* See InisH QuarTERLY Review, Vol. IV. No. 16, p. 793. Art. 
‘** The Future of ‘The Working Classes.” 
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natural that they will use both their legal right or their actual 
though not legally recognized power to attain it. And as their 
whole condition, and that of their families, and almost their 
daily bread are at stake upon the results of such an attempt, 
as any belief of the injustice of social arrangements which they 
may entertain, will be constantly irritated into indignation by 
the contrast which their own general poverty and frequent distress 
present to the immense masses of wealth amidst which they live, and 
as agitators will never be wanting to fan their smouldering passions 
into flame, it is to be expected, that they will bring to the struggle a 
greater intensity of excitement than is seen in the most animated of 
merely political contests. If then they should entertain erroneous 
ideas upon such subjects; if they should attribute to the faults of 
individuals or of social arrangements, those evils of their condition, 
which are in fact, the result of inevitable natural laws, or of their 
own conduct; if they should believe that these evils are to be 
remedied by measures, which are in truth, unjust, impracticable, and 
pernicious ; it is difficult to over-rate the amount of mischief and 
confusion which they may produce, by acting upon such views before 
they shall be finally undeceived on all those points.” 


Mr. Morrison, after explaining the principles upon which 
trade should be conducted, contends that the working classes 
should be taught,— 


“That neither idleness, luxuries nor expensive vanities and tastes, 
are required, for happiness—that the man who has comfortable diet, 
clothes, and lodging, freedom from oppression, and a moderate share 
of leisure and means for mental improvement, hasas good a chance 
of happiness as external circumstances can furnish him with—are 
trite and admitted maxims which are not the less true and important, 
because they are ignored in most men’s practice. Looking to man’s 
animal structure, physiologists would certainly pronounce that a 
very considerable amount of muscular labour is condusive to its 
perfect action: and looking to his double nature it is hardly less 
certain that much occupation of the body in useful labour, is a great 
prevention and cure for manifold disorders of his moral being.’* 

We like this practical plan by which Mr. Morrison would 
solve this economic riddle. Doubtless if men of experience 
such as his had applied some portion of their time to elucidating 
these questions, the country would thereby be served. All 
philosophy, and all metaphysics, will never settle these difficul- 

: me) . : e a 
lies. ‘The science and the practice are here at issue, and here, 
as ever, practice is triumphant. “ lpsos tamen politicos multo 





* If the reader desires to learn how this identification in interest, of 
employer and employed, can be accomplished, he will find the secret 
fully disclosed in the succeeding paper, devoted to an account of the 
Factory Schools of Price’s Patent Candle Company, directed by J. P, 
Wilson, Esq.—Ep. 
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felicius de rebus politicis scripsisse, quam philosophos dubitari 
non potest,” declares Spinosa ; and this admission is but the 


confession of those qualities making up the Raat of 
statesmanship in the instances afforded by Machiavelli, by 


Bacon, and by Edmund Burke. 

This is no digression from our subject. If Poets of Labor 
tell us that they sing the feelings of their fellows; if they 
write, as they declare, their hearts in their poems,—and if he 
who wrote in 1836, is exceeded in strength and genius by him 
who wrote in 1854, surely a Poet of Labor is something more 
than a Poet—he becomes a teacher to his readers—a teacher 
to the statesmen of his country. These cannot, unless they 
be forgetful of every duty of a statesman, permit the growth 
of such a spirit as that which Massey indicates ; they cannot 
suffer ignorance, springing from their own neglect, to produce 
its terrible results—hatred and crime—ending in a veritable 
“ People’s Advent.” 

Let us not be understood as at all contemning Gerald Massey 
because he has published poems written when his heart 
was imbittered by grief and misconception—he were a knave 
to suppress them. Publishing them as we have them now, 
with the declaration of his preface, he is a patriot, as truly as 
he is thoroughly a Poet. If he but continue unspoiled by the 
just approbation with which his poems have been received, he 
will yet be as great a poet as he is now an honest, out-speaking 
man; and as he has taught that Labor has its Chivalry, so it 
may come to pass that he will yet bethe Laureate of that 
Chivalry. 














Arr. 1V. NATLONAL, FACTORY, AND REFORMATORY 


SCHOOLS. 


SECOND PAPER—FACTORY SCHOOLS.* 

1. Syecial Reports By The Directors to The Proprietors of 
Prices Patent Candle Company, Respecting that Part of 
the Proceedings of the Annuat Generat Meeting of the 
Company, 24th March, 1852, which has reference to the 
Educational, Moral, and Religious Charge to be Taken 
by the Company Over the Persons, (aud Especially the 
Young Persons) in its Employment; with Nine other Pam- 
phlets on this[mportant Subject. By James P. Wilson, Ksq. 
Managing Director of the Company. 1851 to 1354. 

2. Education In The Mining Districts: Report On the Factory 
School, of Messrs. John Bagnall and Sons, at Gold’s Hill, 
Wednesbury. From “The Midland Counties Herald, 
Birmingham and General Advertiser;” Thursday, January 
llth, 1855. 

The author of that remarkable book, Ze Claims of Labour, 
has wisely observed —“ We say that Kings are God’s Viceger- 
ents upon earth; but almost every human being has at one 
time or other of his life, a portion of the happiness of those 
around him in his power, which might make him tremble, if 
he did but see it in all its fulness :” these are words of 
gravest import ; declaring a truth which all should know, 
declaring a truth upon which one man has acted, and upon 
which many are worthily proceeding. And yet, plain as the 
principle that employer and employed have mutual duties and 
mutual rights to be discharged by eachto each, they generally 
act as if the sole bond between them consisted in the payment 
and receipt of wages. Hence the strikes, the lock outs, and 
the whole barbaric code of artizan honor—where the impotent 
gold of the master is matched against the impotent poverty of 
the workman. 

_ Fortunately, however, there are some men who, remember- 

ing the sage counsel of Fuller, know that “ well may masters 

consider how easie a transposition it had been for God, to have 
made him to mount into the saddle that holds the stirrup; and 

made him to sit down at the table, who stands by with a 


r For the first paper of this series—National Schools—being a history of 
the English and Irish systems, from Bell and Lancaster, to the publica- 
tion of the Lords’ Report on Irish National Schools, 1854, see IrisH 
QuarTERLY Review, Vol. IV. No. 16, p. 1042. 
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trencher,” and endeaveur to perform their duties towards their 
work-people ; and in doing so, in rendering their people happier 
and better, a feeling of identification in interest and in well 
being springs between employer and employed ; and the general 
business of the establishment is thereby incalculably benefited. 
We are not, in this paper, to argue upon abstract points ; we 
are not now to concern ourselves, or to vex the reader by fancied 
cases, and glowing accounts of theoretic or supposed 
utopias ; but we are about to write the narrative, a simple and 
plain one, of Price’s Patent Candle Factory School, as founded 
and conducted at Belmont Factory, Vauxhall, London. 

Price’s Patent Candle Company, like all other joint stock 
Companies, is guided, in its manufacturing and trading depart- 
ments, by Managing Directors—and the gentlemen holding 
this office, in this particular Company, are Mr. James P. Wilson, 
and his brother, Mr. G. F. Wilson ; our references shall be, 
however, chiefly to the former. 

“ What kind of man,” we asked an esteemed mutual friend, 
“is Mr. Wilson?” “James Wilson,” he replied, “is one of 
the best men living, he has all Cobbett’s good-sense and ability, 
and none of Cobbett’s rascality ;” and, beyond all doubt, when 
the reader shall have concluded the reading of this paper, he 
will admit that Mr. James Wilson is as good and truea 
Christian as he is an able, judicious, earnest man. 

On the 29th day of May, 1851, a Committee was appointed, 
by the Board of Directors, for the purpose of making the 
following inquiries :— 

“First. To inquire and report to the Board the nature and 
extent of education at present available both to the children and 
adults employed at the Company’s works. Secondly. The outlay 
t! at has been incurred on this account to the present time and from 
what source. Thirdly. The nature and extent of religious instruc- 
tion available for the work-people and their families in the employ 
of the Company, and the facilities afforded them for attending public 
worship or otherwise, and Fourthly. Generally to suggest the course 
Which it may be expedient for the Company to adopt on these heads, 


and the nature of the propositions which it may be advisable to 
submit for the sanction of the proprietors.” 


On the Sth day of March, 1852, this Education Committee, 
reported to the Board of Directors, that, assisted by Mr. 
Moseley, the Government Inspector of Schools, they had 
inspected the day and night Schools of the Factory, founded and 
supported by Mr, James P. Wilson ; that the total number 
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of young persons in all the Schools, on the day of ispection, 
was 512; that when sufficient employment could not be given 
to the children in the factory, they were drafted to the 
School, and thus were kept from evil, and were always ready 
when wanted ; that they are not paid except when ai work ; 
that children from the neighbourhood of the Factory are 
taken into these schools before old enough to work, and when 
fit, those who have eared for themselves the best characters 
are drafted to the work-rooms ; that by these means the neces- 
sity of employing strangersis prevented ; that the increased 
expense of these owé scholars is under £50—with advantages 
more that equivalent to the cost ; that the annual expense of 
the Schools was— 





Candle Factory day School v eT £130 
Candle Factory evening School,... eos £190 
Night Light Factory boy’s School +n L110 
Night Light Factory girl’s School 5h L380 
L510 


that Mr. Wilson had established a cricket ground, small garden 
allotments, and summer excursions ; that in addition to the 
teachers provided for the factory work-people there isa per- 
manent chaplain, who visits the sick, acquaints himself with 
the names of children employed, makes himself familiar with 
the characters of the men, reads prayers for the assembled 
work-people, and exercises a general superintendence over all 
matters connected with the education and moral welfare of 
the persons employed ; that a chapel had been leased for the 
use of the work people ; that the conduct ofall attending it 
was most edifying; that the chaplain’s salary was £200 per 
annum, which with the £510 for the schools, and £135 for the 
cricket ground and summer excursions, made the total annual 
expenditure £545 ; that the chapel itself involved au additi 

expense of £260, which raised the entire annual estimate 
to £1,105; that Mr. Wilson had, from the original formation of 
the schools to the 3lst of December, 1851, expended no less 
than £3,259 of his own monies in annual payments in fur- 
nishing accommodation and books. ‘Lhe Comuiittee, in con- 
Hnuation, called upon the Board of Directors to consider how, 
and to what extent, these schools should be supported; and 
how, and . what amount, Mr. Wilson should be reimbursed. 
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We have thus considered the report of the Committee, a 
Report which records the beginning of the end ; but it 1s for us 
to show the commencement of the beginning, and the con- 
tinuance of the work, as detailed in a letter from Mr. Wilson 
to the Committee, and upon which, supported by the evidences 
of usefulness, witnessed by themselves, they more than recom- 
mended the extension of a munificent support, now most wisely 
and advantagecusly conceded. 

The Education Committee however, thought it advisable to 
obtain from Mr. Wilson an account of the Schools, believing 
that he, as the founder, could best describe their origin and 
progress. Mr. Wilson commenced his letter, bearing date 9th 
March, 1852, by stating that— 


« The schools began in a very humble way by half a dozen of our 
boys hiding themselves behind a bench two or three times a week, 
after they had done their day’s work and had their tea, to practice 
writing on scraps of paper with worn-out pens begged from the 
counting-house. The foreman of their department encouraged them 
and, as they persevered, and were joined by others of the boys, he 
begged that some rough moveable desks might be made for them. 
When they had obtained these, they used to clear away the candle- 
boxes at night, and set up the desks, and thus work more comfortably 
than before, although still at great disadvantages as compared with 
working in any ordinary school-room. My brother encouraged them 
with some books as prizes, and many who had been very backward 
improved much in reading and writing. The fact of the whole 
thing being the work of the boys themselves seemed to form so large 
apart of its value that we carefully abstained from interfering in 
it further than by these presents of books for prizes, and of copy 
books, spelling books, and testaments, and by my being (but not 
until long after the commencement, and after being much pressed 
and beiny assured that it would cause no restraint) always present 
at the school meetings to give them the sanction of authority, but 
taking no more active part than hearing the most backward boys 
their spelling.” 

These half dozen lads soon increased to thirty, and con- 
sidering that the numbers might increase still further, Mr. 
Wilson and Ins brother “ gutted” the upper part of an old 
building belonging to the faetory and formed a large school- 
room, capable of containing one hundred pupils, and erected 
an iron staircase by which it could be reached, at a total cost, 
for construction and furniture, of £172. 

In the winter of 1848 the boys took possession of this 
school-room, and so completely was the whole management 
entrusted to them, that the prayers with which the school 
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business closed, were read by one of themselves. Many of 
the elder boys now joined the school, and difficulties in 
controlling and directing the business having arisen, the 
necessity for some stronger ruling power than that of mere self- 
government became so evident, that at the request of the 
elder boys Mr. Wilson undertook the management of its aflairs, 
but occasionally his authority was guided by a general 
vote. 

This School, it will be observed, was an evening School, 
but in the trade of the Candle Company a branch of the 
manufacture known as “night lights,” forms an important 
item, and as these are made in large numbers and at 
particular times, as near the times when required as possible, 
many poor children, engaged in the work, were cast out 
upon the streets between the periods of employment. 

To remedy this evil a day school was opened in this new 
room, for those young persons, who were there taught the 
ordinary branches of education, and kept from the contamina- 
tion of the streets; and thus, whilst saving these children 
from evil, Mr. Wilson was enabling the company to avail 
itself of their services at any moment. It is the custom 
also to send all strange boys entering the factory to this school 
for a week or two, that it may be discovered whether they 
are careless or otherwise, as “night light” work requires 
care andl delicacy. The annual expense of the day school is 
£130, of which £96 are for regular salaries. 

In the spring of 1849, the best boys, and those most 
anxious to learn, were attending the evening school, but they 
formed a minority of the whole boys of the factory. Mr. 
Wilson was very anxious to induce aéd/ to attend, but 
compulsion was of course impossible. Indeed he saw the 
difficulty of inducing them to come, for he says, “ when you 
remember that the hour and a-half of schooling was always 
after a hard day’s work, you will not wonder that the boys 
did not all offer themselves.” He resolved, however, to induce 
all to come, not, as he says, by putting disgrace upon those 
who remained away, but by putting honor upon those who 
attended. Mr. Wilson writes :— 

‘* With this view, we repeatedly, in the spring and summer of 1849, 
asked all the school to atea party in the new room. The first tea 
was an interesting one, from the fact that very many of the boys 


had not been at anything of the sort before, and that many of 
them not being then in the habit of going to church, had never 
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erhaps put themselves into decent clothes at all, Those who came 
! Hid} Vly or dirtily dressed to our first tea, feeling themselves out of 
ine with the whole thing, tried hard to avoid this at the next 
arty. T hope that to sever al our first tea was the occasion of their 
king to neat dressing for life. I will just mention here, that so 
far as our experienc e goes, there is not wit! h boys as there 1s with 


oe | 


girls, any danger whateve r in leading them to th ink much of their 
( s, for the more they attend to it the nearer the ‘vy get to plat in black. 
Al t all our best boys now come to c hapel in plain black, 


thoveh not a word has ever been said to the m, or requit red to be said 
about their dress. One evening last summer a friend who had met 
troop of them on the way to one of our cricket matches, asked me 
afterwards whether the boys he had met could be our factory boys, 
as they wi re he said more neat! y dressed than his public school-fellows 

used to be. By the help of thes ‘ tea parties, ne chaile oe who 

did not belong to the school feel awkward and uncomfortable about 
not doing so—and very many joined, several however stipula iting 


that thev were not to be aske d to the next tea, lest that should be 

supposed to be their me tive for joining. Tl 1e total expense of the tea 
rom the first to the present time (includin 18 a Christmas one 
cviven h year to the boys of the day school,and last year one to the 
girs wines is £53, a ver larce sum, but I think most _ fitably exe 
pended. We have ‘bi: ver, given over anything of the sort for 
the elder boys, baving now much better attractions in the prize 


hooks, cricket matches, and summer excursions, 
lt wason Haster Medel lav that ou r first tea party was held, partly 


inorder to try our powers of attract ion against those of Camberwell 
Greenwich fairs, both of which are within the reach of the 

ar were the stro r, both ian and on the W hit- Monday 
folloy es 

eas Se es, ee ey: ee Be 2 yy = 

il) } Poa Qed, GUL 5 UiNd awful Vis iLatic 1) of tne Cholera, 
| } . : } ? ‘. fe 

¥' 1 being anxious to secure the healih of those 


employed in tie factory, obtained medical advice as to the 


best method of accomplishing his humane purpose ; and “ 
learned thot open air exercise combined with healthy amus 

, were the best preventatives. Accordingly, through the 
kin of two gentlemen, Mr. Symes and Mr. Graham, a 
kur piece of ground in Baitersea Fields was lent to Mr. 
¥ 1, and ee it the boys, after business hours, began to 
learn cricket. . Wilson writes :— 


‘ra seems an odd reason for taking to cricket, but I dare 
La ve ry hi: Appy effect on the general health of our 


a a have strengthened them against catching it. 
i) loct y one (an amiable and well conducted boy of sevei nteen), 
" inv or our boys lost relations li ving in the s: ame houses 
with them. Always when the game was finished the y collected ina 
corner of the fi ld, and took off their ¢ caps for a very short prayer 
ior the safety from cholera of themselves and their friends : and the 
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tone in which they said their amen to this, has always made me think, 

hat although the school was nominally given up for the time, they 
were really getting from their game so conc ‘Juded, more moral 
benefit than’ any quantity of ordinary schooling could have wiven 
them. They also met every morning in the school-room at six 
o'clock before beginning work,just for a few minutes togive thanks for 
having been safely brought to the beginning of the day, and to pray 
to be detended in it.” 


This cricket ground was given upto a builder who required 
it, and a rough enenciml | ficld of six and a-half acres, in 


thie neighbourhood of the factory y, was taken at a rent of £40 
perannum. ‘This being levelled and fenced, and evass having 
been sown init, gardens were allotted in addition to the 
cricket ground : these however, have now been given up, and 
the whole space is devoted to cricket. Lia summer the cricket 
ground is used three evenings im the weck by the men, the 
other three evenings by the boys; aud at length the mert of 
each class was put to the test by twenty-two ot the boys 
playing eleven ef the men, and beating them. This occurred 
in May, 1S51, and later in the year, they beat them agam in 
a return ofmatch of sixteen to eleven. Mr. Wilson observes, 
and his observations are worthy of the very closest aiten- 


tlion— 


y 4? 


I look upon the cricket as one of the very hi appiest parts ofall that 
we have been doing, and his ive never had any misgivings about inuue- 
ing our boys to take to it (which at first sometimes needs a Httle 
persuading), and to give up a good deal of their spare time and 
attention to it. With boys of a higher roe 33 than ours there inicht 
be a question about this; but all ours must expect to be wor king al 
their lives much more with their bodies than with their minds ; and 
of two boysin other respects alike, of whom one should spend many 
of his summer eve seni in cricket, and become a fair cricketer, and 
the other in dawdling about as most London boys do, the first would, 
when grown up, have strength and activity of body, and quickness 

he other, and would so possess in his 

labour a much more valuable comn nodity to take to market. We 
have, therefore, always told the boys not to look at cricket as merely 
an amusement, but as bringing with it that which will be of great 
value to them hereafter. The expense of the ericket for three years, 
and of the gardens, has been vei ‘y heavy —£249, of which 1 consider 
402 remains as still valuable in the cost of levelling, fencing, and 
prep wing the ground, stocks of garden implements, &c. ‘The rest 
is altogether gone. ‘Lie rough estimate of the present annual 
expense is £80, of which £40 is the rent of the present field. In 
speaking of the bodily benefits derived by the boys from it, | do not 
K all mean that these are the only ones ; on the contrary, any one 
observing our first-class boys in one of their matches, their entire 
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freedom from rudeness of conduct or language, in fact, their really 
ventlemanlike behavour towards each other, will feel that the moral 
training quite keeps pace with the physical. Then the cricket and 
the summer excursion (of which I have still to speak), are felt by 
them all to be part of the same system with the Sunday services and 
the winter’s hard schooling. The last alone might perhaps be too 
plain food for the rather weak intellectual and moral appetite of 
many of our boys, but the cricket and summer excursion make the 
whole to be pleasant. I feel that the amount of money, though so 
large, has been exceedingly well laid out, except that here, as in 
many other cases, with the thing to do again with our present experi- 
ence we could do it cheaper. I must state, for it isa fact too 
gratifying to be omitted, that the labour required for erecting the 
feuees cost us nothing. The men of the factory knowing that we 
had taken the ground, and that we were going to fence it in, begged 
to be allowed to do the work gratuitiously in their evenings. 

I think the mixing of the boys and myself withthe men in the 
cricket and gardening produced much good and kindly feeling among 
us all, and has made many work together in the factory during the 
winter as friends who feltas strangers before. I can answer for 
myself that I got to know well, and to like many of the men whom 
I had searcely known at all before, and I believe they got to know 
and like me. I hope for very much more of these good effects from 
the cricket of the coming summer. Everybody, especially those who 
happen to be most ignorant of the whole subject, such as some of 
the well intentioned persons who have been backing up the Amal- 
gated Society, is ready to preach about the necessity of this 
knowledge of each other by masters and men, but I suppose only 
masters can know the extreme difficulty of getting to be on a footing 
at all deserving the name of personal friendship with men of a factory 
when the number of them is large, however anxious they may be to 
get on such a footing. In business hours both master and men are 
too busy to have time for gossiping, and directly business is over 
the best of the men go, and ought to go, straight home to their 
families, not to see the masters again till business hours are again 
begun. And, although speaking from our experience here, the 
masters are always most cordially welcomed in the families, and the 
notion of such visits being considered an intrusion is a libel upon both 
masters and men, yet anything like general visiting is a simple 
physical impossibility. What little time the masters can give to 
visiting is sure to be required by those families of the boys which 
} ave no male head to take care of them, and,therefore their visiting 
Has no tendency to bring them into acquaintance with the men 
under them; except, indeed, in cases of dangerous illuess. 

/.. ith the boys and young men brought up in the factory the case 
is quite different, for there is no need of their going straight home to 
their families when work is over, so the masters can keep them in 
the school-room or elsewhere, and gain their affections and get great 
influence over them. With any of our young men we are, I trust, 
upon terms of true and deep personal friendship such as will last for 
lite, although, of course, when they in their turn become fathers of 
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families there will be the same want of much intercourse as with our 
present men; but when you once know a man thoroughly, and he 
you, the mere moving about in the same work, with a kindly word 
or look when you happen to be thrown together, quite keeps up the 
cordialty of feeling. In speaking of not knowing the men generally, 
I should, however say that there are many exceptions, at least as 
true and as happy as with the boys; but still these are exceptions, 
the rule being the other way, and anything tending to increase the 
number of the exceptions, as our cricket and gardens were found in 
practice to do last year, is of very great value; you catch the men 
one by one, as circumstances bring them within your reach, the boys, a 
whole net-full together, but with both of them it seems to be of 
comparatively very little consequence what it is with which you first 
get a real hold over them, gardens or cricket, or schooling, or some 
trouble which they come to consult you about ; once get well thrown 
in with them with a conviction on their part that you are thoroughly 
in earnest in wishing their good, and the better educated and more 
formed mind is quite certain to get very great influence for good over 
the less educated and less formed one, and this influence once obtained 
goes on working almost unconsciously to the person exercising it, 
except in its effects. 

I cannot leave the gardens and the cricket without noticing that 
they have been the means of softening to the boys one of the greatest 
evils now existing in the factory—the night-work, for which the men 
and boys come in at six in the evening to leave at six in the morning. 
My brother and myself live in hopes of seeing this entirely done away 
with in the course ot years, To do away with it now would require 
so very heavy an outlay, that we feel it would be out of the question 
to propose it. The boys who are on night-work do not go to bed 
directly their work is over, being generally unable to sleep if they do 
so. They used to dawdle about or take a walk, or in some other 
way get rid of the time till a little later in the day, when they went 
to bed just time enough to get as much sleep as they needed before 
getting up for work again. The same boys are not always at night- 
work but there are two gangs which take it in turns ; those who are 
on day-work one week are on night-work the next, and so on. Now 
all last summer the night gang of boys on leaving work at six o’clock 
in the morning, went straight to our field, and there they thoroughly 
enjoyed themselves in gardening and cricket until about a quarter 
past eight; they then collected in a shed which we have on the 
ground to hear a verse or two of the New Testament read to them, 
and to say the Lord’s Prayer together before going home to sleep ; 
and the way in which they joined in this little religious service, 
coming asit did justas a part of their enjoyment, would make one 
hope for very happy effects from it. I think had the factory and its 
profits belonged to me, and had the cricket and gardens cost double 
what I have stated, I should have thought it but a sort of conscience- 
money, well spent in thus strengthening the physical and moral health 
of these boys obliged by the necessities of the work to keep such 
unnatural hours. On four mornings a week they went out in this 
Way; on the other two they attended our school from six till eight 
to prevent their falling behind through missing the evening school, 
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which of course they must when on night- work; these two school 
mornings have ¢ ‘ontinued through the winter. We hope this summer, 
unless it should be very bot, to do with very muc ‘h less night-work 
than we were forced to have recourse to during the last. 

The next thing to notice is the summer ex¢ ‘ursion, Cur first 
expe riment was on Satur day, the 29th June, 1850, when 100 went 
down to Guildford, start ng by a train at, I think, half-past six in 
the morning, and coming aoe at nine atnight. It was a beautiful 
day, and one of iguana 1 enjoyment to them. Breakfast, dinner and 
tea were provided to eat on the grass. They strolled about the 
beautiful country in the neighbourhood of Guildford, played what 
was then our only cricket match of the year, the apprentices eg 
the rest of the factory (for in the then state of our cr icketing 
watch did not take very long to play), and in the middle of the 
day the clergyman of the ‘little church on the top of one of the hills, 
with a lovely view round it, who had been begged for the use of the 
church, kindly came and did his part of the service, the boys, their 
books having been brought with them, chaunting their part as they 
do in their own chapel. 1 had not felt at all sure how far this might 
chime in with the other proceedings of the day, but it did so most 
perfectly, partly, no doubt, through their having had plenty of the 
running about first. The church service was a quiet and resting 
pleasure in such a place, and under such circumstances, between the 
two divisions of the active pleasure which was the chief object of the 
day. The country about Guildfordis so really country, so absolute 
a contrast in its quie tness and extreme beauty to all the common life 
of these boys, that one felt what a world of new ideas and feelings 
they were being introduced to; the very many of them, at any rate, 
who had never seen anything like real country before. Krom the 
way they looked at and spoke of the country to each other when 
there, and spoke of it afte r returning, [am sure many of them if 
they live till nin ty will remember that one day, and with a fee ling 
more beneficial ti their sina than any which months of ordinary 


Sé hooling WOUIG DK iy to produce.” 


Uhe cost of this expedition was £28, and pena of the 


same kind | ut to otier |] alities have been since u! ler aken 
at an expense of sums double this amount. Myr, W il on has 
some very exccllent observations on the necessity for these 
iis; he considers it hard enough that boys who have 
worked all day In the factory should be : asked to attend school 
im the evening; but when they are so well disposed as to do 
these things, he believes those relaxations are useful to 
employer and employe ed. 


the large school-room, built in 1848, was soon overcrowded, 
the boys for want of space being compelled to write upon 
pieces of thick pastebo: id held upon. their knees ; another 
ovjection to this crowding was, that young men of nineteen or 
twenty years of age were mixed with boys of eleven or twelve. 
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A new room was thus proved indispensable, and, for want of 
space elsewhere, Mr. Wilson was compelled to build the new 
school-room upon the top of that erected in 1548. It cost, 
with its furniture, £276 ; and that those attending might not be 
forced to pass through the dirt and grease of a portion of the fac- 
tory close by the school-house, aniron_ stair-case and long gal- 
lery were erected communicating with the school,ata cost of £56. 

In the year 1849 Price’s Patent Candle Factory purchas- 
ed the night-light trade of Mr. Childs, and by this 
purchase a considerable number of boys and girls passed into 
the employment of the Company: for some short time these 
young persons were paid for as evening pupils at the National 
School, Brompton, where they had been placed by Mr. Childs, 
but Mr. Wilson was by no means satisfied of the efficiency of 
this plan of education, and the boys were removed to the 
school at Belmont, and a special school was opened for the 
girls at a little distance from the factory. This mixing 
the Brompton beys with the Belmont was not approved, 
and accordingly one of the railway arches close by the factory 
was taken, made water tight and fitted up asa school, to which 
the boys and girls of the Brompton works were transferred ; 
the cost of this railway arch school, in furnishing and _ filting, 
was £93, 

Upon the general effect of these schools, upon the necessity 
of a chaplain, and upon other important matters worthy of the 
most serious attention, the following observations offered by 
Mr. Wilson are placed here before the reader, that he may 
judge for himself, upon the huwanity, the christian feeling 
and the more than good sense, the wisdom, of the views by 
Which Mr, Wilson is actuated. 

“On bringing the girls’ work over here from Brompton, it was of 
the utmost consequence, that its first start in the new place should 
bea well managed one. If we had begun with a bad set of girls, we 
must have continued with them, for with a bad name once given to 
the factory, all the good parents would have kept their pirls away, 
so that we could have got none but bad ones, and the factory would 
have soon deserved the bad name, whatever might have been the 
case at first. We hope that we have made a good start, from the 
fact that good parents are very glad to send their daughters; and 
we hope also that by careful weeding out of the doubtful ones, at 
each time of slackness of work, we shall always be getting a better 
and better set. Their management will of course be the most 
difficult part of our school system, but I am happy to say that a lady 
of much experience has consented to take the charge of them. 
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his lady wished to make the whole of the expenses a part of the 


charge so taken ; an offer which I shall very gladly accept, if, after 
| ietors the annual expenses remain 


the coming meeting of the propri 
upon me, as they are of an amount beyond what [ am able to pay. 


But I have begged that this part of the arrangement may stand over 
until after the coming meeting, as the Company has the first right 
to the privilege of doing all that 1s to be done for the education of 
its own people, and I should have felt, in allowing any other person 
to do any part of this before the Company had declined it, that I 
was accepting charity for the Company without being authorised to 
do so. On this principle I have always refused pecuniary help when 
offered by individual shareholders, except as personal loans to myself 
when I happened to be short of funds ; and except also for matters 
not included within the Company’s birth-right, as for instance, a 
better organ for our chapel, for which I gladly accepted £300 from 
another lady not even a shareholder. 

You will notice how very much more confidently I speak here of 
the success of much of our plans than I did when the subject was 
under your investigation at this time last year. The reason is, that 
we have been succeeding so far better last summer and throughout 
the winter than we ever did before, and have such very happy 
prospects that this success is to be permanent and increasing. One 
principal element in the permanence and increase of success, is the 
getting among us a competent person to give his undivided attention 
to the moral and educational charge of the factory. This really is 
abundantly sufficient occupation for one person, and to have it left 
entirely on the shoulders of those who have the charge of the business, 
is to cause them to be always pulled two ways, and to be in danger 
of neglecting one duty in trying to fulfil another. I had felt this so 
strongly that I had long been in search ofa person (for many reasons 
it was desirable that he should be a clergyman) to whose undivided 
care the charge could be entrusted, and having found one last 
summer, I begged him to come and take charge of us as chaplain of 
the factory; but it was not until the beginning of November that he 
was able to come. [look upon this appointment as the means of 
binding together and securing all the efforts for good that are being 
made in the Factory, for there are many of us very anxious to help 
forward all that is good, but we are all busy, and it seems much 
better that tbe orginating and superintending of the educational 
arrangements, should not be with any of us, but with some person 
with nothing else to attend to, and that we in our several positions 
in the factory should only have to back him up and assist him. 
Thea on this plan so much less is dependant upon the life and health 
of any individual, for if the chaplain dies another can be appointed, 
but if every thing depended upon my brother or myself, our 
Successor, in case of our death, might not choose or might not be 
able to give himself up to such matters, and so they would fall to 
sone m = of a “er Rp aarw the person having the chief charge 
in the nivinid met igh i ike a ee eo wees 
math ge ta at eight in the evening; but my brother’s health 

not let him sleep at the factory, and mine failed the winter 
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before last. Everything on that occasion went sadly backward ; but 
this last winter I have been away, many weeks at a time, in Yorkshire, 
on the Company’s business, without the educational matters at all 
suffering. 

When we got the new organ for the chapel, the small organ, 
which was there before, was moved into the Lower School-room. 
In this room the chaplain has a short service every morning, at a 
quarter to six, for the men, some of whoin come just before begin- 
ning their day’s work, and are there joined by others who have Just 
finished their night’s work. The time till six is taken up with 
singing a hymn with the organ, reading and explaining a few verses 
of the Bible, and short prayers. At five minutes past six, there is 
a similar service in the same room for such of the boys as can attend. 
After that, the chaplain works in the Night Light School, which is 
held from six o’clock till breakfast time, four days a week: or he is 
in the Candle Factory Morning School, which is held two days a 
week, for those who are at night work : or else he works with a class of 
the most forward of the boys, who act as teachers of the others in 
the evening school, and on this account are allowed to have one 
morning weekly from their work te keep up their own instruction. 
In one or other of these things the chaplain is occupied each 
morning of the week till breakfast time. After breakfast at half- 
past eight, we who are of the counting-house, together with the two 
foremen, Mr. Craddock, and Mr. Day, meet in the Lower Room 
for a short service, before the counting-house day begins. When 
we leave the room at five minutes to nine, the day school-boys begin 
to come in, and the chaplain works with them. In the afternoon 
he has his sick list and other visiting to attend to, and then in the 
evening four times a week he has our regular evening school, 
from half past six to eight. His course of visiting includes the 
homes of the boys belonging to the evening and day schools ; such 
visiting of their homes being | think the most powerful of all means 
of getting influence over them; for when the head of the school 
has got to see and know a boy’s mother, and to consult with her 
about his welfare, he can quite read the effect of this in the boy’s 
changed expression of face next time he meets him in the school- 
room. 

Two of the above mentioned duties of our chaplain had, like our 
cricket, their commencement under mournful circumstances. The 
six o'clock service for the men was begun on the occasion of one of 
our young men (a fine lad of nineteen, and a general favourite with 
all who had worked with him) being drowned through the swamping 
of a boat in which he and three others of our young men were 
rowing with one of our boys to steer them. The three were nearly 
drowned also, and after this shock they wished for some help in 
religion between Sunday and Sunday, and this little service was 
begun for them, while the factory was still in the state of excitement 
attending the search during many days for the body of the poor 
drowned boy. It was thought, also, that others besides these three 
might be glad to attend the service. But an unexpected difficulty 
presented itself: the men of the factory were afraid of each other ; 
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not with reference to the being seen attending to religion, but to 
the fear of being suspected of doing so in order to curry favour. 
This and other circumstances made the service have a most unpr: - 
mising beginning, so much so that soon after its commencement the 
reader would sometimes, for two or three mornings together, have 
to himself the little room in which the service was then held. But 
it grew by degrees. Unavoidable circumstances, however, after- 
wards occurred to check it, and then to cause its discontinuance. 
It was revived in the spring of last year, at the earnestly expressed 
wish of a few who had previously belonged to it. Being now made 
wiser by experience, we commenced it this time by a general invita- 
tion to all the men (on last Good Friday) to come if they felt dis- 
posed, ‘This enabled a man to come without appearing to be 
putting himself forward. The little room was very soon incon- 
veniently crowded, and the service was then removed to the schvol- 
room, and it is now, I trust, a permanent part of the factory 
arrangements, 

The other matter, having a mournful origin, is the counting-house 
service at half-past eight. It arose, like the cricket, in the cholera. 
Seven of us had been in the habit of going to the early daily service 
at Lambeth Church, but, when the cholera became very bad, as the 
way to and from the church was through the low part of Lambeth, 
in which it most raged, and passed the two churchyards in which 
cholera burials were going on at the rate of from forty to fifty a day, 
we got frightened, being all of us more or less unwell. We then, 
with the assistance of one of the neighbouring clergy, began 
the schoo!l-room service, and have continued it since the cholera has 
passed away, because some are able to attend there whose duties 
will not allow of their going outside the factory. 

We hope that during this summer, now that we have a chaplain, 
we shall be able to keep a much stronger hold over all the bigger 
boys who have to leave us in the spring, and are too old for the 
day school, by dividing them into classes, and getting each class, 
or such of them as have not been able to find other work, to meet 
the chaplain perhaps once a week in the Railway Arch, for schooling 
(in the early part of the day, when the room is not being used for 
the girls.) We shall also endeavour on two other mornings in every 
week to get them taught tailoring and shoemaking in the same place, 
not in the idea of their ever practising these things as trades, but to 
enable them to mend and perhaps make their own clothes and shoes, 
and hereatter those of their families. Many working men do this 
and find it a great saving. It also furnishes an employment which, 
while valuably employing a man’s spare time, yet keeps him with his 
wife and family. 

_ The chaplain ought to know every boy who has ever been in the 
factory, so that when any are wanted again he may be applied to for 
information as to the best to take on. For the same reason he 
ought, as far as possible, to know the men connected with the place 
by having oceasionally worked in it >; and investigations of new 
characters ought to be referred to him; so that we may be enabled 
to avoid for the future, what has often hitherto been unavoidable, 
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the taking on comparative strangers, and afterwards finding them 
not such as we should have liked to take on, and yet not bad 
enough to discharse when once on. 

From what I have been saying it is plain that the chaplain’s 
usefulness will depend chiefly upon a thorough knowledge of the 
place, and of all working in it, and, that on that account, each 
additional year among us will increase his efficiency, so that any 
frequent change is out of the question. He ought to be considered 
and, above all, to consider himself, as fixed for life, and, therefore, 
his remuneration ought to be on the scale of that of an incumbency, 
not of a curacy. It was on this principle that when fixing what 
portion of my salary to pay over to him I named £200 a year; [ 
might have fixed it in the ease of our present chaplain at what [ 
pleased, because coming solely for the work’s sake, and happening 
to be in private circumstances which did not oblige him to think of 
money, no questions were asked upen this point, nor would have 
been to this day, but I thought the matter ought to be settled on 
principle, without reference to the individual case. 

I have now answered your questions so far as they relate to the 
factory educational expenses, past and present. The summing up 
of all the amounts I have named for the past is £2093, and the 
summing up of the present annual estimate £845. 

I was also, if possible, to state the amount of direct pecuniary 
advantage to the Company from all that has been done, and is doing. 
This 1 find to be impossible. One can only say generally, that the 
whole spirit of a factory, such as | trust ours is now in prospect of 
becoming, will be different from that of one in which the giving and 
taking of wages is the only connection between the proprictors and 
their people. One feels intuitively the moment the idea of two such 
different factories is presented to one’s mind, that the difference 
does, and must necessarily by the very laws of human nature and of 
religion, ensure to the one much greater prosperity than to the other, 
although it may be impossible to trace out the details of this, and 
say such and such a hundred pounds spent at sucha time on the boys 
has brought back two hundred pounds before such a date afterwards. 
If I were forced to come to some particular, proved instances of 
benefit to the business, I should take first the one which you wit- 
nessed the other night after coming down from the schools into the 
factory, a number of boys working so steadily and well at what a 
few years back we should not have thought of trusting to any but 
men, it being work requiring much greater care and attention than 
ean be reckoned upon from ordinary untrained factory boys. Yet 
even here the exact pecuniary benefit cannot be stated, for the boys 
Whom you saw at work are not substitutes for men, but for machi- 
nery. it is the fact of our having at command cheap boy labour 
Which we dare trust that enables us to make now by hand the better 
sorts of candles, which we used to make, like the other sorts, in the 
machines, and which, on account of the hardness of the material, 
When so made were never free from imperfection, The benefit will 
come to us, not in saving of wages (for had the choice been onl 
between the men’s dear labour and the machines, we should have 
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stuck to the machines), but in increased trade through the imper. 
fections of the candles alluded to being removed. 

In stating the expenses of the schools I might have gone a little 
more into particulars. Of the £1118 spent, including the day 
school, £694 is for salaries, and £424 for other expenses. A very 
large part of this last sum is for books ; it is this which makes it 
bear so large a proportion to the salaries. I need not say how ab- 
solutely necessary some reading at home is for the boys if they are 
ever to be good for anything. So far as our experience goes this 
is far more valuable when the books read are the boy’s own property, 
than when the books are merely lent to him as they used to be by us. 
Yet, as a boy is so apt to care nothing for that which costs him no- 
thing, it does not at all answer merely to give books. On the other 
hand you cannot urge boys to buy, because they may be in cireum- 
stances in which to be spending their money upon books would be 
a piece of very wrong self-indulgence, as in the instance of the son 
of a widow with a young family, where every farthing of the boy’s 
wages are wanted at home for food and clothing. The plan that we 
adopt is to let the boys have books freely in cases where they can 
feel that they have worked hard for them, and so have fully paid for 
them in exertion of some sort or other, if notin money. For in- 
stance, we have particular examinations rising one above another in 
point of difficulty, and for one or other of these (the next higher 
above his last) each boy is working. He can offer himself for ex- 
amination whenever he supposes himself to be ready, and if he passes 
he has a certificate of his having done so written by the examiner in 
the first page of some book which the boy chooses out of the stock. 
There is no fear that he or his friends at home, to whom he takes 
his prize in triumph, should undervalue such a book as having cost 
nothing. So with the books acquired by another kind of exertion 
—the prizes of the cricket matches. Each boy on the winning side 
chooses his book, and then his name is written in it, and the score 
of the match pasted into the first leaf. He will not undervalue this. 
I have watched several instances of big boys backward in learning 
winning good cricket prizes, and so being obliged to choose books 
something beyond their then state of advancement. In such a case 
a boy that has any good in him never rests satisfied until he has 
mastered his book, and in his efforts to do so gets more good in ho- 
liday time, and with no help but that of his friends at home, than he 
would by a good long time of regular schooling. To the younger 
ones we give tickets for regular and early attendance at school, good 
writing, and other such things, with which, often with money of 
their own to help up the amount, they buy books, We also sella 
great many for money to those who can afford to spend it. A price 
list hangs in the room, the prices being under the real cost, but not 
so very much so as to let the boy feel that any book he may buy is 
not a real purchase. 

You wished me to speak of the chapel as well as of the Schools, 
and to give its past and present expenses. The majority of our boys 
did not go to public worship at all on Sunday, as I have already 
said, and the same was the case with many of their parents. A boy 
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so brought up has great difficulty in beginning to go, and in perse- 
vering afterwards. We found by speaking to them individually, how 
glad they would be of a place to which they could go, as to their own 
regular place of worship, where they could be certain of being 
welcome, and would be free from the feeling of strangeness with 
which a factory boy walks into an ordinary church. We could not 
find any place with room in it, nearer than the little church in 
Battersea Fields. In the autumn of 1848, we took one of the gal- 
leries in that church for the factory boys, and got room in the body 
of the church for the day school boys, but the distance was incon. 
veniently great, and the church so vilely ventilated, that on Sunday 
evening the gallery was always stifling. The gas and heat used to 
put half the young boys to sleep, and to make me ill for a good way 
into the week. We, therefore, gladly seized the first opportunity of 
removing. We had taken a lease of St. Paul’s Chapel, in Kenning- 
ton Lane, at the instance of a clergyman who thought of accepting 
the office of chaplain, and made it a condition that he should have 
some place for Sunday services. The incumbent of the district was 
then anxiously looking out for a place for an additional service, and 
begged that it might be in this chapel, as the clergyman spoken of 
had on further consideration refused the chaplaincy, so that we could 
not immediately occupy it ourselves. To this we agreed, and, joining 
our forces with his, he finding the minister and we the place, we got 
the chapel licensed, and re-opened it in the spring of 1849, removing 
our boys thither from Battersea Fields. The place was in a poor 
enough state when we got the lease, and it cost a great deal to put it 
into decent order. The whole expenses to 3lst December, 1851, 
have been £1196, and the present annual expenses are about £260. 
The boys fill the two galleries and do all the congregational part of 
the service. The girls sit below and also a good many of the men 
and their families. The men who attend, form, however, only a 
small proportion of our whole number, as we do not of course wish to 
disturb any, whether men or boys, who are already going to their 
own regular places of worship, but only to catch those who were 
not before in the habit of going anywhere, a class, the number of 
which our plans have happily very greatly diminished, and are still 
steadily, though not now rapidly diminishing. The neighbours fill 
any space not occupied by ourselves, holding their seats on notice of 
being expected to quit, as the increasing attendance of our men and 
boys may require us to keep the chapel more and more exclusively 
for ourselves. At first we took no money, but the chapel-warden 
complained so bitterly of the way in which this worked against the 
getting a regular congregation with fixed seats for them, that he was 
allowed to take a low rent for seats from strangers, and half the same 
rent from any of the men taking seats for themselves and their fami- 
lies; but the whole amount to be kept below that of the officiating 
Clergyman’s stipend, which had at first been borne by the ‘Additional 
Curates’ Fund.’ It was declared off that fund directly we began to 
take money, and the effect of this change in the source of payment, 
has been to make the chapel cease to be dependant on the church of 
the district, and so become exclusively ours. The amounts given as 
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those of the whole past and of the present annual expenses, are, 
after adding the stipend, and deducting the rents taken. 

These amounts for the chapel, added to those already named for 
the Factory expenses, make a sum of £3,289 for the whole past 
expense to 31st December, and a sum of £1,105 for the whole pre- 
sent annual expense. With these figures before me, I can understand 
how, without much personal extravagance, I have been pushed to 
make both ends meet out of my salary of £1000 a year. 

The number of young people belonging to all these schools on the 
day of your inspection, the 2nd March, was as follows. — 


Belmont Evening School . . . 2ll 
Belmont Day School .. . . 1038 
Night Light Boys’ School . . . 97 
Night Light Girls’ School . . . 101 


512 


If the inspection had been earlier in the year the number would 
have been a good deal larger. If later it would be smaller, and a 
re-inspection in the thick of next winter will I hope show 800.” 


So far for the educational provisions of the factory; but 
there are other points to which reference must be made, and 
amongst these the most important is that connected with the 


management of apprentices. 

Coopers, Mr. Wilson observes, are much employed by Price’s 
Patent Candle Company ; and though he has known some ex- 
cellent men amongst the trade, yet, “ perhaps from their trade 
taking them much into breweries and distilleries, and making 
many of them too well acquainted with the inside of a cask 
as well as the outside,” they are not always to be depended 
upon ; and, in consequence, Mr. Wilson was much annoyed 
when large numbers were required in the factory. The trade 
is a close one, and regular coopers will not work in a shop with 
those who have not served, or who are not serving, a regular 
apprenticeship. It is, however, strictly in accordance with 
trade rules, that any freeman of London may take apprentices 
to his own or any other trade, provided only that he gets them 
taught the trade; and Mr. Wilson accordingly took out his 
freedom, and apprenticed half-a-dozen of the best conducted 
lads himself ; had them placed in a shop, unmixed with other 
coopers, save one, who taught them. The original intention 
was that they should be coopers in the summer only, and cau- 
dle makers at the busy period of the year ; this plan, however, 
was abandoned, as it would be unjust towards them, regarding 
the learning their trade as coopers ; and it was found also that 
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the factory afforded them sufficient employment in cooperage 
at all seasons. The entire number of apprentices in the fac- 
tory was, in the year 1852, twenty-five,—being ten coopers, 
ten engineers, six carpenters, and one coppersmith, all of good 


character. . 
Upon the vexed question of over-time, Mr. Wilson has the 


following observations :— 


« As for overtime, they will work cheerfully, when required, any 
number of hours which we, looking to their health, dare allow 
them to do. We, however, take as little as possible of such over- 
work, either from our apprentices or from any others in the factory. 
When an extra quantity of work has to be done, we take on addi- 
tional people, on the principle that it is better to give five men a 
day’s work each than to give four men a day and-a-quarter each, 
while the fifth is perhaps starving. To act steadily upon this prin- 
ciple is by no means a popular proceeding, as there is not one man 
in twenty who is not eager for overtime. Whatever evil may arise 
from all the late commotion on this subject, there will come also 
out of it at least this much of good, that it will enable us, and all 
other factory managers, to quote plenty of working authority for 
the determination to do away with overtime. We cannot now be 
accused of harshness and want of consideration for our people for 
depriving them of it. To prevent its springing up again, through 
the universal eagerness for it, is one of our constant objects of at- 
tention, and has been so for years. You may imagine, then, how 
exceedingly ludicrous, were not the matter now becoming so deeplv 
painful, much of what has lately been said upon this subject of over- 
time must appear to my brother and myself, and I suppose to all 
who happen to be placed by their business in the way of knowing 
the opinion of working men upon it, when not acting under com- 
pulsion. And as for piecework, it is the very soul of many parts 
of the factory. Not only the wages would be half as much again 
without it, but the boys and men would lose that smartness and 
activity which are of at least as much value to them as to their 
masters. One of our young men, at twenty, who has been at piece- 
work all his boyhood, will do with ease and pleasure such a day’s 
work as would frighten an ordinary time-worker to think of, and 
will enjoy a cricket match after it. It must provoke every master 
in the country—not so much to read the speeches of the men, for 
they are unhappily committed to a certain course, and allowances 
must be made for their very strong temptation so to colour the facts 
as to get, if possible, the sympathies of right thinking people on 
their side—but to see men of social position, education, and un- 
doubted earnestness of purpose gulled into becoming their mouth- 
pieces to the public, and thus getting for them on false grounds 
some sympathy, at least, to encourage them in continuing for a 
time longer in the unhappy mistake they have made instead of ac- 
knowledging it at once. ‘To see these men doing this, and with no 
blame attaching to them beyond that of allowing their very ear- 
hestness to make them form a strong judgement, and take a decided 
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part ina matter upon which they are for want of the particular 
knowledge and experience required utterly incompetent to form a 
judgement at all, and to think of the misery they are thereby pro- 
longing, makes one feel the force of Dr. Johnson’s maxim, that, 
‘A man’s eagerness to do that good to which he is not called will 
betray him into crimes.’ 

This seems a most gossiping letter, but really I had no way of 
making a report satisfactorily otherwise than by endeavouring to 
get into your minds all that I have in my own on the subject in 
question, for to have given merely the figures without the explana- 
tions would have given most false impressions. The last page is 
the only really irrelovant matter, but my excuse for it is, that while 
taking my tea before setting to my own ‘ overtime for the night, 
I was running through some of the speeches in question, and felt 
so boiling over about them, that when I came to the catch word 
‘ apprentices,’ I could not help myself.” 


In addition to the schools and other means of physical and 
mental improvement, a Mutual Improvement Society has been 
constituted ; its meetings are held in the Railway Arch 
school-room, and of which Mr. G. F. Wilson is the president. 

The following table shows the total past outlay, and esti- 
mated outlay per annum, for these schools :— 
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The letter of Mr. J. P. Wilson, from which we have gathered 
tliese facts now before the reader, was, with the Aeporé of the 
Education Committee, circulated amongst the Company; and 
at a General Meeting of the Proprietors, held on the 24th of 
March, 1852, it was unanimously agreed, that the annual sum 
of £1,200 should be devoted to the maintenance of the schools, 
and of the other plans, to that period supported entirely from 
his own private purse by Mr. Wilson; and also that a sum 
amounting to £3,289, which he had expended in carrying out 
his system, should be repaid to him. very body knows, or 
should know, Sidney Smith’s aphorism, which declares that 
we are all naturally charitable ; “ A. never sees B. in want but 
he wishes C. forthwith to relieve him;” Mr. Wilson however, 
is not of this class of philanthropists. At the meeting to 
which we have referred, after the resolution had been passed, 
he rose and said :— 


‘| will use the few minutes in which the Chairman is employed 
in committing the last resolution to writing, in saying a few words 
upon it. All the men and boys of the factory have believed that the 
money spent for the schools and other such matters was mine; and 
no doubt the willingness to spend freely for such purposes has had a 
good effect upon them. But I should fear that much of that good 
effect might be lost, if it turned out that the money spent, and for 
the spending of which I got credit, was not mine after all, but the 
Companys. For this reason alone, even had there been no other, I 
dare not take the money back into my own pocket. I have already, 
some time since, settled this question, for many in our factory being 
shareholders, copies of the letter so much and so kindly commented 
upon to-day, necessarily went into it, and I did not like to let these 
copies appear there without carrying marked upon them the destina- 
tion of any money which might be repaid to me for the expenses of 
past years, For this, and for another reason which will appear 
immediately, I wrote a letter to the factory, or at least to its very 
sufficient representative—the large number of its very best men 
forming the new society which you have seen alluded to as having 
Just now sprung up. Of this letter I shall now, with your permission, 
read the beginning and one other short extract. ‘To my fellow 
members of the Belmont Mutual Improvement Society. My dear 
Friends,—I wish to give each of you a copy of a letter which I have 
written to Mr. Brownrigg and Mr. Conybeare, about our schools, 
and about the moral state of the factory generally. Will you, each 
of you, oblige me by reading that letter very carefully, and, if you 
find anything in it which may appear to contain any mis-statement, 
or any false colouring,or in any way to give an untrue impressionof the 
State of the factory ina moral and educational point of view, will you 
point it out to one or other of your committee. When you have done 
this, I shall beg of your committee to hold a special meeting, at which 
its members, who will thus have among them the views of every one 
in the Society, may compare notes together, and decide whether any, 
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and if so, what corrections should be made in my letter, to make it 
perfectly accurate in all points, and thus to give an absolutely true 
impression to those who read it, of the true state of the factory. 

‘ Of course I shall not be present at the meeting of the committee ; 
Mr. Craddock and Mr. Day will report to me whatever may be 
decided at it. ; is 

‘One of my reasons for webine my letter to undergo this revision 
is that I want to get it completely adopted by you as your own. I 
should like it to express your feelings as much as mine, so that I 
may have been your spokesman, as It were, In the matter. In this 
way it will not be so much my letter to Mr. Brownrigg and Mr. 
Conybear as the letter of the factory as a body tu the shareholders as 
a body : a communication between two friends compelled by circumstan- 
ces to live apart, but who may not on that account be the less anxious 

for each other's welfare.’ 

Gentlemen, the result of this application to the new society was, 
first a thorough discussion of my educational letter by the full Man- 
aging Committee of sixteen, and then the unanimous and most hearty 
adoption of that letter as their own. You will feel with me that 
this stamps avery great additional value upon it. 

The remaining short extract which I have to read, gives the des- 
tination of the £3,289, you are now so kindly returning to me. ‘If 
the Company should vote to me any part of the expenses of the 
schools in past years, this shall be the first beginning of a fund for 
building, somewhere near the factory, a beautiful chapel for our- 
selves, with your society’s rooms on one side, and schools on the 
other.’ 

To the contents of this extract I have only toadd that, from the 
way in which the matter has been viewed by the few friends to whom 
it has been mentioned, there is a good hope, that many more thou- 
sand pounds will be forthcoming, so that our work may presently 
assume as much beauty materially, as that which it already possesses 
morally, in the pictures, at least, drawn of it in some of the flattering 
speeches of to day, to which pictures it must now be the constant 
endeavour of us all to give more and more of reality.” 


Having thus succeeded in proving the excellence of his ar- 
rangements, Mr. Wilson became once more a benefactor to the 
Company. He believed that if a greater interest in the work 
could be given to the persons employed, it would be found 
advantageous in every respect. There was, it appeared, no 
necessity to create this spirit; it existed so fully and plainly 
that one of the foremen, speaking of the workers, remarked 
to Mr. Wilson,— To look at them, one would think each was 
engaged in a little business of his own, so as to have only 
himself effected by the results of his work.” But Mr. Wilson’s 
great desire was to preserve this spirit ; aud to secure this ob- 
ject he proposed the following plau :— 

“ We would, along with the thanks of the Directors, have it made 
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known in the Factory, that it is their intention, should the business 
of the year prove, as it promises, very successful, to vote after the 
balancing of the books, say on the Ist March next, two week's pay 
extra to each of the clerks and foremen, and one week’s pay extra to 
every other person receiving weekly wages, who shall have then 
been in the Company’s employment equal to a full year, and shall 
have conducted himself unexceptionably during the time ; and half a 
week’s pay to those who shall have been four months (to meet the case 
of the number of new people taken on in the present press of work), 
with discretion left to ourselves to raise any of the second class who 
may have been particularly deserving into the first. 

Ve propose that the Saturday half-holiday of the summer should 
be made a real half-holiday, instead of being, as at present, a mere 
arrangement of the men themselves, sanctioned by us, to work more 
on five days of the week, and lesson thesixth. The regular tea-time 
is half-past five o’clock, but in summer, it has always been altered to 
six, for the first five days of the week, to lengthen thus by half an 
hour, the work of each of those days; and the dinner hour for 
Saturday has been made half-past one, instead of half-past twelve, 
so as to gain another hour here, and thus to earn the half holiday of 
not returning to work after dinner on Saturday. We now propose 
that the tea-time should remain half-past five in summer, as well as 
in winter, and that the Saturday dinner-time in summer should 
remain as in winter, and that the Saturday after-dinner time should 
be given up by the Company, the work ceasing, as far as possible, 
at half-past twelve o’clock. 

In some cases, for instance, of those who are piece-workers all 
the year round, or of those whose work cannot stop at half-past 
twelve on Saturday afternoon (for there are parts of the work which 
never can stop without loss to the Company between twelve o’clock 
on Sunday night and twelve o’clock on Saturday night), it would be 
almost the making of a man or boy, after a years’ hard work, to pay 
him a fortnight’s wages (which would be equal to the summer weekly 
half holiday), and to let him go for that time to friends in the coun. 
try, if he has any, or if he has not, then to the sea-side. He comes 
back, especially if a boy, a different creature from what he was when 
he went away, in point of vigour of body and mind, and fitness for 
another year’s hard work; and, for such hard work as ours is at 
present, a man or a boy at his best in these respects will not find 
that he has much vigour to spare. 

This last summer, also, we sent away, at different times, five boys 
to the country ; three of them, being apprentices, had money of their 
own ; the apprentices having a certain amount of weekly wages paid 
out, and a small weekly sum placed to their credit in the books, to 
lie at interest, and not to be touched except in very special cases. 
l'o each of these three we paid out £5 of his own money, that he 
might invest it in good health. ‘The other two boys had no means 
of their own, and, indeed, had been helped by the Sick Fund of the 
factory through long and dangerous fevers. They ri turned to their 
work, but it was plain that they were losing strength again daily, 
instead of gaining it. They would probably, like too many a factory 
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boy before them, on returning to bis work, pulled down by fever, 
have continued to get weaker and weaker at it, until compelled to 
leave italtogether ; and here would cease, according to the established 
trade principle of a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay, all connection 
between their master and them, and he need not, in walking through 
his factory, let any uncomfortable thoughts be raised in his mind by 
two new and healthy faces appearing where two sickly faces had been 
before ; and, if he wishes to avoid such thoughts, he had better ask 
no questions, for the answer would probably be, that, losing with 
their work the wages which gave them their only chance of recovering 
their strength, they sank all the faster after leaving it, so that but 
few weeks at home were needed to prevent their sickly faces troubling 
any one more. But the Factory Sick Fund gave our two boys £2 
each, and the Company as much more, and sent them off to Margate. 
The two or three weeks’ change sent these two and the other three 
back to their work quite different beings, able to bear anything. 

The money amount of our first proposal, that of the extra pay, 
is about £900. The amount of the second proposal, that of the 
summer holiday, has no business to appear in money at all. The 
true statement is this: we are going to pay each one of a certain 
number of our people wages for 3110 hours in each future year, as 
we have in each past year; but we are going to make them work in 
future only 3006 hours for their pay of 3110, and we assert that out 
of these 3006 hours’ work, done in the spirit in which it will be 
done, we shall get more value than out of 3110 hours in the ordinary 
spirit ; and we would respectfully suggest that this is a matter of 
which the decision must depend so entirely upon knowledge of the 
particular circumstances, that we are really the only competent judges 
upon it. The only way then in which we can give a money amount 
for this second proposal, is by saying that if the abstract question 
were asked, ‘What would be the money difference between 3110 
hours and 3006 for the whole of those to whom you propose to give 
the holiday, supposing the speed and quality of the work to be alike 
in the two cases ?’ the answer would be ¢ about £1200.’ But let the 
real question be asked, ¢ What is the difference between 3006 hours 
of such labour as you will have and 3110 hours ordinary labour? 
Our answer would be, ‘Some hundred pounds, but we cannot tell 
how many, in favour of the smaller number, so that we should pre- 
fer it to the other at the same price.’ If, therefore, this second 
proposal were made to figure, in a tabulated statement of nothing 
but figures, as involving an outlay of £1200, this, though true in 
appearance, would be absolutely false in fact. The circumstance of 
three-fourths of the work being piece-work, in no way affects the 
argument ; for the time-work and wages are the standard to which 
the plece-work and wages are from time to time re-adjusted, and 
every Improvement in the power of work generally in the Factory 
necessarily brings cheaper piece-work, , 

Che third proposal which we have to make consists rather of an 
alleviation of an evil imposed upon our people by the increase of 
business, than of any positive and unusual benefit to be conferred on 
them. Such a state of things as the present sets at nought for the 7 
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time our endeavours to do without night work. Much of the factory 
must be worked incessantly, by one gang from six in the morning 
till six at night, and another from six at night till six in the morning. 
The two hours which the night workers have between leaving off 
work at six and their breakfast time (answering for supper) at home 
at eight, make a difficulty, alluded to ina former report. In the 
summer this was well got over by the cricket ; at which indeed they 
played on, in spite of cold fog and white frost, well into October. 
But now, with a greatly increased number of night-workers, and 
with any out of door employment out of the question, we propose 
to allow the boys to spend these two hours in the factory; and for 
this purpose we propose to make sufficient washing arrangements to 
enable them to clean themselves, and then to provide them with a 
plain breakfast, which will be prepared very cheaply in the large 
way, consisting of an allowance of bread and butter with tea or 
coffee. After being freshened up by this, they may set to work at 
reading, schooling, chess-playing, tailoring, shoemaking, or anything 
else they may have a faney for, and we may be able to teach them, 
until it is time to go home and get to bed. The two hours so spent 
in our comfortable school-rooms, and after a good washing and break- 
fast, will be a great benefit, as well as pleasure, to the poor boys ; 
and also their going to bed after these two hours will be better for 
them than taking their meal at the family breakfast, and getting into 
bed immediately afterwards. 

The way in which we propose to carry out the washing arrange- 
ments above spoken of is, by giving up for them the present coopers’ 
shop, which forms the basement story of the building of which the 
two school-rooms are the two upper stories; putting up a new 
coopers’ shop, which may cost perhaps £150, in another part of the 
factory. The washing room so made will be a most valuable addi- 
tion also to the evening school, one which we have always looked 
forward to obtaining some time or other, feeling that the school 
arrangements were quite incomplete without it, as many of the boys 
live too far away to be able to go home, clean themselves, get their 
tea, and come back again in time for the opening of the school. The 
same machinery which furnishes the morning breakfast for the night 
boys, will answer for tea at night for those of the day boys who live 
at any distance, and this at a cost to them quite as small as that at 
which they could get their tea at home. But this is a digression 
from the present subject. that of the night-work. 

Our next proposal refers to the sick fund mentioned incidentally 
above. This has now existed for some years, and has been tiie 
means of very much good to the Factory. It is managed by a small 
committee of the foremen, acting through the sick visitor, and in 
such a way as not in the slightest degree to incline the men and boys 
to look for help from it in place of saving up for themselves, or join- 
ing benefit societies. On the contrary, a man belonging to a benefit 
society knows that he will be helped from this fund all the more 
readily on that account, should he fall into distress in any of the 
many ways for which his benefit society cannot, with its fixed rules, 
at all adequately provide, while this fund, with its perfect freedoin 
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of action, can deal with each case separately ; and there is not in 
the receiving help from it any breach of the laws of the benefit 
society, because it is understoo¢ that no one has any claim whatever 
upon the fund. Many subscribe to it who never have taken, and 
never would think of taking any help from it, feeling that it is, so 
to speak, just the Factory’s charity purse, from which none but the 
really necessitous should be helped. It is understood in the Factory 
that every person receiving more than ten shillings a week wages 
subscribes to it a penny a week, and every person receiving less than 
ten shillings subscribes a halfpenny, Our proposal is, that the 
Company also should subscribe to it a penny a week, from the be- 
ginning of the present year, for every person in its employment, 
those receiving less than ten shillings as well as the others, for they 
being more helpless, draw more heavily upon the fund in long illness 
than the others. The fact of the Company contributing so largely 
will also remove any soreness felt by the few who may not be very 
willing to subscribe, and who yet have felt themselves unable to 
refuse, for the subscription is, in fact, almost compulsory. 

We spoke above about washing arrangements for the night work 
boys, but it is most desirable that much more than this should be 
done, and we propose that it should be made a part of our duty to 
provide, when and as we may be able, for the personal cleanliness 
of the factory people generally. Seeing that the business is such as 
to dirty them beyond all power of ordinary home appliances to 
cleanse, this seems only reasonable. 

We propose to copy, as far as our different circumstances will 
permit, such admirable arrangements of Mr. Cubitt, at Thames 
Bank, and of Messrs. Ackroyds, near Halifax, for providing cooking 
accommodation for the men, and a good room to eat their meals in. 
The first outlay in this may be £300, and the annnal expense £150, 
but the money will come back again twice over, in the power gained 
from it of doing away with the practice of men who live too far 
away to get their meals at home, interrupting their work for a minute 
or two a little time before the bell rings, to put their coffee pots 
on, or their food to cook; a practice which it would, of course, 
be easy to stop by authority, but not right to do so, nor even worldly 
wise, for when men are treated unkindly even in small matters like 
this, they may be tempted to show in their work as little considera- 
tion for the master’s interest as he shows for their comfort, 

When we have got the cooking arrangements and good room for 
meals, we shall let no night bey out, after coming in at six in the 
evening, till leaving at eight inthe morning. At present, the night- 
workers have their first and chief meal at nine at night, and being 
without sufficient cooking means in the Factory, we are obliged to 
let them out to get it; but it is very bad to do so, for most of the 
places open for them at that hour are very blackguard ones; and a 
boy getting near manhood, and of unfixed character, perhaps a 
new comer into the Factory, and taking more money than he has 
been used to the possession of before, is in far more danger of get- 
ting nto mischief then, than at any time of the day work. The 
Worst places are the beer shops, into which if a boy chooses to go 
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in the day-time, and is thereby ruined in body and mind, it is no fault 
of ours; but we have no right unnecessarily to heighten his danger 
by compelling him to hang about at night outside the factory, where 
they stand at all times ready for him to be coaxed into, there to take 
his first lessons in ‘life’ in the shape of smoking, drinking and 
gambling. 

' We propose to rent a piece of ground near the Factory, with 
grass and trees upon it, and to place a careful person in charge, with 
a good supply of books, on the summer Sunday afternoons, from 
two o’clock till five ; and to let the boys, and such of the men as 
choose, come here and sit about in the shade reading. At present 
this part of the Sunday is a great difficulty with our younger boys ; 
their parents often shut them up in the house, too often close and 
unhealthy, except at the times for going to the chapel in the morning 
and evening, and thus give them a gloomy day rather than run the 
risk of mischief in the streets; for the younger boys will not, as 
many of the elder ones do, take a good walk clear away from the 
low part of town in which their homes are; but the parents would 
be delighted to send them to any place where they would at once be 
in the open air and out of mischief. We cannot yet say the exact 
cost of this, but it will not be anything considerable. 

The men’s Mutual Improvement Society—which is in no way in- 
terested in the educational votes of last March—having now been 
in existence some length of time, and succeeding so well as to leave 
no doubt of its permanence and usefulness, we propose to pay to it 
£100 as the Company’s subscription for this year. They have found 
it absolutely necessary, ou account of the varying states of progress 
of the members, to take a house, in order to get several different 
class rooms ; using the night-light school-room, which we lent to 
them at night for their first start, only as a reading and lecture room. 

We propose also £50 for a similar Society now setting hard to 
work in the Battersea Factory. The members of this belonged at 
first to the Society here, but the walk of an hour out and an hour 
home again was found an insuperable obstacle to properly attending 
it, and has led them, in the inereasin importance of the Battersea 
Factory, and increasing number of those employed in it, to set up 
for themselves: also £25 for a society of the same sort in the Manor 
Street Factory ; and £25 for an important class, formed chiefly 
among the Belmont apprentices, and superintended by the head en- 
gineer and the foreman of the carpenters, and which they call the 
Experimental Class ; but which at present is hard at work making a 
lot of philosophical apparatus; engineer apprentices, coppersmith, 
carpenters and coopers, all working in their own time, each at what 
he is best able to do towards this purpose ; so that the money they 
require is chiefly for material, and each £1 given them will become 
£2 or £3 in value of apparatus by their labour put upon it. It is 
an admirable method (we can say so, because it was devised by the 
foremen and the boys themselves, without any suggestion from us) 
of advancing our mechanic apprentices in knowledge and skill, and 
will also bring into view the particular capabilities of the other boys 
of the Factory allowed to join them, and will thus guide us in the 
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choice of future apprentices. They hope to employ some of the 
summer half-holidays in visiting different factories to which we may 
be able to introduce them. 

We propose that it should be put upon us as a part of our orsli- 
nary duty to make arrangements for receiving into” the Company 8 
charge, to lie at interest, or to be paid out at any time on demand, 
any part of the wages of our people which they may wish so to put 
away, in however small separate sums. — We are aware that this 
opening of a private savings’ bank for which the Company will be 
responsible, although a trifling and perfectly safe thing at first, might 
bring very evil consequences hereafter, unless arranged with all the 
caution which such a possibility of future evil points out as necessary. 
But the responsibility incurred and caution required by such a mea- 
sure are not a tenth part so great as the responsibility incurred and 
eaution required in the Company’s daily business ; so that this is no 
sufficient reason against the proposal, 

But in our case the first savings must often be single pennies and 
other sums not exceeding sixpence, for many of our boys have an 
understanding with their mothers that threepence or sixpence a week 
is the most that they can afford to let them keep for their own pur- 
poses out of their wages. 

That the boys will be ready to avail themselves of facilities for 
saving has already been proved in the factory. We have known as 
much as £37 in the hands of one man, the savings of the boys in his 
part of the work, they having confidence in him, and he being always 
at hand at wages time; and a good deal is done in smaller suis in 
this way of men persuading boys about them to save, and the boys 
making them their bankers to help them to do so. We have also 
received small sums in the school-room. But these little private 
plans are all defective and quite insufficient. 

We propose in all parts of the Factory where regularity of time 
is of importance, to secure this by an annual money reward of mo- 
derate amount, to those only, however, whose conduct has been 
good in other respects also. This will make more hearty work than 
the dread of fines, or of dismissal, and, moreover, will show what- 
ever fines or other punishment may still be necessary, to be so mani- 
festly right, as to make, not only the Factory in general, but the de- 
linquent himself, sensible of this, and so prevent his mind rising 
against them. This is a point of more delicacy and importance than 
a person not led by circumstances constantly to watch Factory feel- 
ings would at first suppose; for there is nothing in the exercise of 
the authority over him against which a man’s mind rises so instantly 
and so strongly, as a fine imposed either upon himself or upon a fel- 
low workman, unless he can clearly see both its justice and necessity ; 
and as strong prejudices and fellow feeling are the spectacle glasses 
through which he begins to look for these, they often require to be 
made what the master thinks most unnecessarily plain before he can 
catch sicht of them: and unger and soreness of mind, whether well 
founded or not, are quite as troublesome guests in a factory as irre- 
gularity of time. Money fines and stoppage of time are two of the 
first points pitched upon by clap-trap speakers about factory labour, 
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for a man is then caught hold of by his good side, his sense of justice. 
He would work more cheerfully for fifteen shillings a-week, than for 
a pound a-week with a shilling fine of doubtful propriety. We pro- 
pose that in all cases of men being obliged to pay fines to the sick-fund, 
the Company should pay to it an equal amount in addition, not in 
order to do away with ill-feeling about any fines now imposed, for 
happily no such feeling exists, but in order to carry higher the happy 
state of good feeling, and so to enable us to exercise greater strict- 
ness, and to feel less fear of putting on all fines of the propriety and 
advisability of which we ourselves feel certain. ‘The amount so paid 
by the Company will be trifling. 

The first objection will probably be, that we. are an Act of Parlia- 
ment Trading Company, and that this fact binds the Directors, who 
are but trustees of the joint stock property, to keep strictly within 
the limits of the ordinary trade ideas of their time and country in 
their management of it, whereas some of these plans are manifestly 
at variance with these ideas. 

We shall put our review of the progress of the trade into the 
imaginary frame-work of a Company, to make more evident the 
parallelism of its course to the course which we are now engaged in 
defending. 

We will suppose a candle company in existence a moderate number 
of years back. One of the then ordinary trade ideas was, that can- 
dies should be made without expensive machinery, by causing raw 
tallow to congeal upon a clumsy mass of unprepared cotton. Great 
capital was required ; that of our Company would not have been at 
all too large; but the trade idea said that nearly the whole ought to 
be in floating stock, in candles, that is, made long before use, and 
stored, in order to get rid by lapse of time of some of the abomina- 
tions incidental to their imperfect manufacture. Now, the Directors 
of such a Company, if good men for their place, instead of resting 
contented with the ordinary trade ideas of their time, would have 
found their professional instincts grieved and offended by the barba- 
rous state of things around them. In this state of mind, they would 
have made careful observation of the effect of the introduction of 
science and machinery into other trades, and much cautious consi- 
deration and experiment of the best mode of introducing them into 
their own, They would presently have felt their way sufticiently to 
decide upon the withdrawal of some of the capital from the safe 
form of floating stock (in which it could always be realised and re- 
turned to the proprietors, in case of anything going wrong with the 
trade), and the sinking it in machinery, unrealisable, and indeed of 
little value, except in the hope afforded by it of future profits. They 
would have continued to lay out in this way one ten thousand pounds 
after another, until they had increased the amount of sunk capital to 
at least a hundred times that sanctioned by ordinary trade ideas, 
They would have quadrupled the labour and fuel expended upon 
each ton of material, and would have complicated so much the pre- 
viously simple and inexpensive process, that each particle of the 

material would have to be brought into the state of invisible yas, 
and back again, once at least, often twice, in its passage from the 
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cask to the mould, And finally, they would have had the hardihood 
to assert, that all this expenditure was a part of their simple duty of 
he trade of the Company as prudently and economically 
as possible ; and that they staked their character as men of business, 
that the result would be the production of candles of less cost than 
before, and of double value, anda consequent enormous pecuniary 
gain to the Company. The result would have proved them to be 
right ; but, until it came, some of the proprietors would have shaken 
their heads, and would have thought that there was a great deal too 
much deviation here from ordinary trade ideas. 

This case, constructed out of the experience of the past, is in 
strict analogy with our recommendations for the future, for in each 
there is one only reason for, and one only reason against the course 
in question ; the affirmative reason in both cases being confidence in 
the strong conviction of those in the best position for forming aright 
judgment, and the reason against in both cases being contrariety to 
‘ordinary trade ideas.’ 

We must, however, state that in using the words ‘strictest 
trade principles’ we do not mean that the definition of these should 
be sought in a dictionary of political economy, but in actual life ; by 
examining trading establishments, and by judging by plain common 
sense, which of them are in the highest state as to present, and pro- 
mise of future, trading efficiency, especially in their human machinery 
and at what comparative expenditures of money, the various degrees 
of efficiency have been attained. We feel certain that this exami- 
nation would prove that all such things as we are proposing are, so 
far as trade results are concerned, neither more nor less than the 
adoption into trade of the principle of high farming. In the one, an 
apparently extravagant amount per acre, in the other an apparently 
extravagant amount per man, is expended, and in each case with the 
same result, that of bringing back again, not in the first year perhaps, 
but in a series of years, all the amount expended, and a large profit 
on it besides. And at their first commencement they were alike 
scouted, the one by all received farming, the other by all received 
trading ideas ; and their originators were held to be visionary 
persons, and extravagant, forfeiting their character as prudent prac- 
tical men, and their right to the confidence of such men. 

The expenditure proposed should be viewed in relation to the 
other sums with which our concern has to deal, and not in its mere 
absolute amount. Suppose one of our Proprietors, not conversant 
with the business, were to be told, after the end of the year, but 
before” the balance was declared, that we had lost from 800 to 1000 
tons of the palm oil bought in the course of the year ; that is, that the 
weight of candles and oil produced was this much short of the weight 
of palm oil paid for; and that the money amount of this loss was 
near £30,000 ; he might think that a business in which £500 a week 
nie being wasted, must be going headlong to ruin. Yet this is the 
real amount of the aggregate of trifling losses, by the small quantity of 
gin nit in each eask, added to the quantity of material which we 
= it profitable positively to destroy on account of the additional 

alue given by the same process to the remainder. If we want 4000 
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tons of produce, we could make it out of 4000 tons of material, but 
it would be poor stuff whenit was made; so, as we want the best pro- 
duce we can get, we buy not only the 4000 tons absolutely necessary, 
but 800 more, which we were under no necessity to buy, and which, 
to any person not understanding the circumstances, would appear to 
be sheer waste. Now, as we want annually £30,000 value of labour, 
and, as we believe the best to be the cheapest, we prpposs to lay out 
not only the £30,000 absolutely necessary,but something more besides, 
and which, being unnecessary, would have an appearance of waste to 
any one not understanding the circumstances. 

We would entreat the Proprietors to look at the amount in this 
way, not as an absolute but as a relative one, and to admit into their 
minds as aprinciple, for our benefit, and that of all their future 
managing directors, that there is no reason beforehand for suspect- 
ing of extravagance any plans involving an expenditure of not more 
than a certain moderate proportion of the whole amount paid for 
labour; but that on the contrary, instead of it being thought that 
the manager who should propose such plans was going too fast, the 
presumption would rather be, that one who did not propose any, was 
going too slow, and thus missing the opportunity of making outlays 
which would bring a profitable return. 

On this view, of looking not at the absolute amount of ali such 
expenditure, but at its amount relatively to the magnitude of the 
business, we should be disposed, were the factory our own, to place 
every year to a separate account, headed ‘ charges incidental to 
the employment of labour,’ a certain fixed proportion of the whole 
amount of the wages account, or a fixed sum per ton of raw material, 
vr an amount varying in some other such way with the variations of 
the business ; and out of this amount to pay such charges as we are 
now considering, and also all educational and other such charges.” 


We trust that no reader of this Review will hold that 
we have inserted these extracts, condensed even as many of 
them are, at too considerable a Jength. We believe them of 
_first importance; the Proprietors of the Company ordered 
several thousand copies to be printed, and we earnestly hope 
that all who read this paper will give the suggestions of Mr. 
Wilson the fullest consideration. 

Mr. Wilson has wisely proposed that his Company shall 
identify the interests and the prosperity of the Factory with 
the welfare and improvement, in mind and body, of those in 
its employment. ‘They are to be men—freemen not serfs. 
Mr. Wilson is no esprit d’escalier ; he proposes no schemes 
which he is not prepared to carry out. The Christian 
Managing Director of the Candle Company to-day, is but 
applying to the workers of his Factory, the truth which, in 
old times, the pagan Pliny applied to agricultural labor 
done by slaves, when he wrote,—“Coli rura ab ergastulis 
pessimum est ; et quicquid agitur, 4 desperantibus,” 
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The cost of all these new proposals amounted to almost 
£500 per annum; and although fully agreeing with Mr. 
Wilson in all his views, the Board thought it advisable that 
the consent of the Proprietors should be obtained before so 


large an outlay should be made, At a meeting of the 
Proprietors, held on the 16th of December, 1852,—66 
Proprietors being present, it was resolved, with only two 
dissentient voices, that Mr. Wilson’s plan should be carried 
out: the two dissentients were quite willing to vote with the 
majority if the resolution were confined to one year as a trial : 
many proprietors, residing at a distance from London, wrote 
approving the proposals. So far we have written of the 
manner in which the Proprietors received Mr. Wilson’s 
proposals, What, it may be asked, was the conduct of the 
workers ? it was worthy of them, it was worthy of H[nglish- 
men = 


‘‘ When the result of the Proprietors’ Meeting was known in the 
Belmont Factory, the men arranged among themselves, without any 
suggestion by the managing Directors, to hold a meeting upon it; 
and accordingly, on the following Saturday evening, the 18th 
December, 1852, upwards of 500 of the workpeople in that factory 
came together. Mr. Craddock, foreman of the Candle-makers, was 
called to the chair, and the meeting proceeded as follows. 

‘The Chairman said, that the Meeting was called to consider a 
letter written by the Managing Directors, and cordially agreed to, 
first by the Board, and then by a General Meeting of the Propric- 
tors, called on the previous Thursday, for that special purpose. He 
was fully convinced that the Meeting would feel it incumbent upon 
it to show, by the adoption of certain resolutions, that they were 
sensible of the kindness they had hitherto experienced from the 
Company, and could fully appreciate the boons which the Company 
sO Spontaneously proposed on Thursday last, to confer upon their 
workpeople, for their comfort and welfare. When it was considered 
that the proceedings of the Company were almost, if not quite, 
unprecedented, it was certainly of the utmost importance that acts 
which were likely to benefit thousands of the working classes, by the 
adoption of similar ones in other factories, should be properly 
responded to, He was sure, from past experience, that the Company 
would be amply rewarded for what it had done, as every additional 
act on its part to promote the welfare of its workpeople, was an 
additional motive, if such were necessary, for every person to do all 

in his power to promote the prosperity of the concern. He con- 
cluded by reading the several propositions passed at the Meeting of 
the Proprietors, each of which was received with the most enthusias- 
tie cheering. 
“7 NOs : : 
the Sun ma peneeys in moving the first resolution, agreed with 
e great importance of the Meeting, as it was to 
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acknowledge that which was calculated to benefit, not only those in 
the Company’s service, but thousands of the industrious classes, the 
producers of the wealth of this Country, by inducing other employ- 
ers to imitate and carry out, as far as possible, the example so admi- 
rably set forth by Price’s Patent Candle Company, and he had no 
hesitation in saying, that had the same good feeling existed in many 
other factories between employers and employed as was present in 
our own, that fearful calamity, which acted so prejudicially to the 
interests of both masters and workmen, and which is yet scarcely 
forgotten by thousands of various trades, would never have occurred. 
He would conclude by moving :— 

‘That we, the Workmen and boys in the Company’s employ, do 
acknowledge with gratitude, the kindness and liberality of the 
Directors and Shareholders in administering to our social comforts 
and we pledge ourselves, individually and unitedly, most heartily to 
exert our efforts to promote in every way the interests of the 
Company. 

‘The motion was seconded by Mr. G. Bristow, Cooper, and 
unanimously agreed to. 

‘Mr. Unvrerwoop, Pressman, moved the next resolution, to the 
effect :— 

‘ That this Meeting, feeling its deep sense of obligation to J. P. 
and G, F. Wilson, Esqs., the Managing Directors, desires to express 
its warmest thanks and sincere attachment to them, for their untiring 
zeal to promote the comfort of those under their direction. 

‘The motion was seconded by Mr. W. Towersey, Candle Maker, 
and agreed to with enthusiasm. 

‘ The following resolutions were also agreed to :— 

‘That three cheers be given to the Company, and the future pros- 
perity of the concern ; 

Which was responded to amidst the most enthusiastic cheering. 

‘That a report of the proceedings be forwarded to the Directors 
and Managing Directors of the Company. 

‘A vote of thanks having been accorded to the Chairman, the 
meeting terminated.’ 

Three days afterwards, the menof the Battersea Factory came 
together, and the following is the report sent in, of their proceedings. 

‘At a general meeting of the men employed at the Battersea 
Works of Price’s Patent Candle Company, held on the 21st Decein- 
ber, 1852, for the purpose of returning thanks to the Directors and 
Shareholders of the Company, foe the kind and liberal grants made 
to them, it was unanimously resolved :— 

‘That they most heartily adopt the Resolutions passed at a similar 
Mecvting held at the Belmont Works, on the 18th instant. 

‘S$. I. Roperts, Chairman.’” 


lt must not be supposed that Mr. Wilson attends solely.to 
the formal schooling, and to the out-door amusement of the 
workmen and boys. He addresses letters to them frequently ; 
all the acts of the Proprietors in which the employed are 
concerned, are detailed to these latter in plain, simple, vigor- 
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ous language. The manner in which they should conduct 
themselves through life; the manner of attending the cricket 
ground; choice of female society; the absurdity of 
learning to smoke; parents are told how they should act 
towards unruly children, and are reminded that if Scripture 
commands children to honor parents, so it likewise warns 
parents, that they tempt not their children to wrath ; the 
highest points of christian duty, the least and smallest points 
of every day life are commented upon; the deaths of those 
once employed in the factory are turned to good account in 
working an improvement in the living; and as we read we 
fully understand a thoughtful passage in a very grave and 
valuable book which teaches that :— 

‘‘ There is apparently a wider gulf between the capitalist and the 
labourer, than under the olden, the domestic system ; but then there 
is compensation for that in the unquestioned intellectual and moral 
superiority, in the main, of the great capitalists of the present day, 
over the domestic manufacturers of the last and preceding genera- 
tions. The employer now, can do far more than the employer of 
the last century, to advance the intellectual and moral well-being 
of theemployed. |The very concentration of the masses is favour- 
able to concentration in the means employed, and all that is gained 
in concentration is a gain of power. The factory system, too, in 
itself, has a powerful direct influence on the character of the opera- 
tive. It is essentially a system of method, order, and co-operation. 
It requires corresponding qualities and habits in the operative. _ It 
is a gross, vulgar error, to suppose that the factory operative is a 
mere machine—devoid of intelligence.’”* 

We have before us now, two pamphlets, one consisting of 
letters addressed to the Men of The Factory, the other to the 
Boys, both series were written in the course of the year 1853 ; 
the first extends to 75 pages ; the second to 47 ; and we assert, 
that better letters, and in all points more admirable never 

a) >) > \ . 
were printed. ‘Take, for example, the following, addressed to 
the boys :— 
William Creamour. 

6 The next that we lost after Thomson was one whom many of 
you will not remember nearly so well, for he was away from the 
factory, through illness, more than a year before he died ; and even 
while he was in the factory he was not thrown very much in with 
the best conducted of you, for his habits of life were not good, and 


also, being a Roman Catholic, he could not join with us on the 
Sunday: I mean William Creamour. One chief thing which led 
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* See “ Crime in England, Its Relation, Character ‘ol Extent as 
— from 1801 to 1844.” By Thomas Plint. London: Gilpiv. 
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him wrong was, I think, his having a good voice, being able, as it is 
called, ‘to sing a good song.’ This led him into ‘ tree-and-easy’ 
and other low singing-places, and there he fell into much worse sin 
than the mere going to such places. 


Creamour’s feelings about his own sufferings. 


Now, in all this long time of suffering, Creamour was able to feel 
not only contented with it, but happy in it, and thankful to God for 
sending it upon him. He was always ready to say this in the inter- 
vals between the attacks of extreme pain, and in saying it he was 
evidently speaking from his heart. For on his death-bed he had 
learned to enter a little into the meaning of the word eternity, and 
therefore felt that, if even years of agony were neccessary to prepare 
him for passing into it, he would far rather have them than have years 
of the greatest happiness and afterwards pass into eternity unpre- 
pared. And he believed the greatness and length of pain were 
quite necessary for him: he felt that, if, instead of being struck 
down on a bed of suffering, he had gone on year after year in health 
and strength, he would never have thought of God at all, but 
would have still followed his pleasure, without caring whether in 
right things or wrong, and would have gone from bad to worse 
until thoroughly bardened. 


Death-bed Repentance. 


Now though it must make us happy to see a person to all appear- 
ance turned to God even just before leaving this world, yet think 
how wretched a thing the life and death of such a person are in 
comparison with the life and death of one who does not wait for 
sickness or suffering to turn him, but obeys God’s call when still in 
youth, and health, and strength, and so gives all the energy of his 
life to His service, instead of, as the other does, giving only the 
miserable remains of life after all its energy has been given to the 
service of sin. , 

No Popery! 

Before leaving Creamour’s death-bed, it is is worth remarking 
to you how good a place it was for learning the wrongness of a 
practice that we zealous Protestants are very apt to let ourselves 
fall into—the practice of lumping up together a great many things, 
some very good, some very bad, and some neither good nor bad, 
and sticking the label ‘ Popery’ upon the whole bundle, and then 
thinking it a religious duty to hate, as something belonging to the 
service of the devil, every single thing in the bundle, and to ery out 
against any one whoin we may see trying to use any of these things 
in his service to God. x 

I told you that Creamour was very often in such agony that he 
could neither speak to nor listen to any one at his bedside. Yet 
these were the times even more than any others when one would 
Wish to keep religious thoughts uppermost in his mind—times when 
one would especially wish him to remember that, while he was bear- 
Ing this yreat pain as part of the consequences of his own sins, and 
jet only for his good, there was One who had borne far greater 
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pain, not for sin of His own, but for ours, and not for any good to 
Himself, but only for our good. 

But how was it possible to say all this to a person in too great 
pain to be able to attend to you? To a Protestant it would indeed 
have been impossible to say it, for to attempt to say it by using one’s 
own mouth, and forcing him to use his ears and to give his atten- 
tion, would have been mere useless cruelty ; and the only way of 
saying all one wished to say, with almost certain success and with- 
out pain or effort to the poor suffererer, would so offend his 
prejudices, that it would not do to make use of it: so one must 
submit just to watch the suffering in silence, without attempting to 
give spiritual help of any sort. 

Crucifizes. 


But with a Roman Catholic there was no such difficulty. To him 
one could say all without words and see his eyes brighten a little 
even in his extreme pain, showing how perfectly he understood 
what was meant, and yet feel that, instead of exciting and exhaust- 
ing him by forcing his attention, one had soothed and comforted 
him; for the representation, in a way to be taken in at one glance 
and without effort, of the cross and of our Lord in His agony 
upon it—this held up before the eyes, and then put into the hand, 
said more than words could say, and the look with which it was 
received said more than words could say in the way of answer. 


A right state of mind towards those of other parties than ours in 

religion and politics. 

I write this, however, more with a view to your general state of 
mind now and hereafter than to any particular point in your present 
practice ; for I certainly do not wish to set you to work buying 
crucifixes for yourselves, but I wish you, whenever you see one of 
your Roman Catholic companions with one, not to have a feeling of 
spiritual pride over him in your greater wisdom and freedom from 
superstition, but rather a feeling that, in this particular instance, 
his education and habits give him a religious help which yours do 
not give to you; and, if you do so feel towards one of a different 
religious system from your own, it will prepare you for having a 
proper spirit throughout life towards people of all parties in polities 
and in religion, and will help you to avoid that crying sin of English- 
men, I suppose more than most other people, the praising up bad 
things and bad people if they happen to be mixed up with our own 
party, and the running down good things and good people if they 
are mixed up with the opposite party. It will prepare you, in fact, 
for judging of every thing by its own merits without caring what 
name p ople may put upon it: loving it, and gladly making use of 
it, f you find the clear stamp of good upon it; and refusing to have 
any thing to do with it, if you find no such stamp. 

Every religious party, from Roman Catholics to Quakers inclusive, 
has an immense deal of good in it, and is almost sure to be better 
in some particular points of doctrine or practice than any other 
party, and on these particular points we should be glad to learn from 
it; while, on the other hand, every religious party, from Roman 
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Catholic to Quaker inclusive, has an immense deal of bad in it, and 
is almost sure to be worse in some other particular points of doctrine 
or practice than any other party, and we ought therefore, while 
deeply valuing all that we have learnt of good and true, and holding 
on firmly to it, with thankfulness to God for our having been 
taught it, yet to avoid so attaching ourselves to any party as to 
oblige ourselves to make its bad points our own, 


Toryism and Chartism. 


The case is the same in politics. There is much that is good and 
true in Chartism, and much that is good and true in Toryism, and 
in both there is much that is as opposite to all that is good and true 
as any thing can well be: and the same may be said of all other 
parties between these two extremes. Most of you elder ones of the 
school have a great dislike to and fear of Chartism, though I do not 
know where you got it, for I never intentionally did any thing to 
give youit. ‘I don’t know what to make of this book, sir ; it seems 
to me just what the Chartists say; I don’t want to read any more 
of it,’ was said to me by one of you, of a book which I thoroughly 
liked myself, and had therefore brought into the schooi without 
bothering myself to think whether it was what any body else said 
or not, but being content to know that it was truthfully written 
and by earnest men really set upon doing good to the country. 
Toryism, of course, you all dislike, as being of the manufacturing 
class. But never let yourselves be turned against a man by hearing 
it said of him, ‘Oh! he’s a Tory,’ or ‘Oh! he’s a Chartist ;’ or 
against any thing which you read or hear, by some one saying of it, 
‘Oh! that’s Chartism,’ or ‘Oh! that’s Toryism,’ or in religion, 
‘Oh! that’s Popery.’” * 


. : : . 
Take the following extract, as a specimen of his style when 
writing to the men :— 
“ James Hill. 


One name, however, I must mention, because the owner of it 
having left us for Australia, is now out of hearing, so that there is 
less need of delicacy as to speaking of him: I mean James Hill, whose 
whole life among us was one of quiet personal influence for good, as 
we all felt, and said to one another, when the time came for his 
leaving us. 

Some time before he left, another of our fellow-workers here, one 
who watches eagerly for all things bearing upon the good of the 
factory, said to me one day, when we were comparing notes as to how 
we were getting on: ‘Now there is Mr. James Hill. Everyone 
likes to have anything to do with him, for he is so kind and 
considerate that he speaks even to the little boys who have to go 
into his office as if they were of just as much consequence as_him- 
self He might have added, as the reason of this :—that an earnest 
Christian needs no care or effort to make him always speak to others, 
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of whatever worldly rank, as if ‘of just as much consequence as 

himself;’ for he has not got it in him to speak in any other way. 

Indeed, knowing his own greater duties,and keenly alive to all that he 

is failing to do of what he sees he ought to do, he may, when speaking 

to a good factory boy, whose far simpler duties are, he believes, 

better done than his own more difficult ones, feel himself to be in the 
presence of his superior in God’s sight; and he has learned to 
consider all things and all people according to the judgment of God, 
and not according to the opinion or respect of the world. 

An unpretending good character is almost always a popular one 
when well known; and if one wanted to judge of James Hill’s 
popularity among us, it was only necessary to watch the feeling of all 
towards him, when he was getting on well in any of our chief 
cricket matches, as he almost always did, perhaps through his very 
coolness and quietness. In our grand match of all, when we beat 
the old established club of regular cricketers, every one rejoiced that 
James Hill had more share than anyone else in gaining the victory— 
more share than anyone else in the kind encouragement, rather too 
personal and expressive to be very refined, which the strangers, who 
had managed to smuggle themselves into the ground, gave to the 
players; such as ‘ Go along, greasers!’ and ‘ Aint them cocva-nut 
chaps a pitchin’ it into "em I 

We may hope for more and more of this in our factory. 

As the factory goes on from year to year with so many well-con.- 
ducted, and many of them clever, youngsters growing up in it, and 
therefore knowing it thoroughly, and happily,—I may add, deeply 
attached to it,—we shall, I trust, have more and more of. this 
growing for itself its own foreman and others in authority. The 
periection of this would be that when the Company has lasted long 
enough, if it should do so, for all of us of the present generation to 
die out, there should then be none in authority in it who had not 
begun life in its infant school, just as there is, I think, a law in force 
. ton, that no one shall be an Eton master who had not been an 
Eton boy. It would, however, be wrong to let one’s thoughts run 
much upon things so far off; only, the throwing out such a thought 
at all brings: one back again to my brother George’s point, of the 
enormous ccucational and moral importance of the mere right 
es £g of a place,—showing no favour, no, not to one’s own 
ee entre ie one could have him here, but treating all well, 

ing forward all who ought to be brought forward, and no 
one else whatever.” " ’ 
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oa : said that the last letter spoke to you, mothers of our boys, as 
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to our girls , ; 2 P . 
ae re 1 ls, How do you suppose the poor mother felt when leaving 
mily, the eldest boy but four or five years old, to the care of a 
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even of the best, have died, almost hopeless and broken-hearted, 
Who could blame her much if, dying under such circumstances, she 
had lamented, like Jub, the day that she was born, and felt as if it 
would have been better for her never to have come into the world, 
than to have come into it only to give birth to children to be brought 
up so hopelessly, and so certain, according to all human appearances, 
to live a life of degradation and crime. But look how different the 
result was. One son was a missionary, another the Christian master 
of a large manufactory, and the amount of good which any one such 
master mnst do, in such a place as Manchester, will never be known 
until the day of judgment. Now, what was it that made things 
turn out so well at last, although beginning so wretchedly ? Before 
answering this, I must just ask a question of those of you who have 
not vet become earnest in religion. You, most of you, if not ail, say 
in Church, and by yourselves at home, some words which our Lord 
told us to say, and which we therefore call ‘The Lord’s Prayer.’ Now, 
does it ever occur to you that there is a meaning in these words ? 
If it does not, then this is just the difference between you and the 
mother of this manufacturer. When she knelt down and said, 
‘Thy Kingdom come,’ she felt in her heart at the same time, a real 
earnest wish to God, that his Kingdom should come into her own 
heart, and into the hearts of her children. When, too, she read in 
her Bible other words of our Lord, suchas, ‘If ye shall ask any- 
thing in my name, I will give it you,’ ‘Ask, and ye shall receive, 
that your joy may be full,"—she believed there was a meaning ia 
these also. She knew that He who said them, was able to do what 
he said; and this made her go on asking the more earnestly what 
her heart was so set upon—the coming of God’s kingdom into the 
hearts of her children. God gave her what she asked, and God 
will give you the same, if you ask it in the same way, and if you, as 
she did, teach your children to ask it for themselves. Is it not sad 
that some of you, who are the best and most devoted mothers, for 
all that part of your children’s lives which lies in this world, toiling 
the flesh off your bones, in your anxiety for their good, scrimpiug 
yourselves, when necessary, of food, rather than let them run short— 
should yet seem to care nothing at all what is to become of them, 
in that much longer part of their life which is to be spent out of this 
world? For, if you neither pray for them nor teach them to pray 
for themselves, does not that show that you care for nothing that 
can be got by prayer? And yet you know that real religion can be 
vot in no other way 3; and that, without real religion, there can be 
no hope for the next world. If you knew how hopeless a feeling 
comes over a master, or any one else trying to turn a boy right when 
nearly grown up, when he finds that the boy knows nothing about 
prayer, never having been taught to pray as a child—this would 
inake you feel how w rong you have been. What makes it still more 
sud that you, who are so anxious for the good of your children, 
should yet be neglecting their greatest good, is, that each of you 
mothers and wives, isthe one in the family who has the most advan- 
tages for prayer ; so that God seems to be trusting to you to pray 
for the whole family. Your husband and your sons never can be 
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of whatever worldly rank, as if ‘of just as much consequence as 
himself;’ for he has not got it in him to speak in any other way, 
Indeed, knowing his own greater duties,and keenly alive to all that he 
is failing to do of what he sees he ought to do, he may, when speaking 
to a vood factory boy, whose far simpler duties are, he believes, 
better done than his own more difficult ones, feel himself to be in the 
presence of his superior in God’s sight; and he has learned to 
consider all things and all people according to the judgment of God, 
and not according to the opinion or respect of the world. 

An unpretending good character is almost always a popular one 
when well known; and if one wanted to judge of James Hill's 
popularity among us, it was only necessary to watch the feeling ofall 
towards him, when he was getting on well in any of our chief 
ericket matches, as he almost always did, perhaps through his very 
coolness and quietness. In our grand match of all, when we beat 
the old established club of regular cricketers, every one rejoiced that 
James Hill had more share than anyone else in gaining the victory— 
more share than anyone else in the kind encouragement, rather too 
personal and expressive to be very refined, which the strangers, who 
had managed to smuggle themselves into the ground, gave to the 
players ; such as ‘ Go along, greasers!’ and ‘ Aint them cocva-nut 
chaps a pitchin’ it into “em L 

We may hope for more and more of this in our factory. 

As the factory gocs on from year to year with so many well-con. 
ducted, and many of them clever, youngsters growing up in it, and 
therefore knowing it thoroughly, and happily,—l may add, deeply 
attached to it,—we shall, I trust, have more and more of this 
growing for itself its own foreman and others in authority. ‘The 
perfection of this would be that when the Company has lasted long 
enough, if it should do so, for all of us of the present generation to 
die out, there should then be none in authority in it who had not 
begun life in its infant school, just as there is, I think, a law in force 
at ton, that no one shall be an Eton master who had not been an 
Eton boy. It would, however, be wrong to let one’s thoughts run 
much upon things so far off; only, the throwing out such a thought 
at all brings one back again to my brother George’s point, of the 
enormous educational and moral importance of the mere right 
manaving of a place,—showing no favour, no, not to one’s own 
great-grandfather, if one could have him here, but treating all weil, 


and brineing forward all who ought to be brought forward, and no 
one else whatever.” 
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much as to our boys themselves; also to you wives of our men, and 


to our girls. How do you suppose the poor mother felt when leaving 
her family, the eldest boy but four or five years old, to the care of a 
worthless drunken beggar? We cannot tell whether she was able, 
as some have been, even in as sad a case, to put her trust in God 
and still hope for the best ; or whether she died, as many others, 
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even of the best, have died, almost hopeless and broken-hearted, 
Who could blame her much if, dying under such circumstances, she 
had lamented, like Jub, the day that she was born, and felt as if it 
would have been better for her never to have come into the world, 
than to have come into it only to give birth to children to be brought 
up so hopelessly, and so certain, according to all human appearances, 
to live a life of degradation and crime. But look how different the 
result was. One son was a missionary, another the Christian master 
of a large manufactory, and the amount of good which any one such 
master mnst do, in such a place as Manchester, will never be known 
until the day of judgment. Now, what was it that made things 
turn out so well at last, although beginning so wretchedly ? Betore 
inswering this, I must just ask a question of those of you who have 
not vet become earnest in religion. You, most of you, if not ail, say 
in Church, and by yourselves at home, some words which our Lord 
told us to say, and w “hich we therefore cali The Lord’s Pr ayer.’ Now, 
does it ever occur to you that there is a meaning in these words ? 
[fit does not, then this is just the difference between you and the 
mother of this manufacturer. When she knelt down and said, 
‘Thy Kingdom come,’ she felt in her heart at the same time, areal 
earnest wish to God, that his Kingdom should come into her own 
heart, and into the hearts of her children. When, too, s she read in 
her Bible other words of our Lord, suchas, ‘If ye shall ask any- 
thing in my name, | will give it you,’ ‘Ask, and ye sh all receive, 
that. your joy may be full,’—she believed there was a meaning in 
these also. She knew that He who said them, was able to do w vhat 
he said; and this made her go on asking the more earnestly what 
h r heart was so set upon—the coming of God’s kingdom into the 
hearts of her children. God gave her what she asked, and God 
will give you the same, if you ask it in the sa me way, and if you, as 
she did, teach your children to ask it for themselves. Is it not sad 
that some of you, who are the best and most devoted mothers, for 
all that part of your children’s lives which lies in this world, toiling 
the flesh off your bones, in your anxiety for their good, scrimping 
yourselves, when necessar y, of food, ri ather than let them run short— 
should yet seem to care noth! ng at all what is to become of them, 
in that much longer part of their life which is to be spent out of this 
world? For, if you ueither pray for them nor teach them to pray 
for themselves, does not that show that you care for nothing that 

can be got by prayer ? And yet you know that real religion can be 
vot in no other w ay; and that, without real religion, there can be 
no hope for the next world. If you knew how hopeless a feeling 
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alone in the house, and must therefore pray as they can, without any 
quiet. But you, after your husband and sons are gone to work, 
have the house all to yourself and plenty of opportunity thus given 
you to kneel down, when there is only God to see you, and ask for 
every blessing you can think of for them and yourse f. Read in the 


’ New Testament what our Lord said and did when He was on earth, 


and remember that whatever He was on earth He is now in heaven, 
and then think whether he will be slow to hear such prayers, | 
said you would be alone, but perhaps not ; perhaps you will have 
the younger children about you. So much the better; if they see 
‘mother’ on her knees, speaking to some one they cannot see, and 
very earnest about something, but they do not understand what ; 
this will soon set them asking questions, and will be the best possible 
way of leading them into religion. And even if there is an elder 
daughter present, do not let this be a hindrance to you: get her to 
kneel down with you, and then you may expect the special blessing 
promised to two or three gathered together in our Lord’s name. But 
you do not know what words to use. Just try, and you will find the 
words come fast enough. Did you ever find yourself short of words 
in telling your husband any of your difficulties or wants, for yourself 
or the children? God is more ready to hear and better able to 
understand, than your husband is ; and therefore He will not refuse 
any words which would do for your husband, if you try to put into 
them the same real feeling and hope that you have when you speak 
to your husband for anything. Ever so few and simple words will 
do to begin with, if only such as these: ‘ O God, I feel that I have 
not prayed for my husband and children as it was my duty to do, 
help me to begin now, for Jesus Christ’s sake ; and belp me also to 
teach my children to pray.’ 

What is the oceasion on which I am writing to you wives of our 
men, and mothers of our boys? It is at atime when many good 
things are about to be done to your husbands and sons, You know 
this, and are thankful for it.. But do you know what all these good 
things spring from? If not I will tell you. They spring from a 
mother’s prayer. A great many years ago, a boy of nine years’ old 
was passing the door of his mother’s room, and heard her speaking, 
and found that it was to God that she was speaking, to beg for 
blessings upon him. This was the beginning of true religion in that 
boy's heart, and he grew up to be a blessing to all about him, and 
‘ous also, ; for he was Samuel Budgett, of Bristol,—and it is from 
his example that we have taken the good things now to be done in 
our I actory. Little could that mother tell, when she was kneeling 
alone before God, that, so many years afterwards, and at sucha 
distance, hundreds would be rejoicing in things springing out of her 
prayers for her son; and little can you tell what blessings your 
children may be to the world, if you so pray for them as to get them 
made true Christians by God's power working in their hearts. 

One word for our girls: the first I have ever said to you, and 
probably the last I may ever say. You have been reading what I 
have written to wives and mothers; but it is sad work to put off reai 
prayer till you have become a wife and a mother ; sad work first to be 
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married, and have children, and then to begin to think of God's 
blessing afterwards. I need not say any more; for you are in the 
hands of those who understand you better, and are better able to 
teach you, than I am. But this little hint may help you to feel the 
blessing of such teaching, and especially that part of it which would 
lead you to earnest prayer while you are yet only entering upon life. 

As I have been now writing to the female department of the 
Factory, it may be well, before going back to the males, to give an 
extract from at least one of the many letters which we have received 
from ladies, expressing the same delight as that expressed in the 
other letters, in what is going on amongst us. The letter I shall 
choose is from a lady whose opinion is worth having, because she 
lives in the heart of the factories of England, and has written upon 
them a book, which has done an immense deal towards opening the 
eyes of the manufacturers to the good which exists among factory 
workers. This Book, ‘Mary Barton,’ tells of the warmth of 
feeling, and the generosity, of working people towards each other ; 
and shews therefore that any warmth of feeling and generosity shown 
towards them, by those above them in worldly position, will certainly 
be met by them at least half way. The author rejoices, as you will 
see, to find in our Factory a place in which this happy meeting has 
come about. The letter is dated from Manchester ; and it is there 
that the scene of ¢‘ Mary Barton’ is laid. 

‘l received your letter about an hour ago, and I now write these 
‘few lines in haste to say how glad and thankful I am for all done 
‘already ; and how much I rejoice in all you propose to do. IT am 
‘at this moment (writing without much reflection, but on the spur 
‘of feeling) particularly struck with all of No, 2 proposal—about the 
‘midsummer holiday. The Margate plan is admirable. Here, in 
‘ Manchester, we see the evils of purposeless and mere pleasure trips 
‘so forcibly, that anything like a kind supervision, and the sanctity 
‘ of home extending itself over the holidays, seem to mea great thing. 
‘The proposal, No. 6, of cooking arrangements for the men, &c., I 
‘know from experience (in Mr. North’s factory, near Liverpool) to 
‘be a great gain, not merely as to comfort and economy, but to the 
‘steadiness of those employed. I like the proposal No. 7, for the 
‘place for Sunday reading in the open air. (I like all; but some 
‘strike me more from bearing more especially on evils which I have 
‘observed here. ) 

‘I like the proposal of rewards rather than fines. It comes in 
‘curiously with what I heard last week froma great land agent, who 
‘told me that the old way of letting land with fines for every injury 
‘done to it, was so far less efficacious than what he adopted, of no 
‘fines, &c., but promised encouragement and reward for good 
‘cultivation. Then I like the Company paying the same amount to 
‘ the sick-fund as the fine. ; 

, ay I have no right to take up more of your time, nor have I any 
time to spare, if this letter is togo to-night. I wish youa true 

‘and hearty God speed.’ 

_ When I said only one extract from ladies’ letters, I really meant 

it; but, while the paper is being printed, and just in time for inser- 
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tion, there has come to my father a letter which you must not be 
deprived of the pleasure of reading. It is from a lady who has been 
for months past warming the hearts of all England, as well as the 
hearts of her own country. It was written upon her receiving in 
America the Educational Report: and therefore of course it could 
not have any notice of our recent proceedings. It is dated Andoycr, 
Massachusetts, 2nd December, 1852. 

‘Accept my thanks for the very interesting pamphlets you have 
‘sent to me. I am interested in every such movement in England, 
‘not only for England’s sake, but for America’s. The situation of 
‘the operatives in England has often been used—most illogically, 
‘it is true—as an apology for a far worse system of things in this 
‘country. Every attempt, therefore, to improve the working classes 
‘in England, acts directly on the question of American slavery. I 
‘therefore wish all success to the benevolent exertions of your son, 
‘and of such as act with him. Very truly yours, 

H. B. Srowe.’ 


Do not be surprised at the author of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ naming 
English labour in the same breath as Americen slavery ; for if we, 
London faetory workers, can happily see no likeness at all between 
the two, there are, in other parts of England, and indeed there are 
in London itself, if not in its factories, states of things so bad, that 
one would almost doubt if anything in the world can be worse. 
‘Uncle Tom's Cabin’ shows how all the best feelings of human 
beings may be torn and trampled upon. I am afraid we can show in 
ngland human beings who have not their good feelings trampled 
upon, only because they have been so treated from their birth that 
there seems to be searcely any human feeling left in them, Which 
is the worst state of the two? However, American slavery does, 
this last also sometimes, I suppose, as much as anything in England; 
so, though we are bad enough, we may have at least the poor com- 
fort of being not quite so bad as we should be with slavery among us.” 


T34 a deine | as Po ‘ : ; 

With a friend, and guide, and employer such as this, it 
cannot be supposed that patriotism finds no place in the 
) . } ‘ sri ts 4? ry’ , ys 
bosoms of the workmen, ‘The Company agreed to give £300 

Ln” Dt ntem bh! , 7 VATS) oe j 
to the Patriotie Fund, and the Messrs Wilson promised tliat 
} ‘ } or! re rt 1] ’ } = ; } » 
the workers would contribute a hke sum—but how? Mr 

, ] a J fi , > . ‘ . ? 
Wil on thus, ina letter to Mr. Charles Ranken, Chairman of 
the Company, thus informs us :— 


“This day week what we longed for happened ; for on that day the 
thought struck one OF us, that the large lanterns with which we have 
—— nine ina _— Wea nape tenis SS se 
Thev give a strong, steady Eales av | si — a Zend 

he: 3 r, y light—may be hung up in a gale of wind 
\ ithout being blown out—are not liable to break, and can be turned 
o) a few slic lt alterations easily made in them, and which we have 
mo mwa om . cooking apparatus, such as will in half an hour 

| f meat, or boila pint of water. 

From the Board one of us went to the Managers of the Crimean 
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Fund, and there, and also in a visit immediately afterwards to a 
gentleman just returned from the camp, received such information 
as made our conviction yet more strong than before of the value of 
the lanterns and eandles to the army. 

When we stated what the Company, as such, and individuals 
connected with it, were going to do, Lord Ellesmere wrote a kind, 
warm, and most grateful letter in his own name, as Chairman, and 
in the name of the whole Committee; and both from this letter, and 
vet more from the many direct and indirect communications we have 
since had with members of the Committee, we can say that they one 
and all take the same hopeful view as ourselves of the value of the 
gift, and therefore the same delight as ourselves in the fact of its 
being made. ‘No gift,’ one member of the Committee said, and 
speaking evidently the feeling of all, ‘could be more acceptable or 
better timed.’ 

The lanterns and their candles, and other candles to accompany 
them, in proportiouate quantities fixed chiefly on the advice of the 
gentleman recently from the camp, with whom, as we just now said, 
we consulted on the matter, are now all ready, and will be sent off 
by the Committee in the course of this week. As the quantity to be 
sent to represent the 6002. subscribed is taken at the bare cost, with- 
out charge by the Company for the use of its capital and machinery, 
or by the workers for their wages for the time they work in making 
the things sent, the quantity is great; probably as much as 1000/. 
would buy. 

We propose, should the subscriptions be more than enough to give 
a stove and a lantern to each English hut or tent, that the excess 
should be sent out to General Canrobert for the use of the French; 
or ifany subseribers to the Fund for supplying the English should 
wish to add a special additional subscription towards an immediate 
trial shipment to the Freneh without waiting for the completion of 
the English supplies, we will see that this special subscription is 
applied at once to its intended purpose ; yet not so as to check for a 
day the English supplies.* 





_* Some of our readers may feelinterested in the following deserip- 
tion of the Lanterns thus sent to the Crimea :— 


Price’s Patent Candle Company's Ship Lantern. 


Directions for use.—After a candle has burned out, before putting 
another in the tube, see that you remove all hard fat that may stick 
to the nozzle or that may adhere to the brass that forces up the 
candle These Lanterns were designed to give light only ; but for 
our Soldiers in the Crimea the follow ing auxiliaries have been added, 
enabling them to boil water or cook a ration of meat when no fires 
ean be lighted. Ist. Three bent wires riveted to upper side of 
reflector. 2nd. Round cooking dishes with covers. If you want to 
boil water without lighting a fire, open the lid of the Lantern, place 
your canteen on the wires at the top of the reflector, and the flame of 
the candle will boil a pint of water in half an hour. the canteen or 
Vessel holding the water should be wiped quite dry on the outside 
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It must not be supposed that Price’s Patent Candle 
Company is the only Company, Joint Stock or Private, in 
England, devoting portions of its funds to the education of 
those in its employment—and this too, irrespective of any 
legislative provision in the Factory Labor Acts. Good, wise, 
and philanthropic manufacturers have, for years, opened schools 
for the education of their workers. To some of these Mr 
Wilson has referred, as furnishing him with much and 
valuable assistance, by the examples of their success; and in 
the first volume of Mr Frederick Hill’s excellent work, National 
Education ; Its present State and Prospects, very interesting 
and valuable information, upon Factory schools, supported 
previous to the year 1836, is contained, relating to these 
establishments in Kngland and in America. 

At the Glass Works, of the Messrs Chase, near Birmingham, 
a very excellent school is supported, and many proprietors in 
the Mining Districts have founded most admirable schools for 
those in their employment. Some few years since the coal 
mines belonging to the Earl of Ellesmere, in the neighbourhood 
of Worsley, were in a state of very great neglect so far as 
regarded the secular and religious education of the miners. 
Upon Lord Ellesmere’s taking up his residence in the 
district he caused various places of worship to be erected ; the 
reading room was opened every evening; a piece of land 
of about sixty acres in extent was set aside for the use of the 
miners for recreation during their leisure hours, and public 
houses were prohibited ; this kindness and regard for their 
welfare upon the part of their employer were fully appreciated 
by the men, who refused to take any part in the riots of 
August, 1842. Referring to this Jatter circumstance, Lord 
Ellesmere observed, in writing to the Editor of The Manchester 
Guardian,(and his observations are fully supported by the 
experiences of Mr Wilson)— It cannot be too widely known 
how liberally the working classes of this country are disposed 








before placing it over the flame. A ration of meat may be cooked 
in a similar manner by means of the small round cooking dishes with 
covers, which have been provided and sent out with the Lanterns. 
A chop or steak will be well cooked in half an hour, and when once 
put over the candle and covered up, no attention is required till the 
meat is done. Each Lantern has been provided with the following 
spare fittings in case of breakage—2 Glass slides, 1 Glass chimney; 
1 Steel spring. The outer glass slides in a groove in the frame of 


— and can readily be replaced if fractured, without the use © 
putty. 
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to reward, with their good will and affection, those to whom, 
right or wrong, they attribute similar feelings toward 
themselves.” 

The most recently established school, and one upon which 
the munificent sum of £5,500 has been expended, was recently 
opened by the Messrs Bagnall for the persons employed in 
their iron works at Wednesbury. The following account of 
this institution, taken from Zhe Midland Counties Herald, of 
Thursday, January 11th, 1855, will be read with interest. It 
is but a proof that manufacturers and employers are beginning 
to understand and to act upon a truth very eloquently 
expressed by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, in his speech delivered 
at the Leeds Mechanics’ Institution, in January, 1854, when he 
said, —“ in ancient times nobles demanded the right to fortify 
their castles : citizens demanded the privilege to bear arms. 
But now the claims of both are conceded ; it is education 


® that fortifies the castle of the noble, and it is education that 


supplies to the citizen his arms,” 
‘EDUCATION IN THE MINING DISTRICTS. 


A munificent provision for the educational and religious require- 
ments of the numerous persons employed in and dependent upon the 
extensive ironworks of Messrs, John Bagnall and Sons, in the 
neighbourhood of Wednesbury, has just been made by that firm in 
the erection of a commodious group of buildings, to be employed both 
as school rooms and chapel. For a considerable time, a clergyman 
has been engaged to visit the workpeople at their own homes, and to 
conduct Divine service on Sundays ; but the room hitherto employed 
for the latter purpose, though spacious, has not afforded adequate 
accommodation for the congregation. A schoolmaster has also been 
engaged for the past twelve months, under whose care a flourishing 
night school has “nak formed, numbering about 240 scholars, varying 
from eight to twenty-two years of age, the entire expense having been 
borne by Messrs. Bagnall. Anxious to establish a day school on a 
scale commensurate with the necessities of the district, the present 
commodious and handsome edifice has been erected by those gentle- 
men, at a cost of about £5,500; which sum, however, includes all 
the additional fittings requisite for the proper celebration of Divine 
service, the gas fittings, and hot-water apparatus for heating the 
building. The school consists of one large room fifty-three feet in 
length by twenty-three in width, and thirty feet in height to the point 
of the roof, which is open. The centre (or as it may be termed 
transept) is divided from the two wings by lofty arches, and is carried 
backward considerably beyond the line of the building ; and the space 
thus acquired is occupied by a gallery for the infant school, a small 
class room or vestry being placed immediately behind. The girls’ 
school room is to the north, and the boys’ to the south of the infants’ 
portion ; and large crimson curtains drawn across the arches, com- 
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pletely seclude each department from the other. The general 
arrangement is similar to that employed at the Chapel of the Church 
of England Cemetery in this town. The ceatre space, (or infaut 
schoo!,) where the clergyman will officiate, has been fitted up with a 
communion table and rails, a pulpit and reading desk, and is orna- 
mented by a large five-light window, filled with neat stained glass, in 
diamonds, every alternate row containing the sacred monogram. In 
adapting the building for its twofold purpose, the architect has 
coufessedly had a difficult task, which has been executed with great 
skill, for the officiating minister can see, and be seen by, the entire 
audience. The desks in the girls’ and boys’ schools are ranged in 
three rows, one above the other, and as the leaves are moveable are 
no obstacle onthe Sunday. About half of the floor for the whole 
length of the building is left entirely vacant, that amount of space 
being necessary for the chiidren to be grouped together when required, 
and for those evolutions so much delighted in by the children them- 
selves, and so pleasing to spectators, and which now form an important 
element in the maintenance of proper discipline. This vacant space, 
however, is filled with comfortable benches on the Sunday, a roomy 
receptacle under the floor being appointed for them during the week. 
In school hours 500 children can be accommodated, (150 boys, as 
many girls, and 20 infants,) and about 700 worshippers on the 
Sunday. The building is heated througbout by hot water, and lighted 
by neat gas branches painted blue Without any attempt at elaborate 
decoration, there is a pleasing appearance about the whole structure, 
which shows it to have been designed with good taste, and the 
details to have been planned with skill and executed with judgment. 
The style is that of Gothic, the material employed in the erection 
being red brick, with stone dressings and copings. At each ead of 
and communicating with the school room, is a comfortable house, 
the one for the master and the other for the mistress. In the rear 
are large playgrounds separated from each other, and the necessary 
out-offices. An omission—which we doubt not will be speedily 
supplied—occurs, in no lavatory having been constructed, which, as 
night schools will be conducted, would be a great convenience to the 
boys from the various furnaces. The building has been erected from 
the designs of Mr. Daukes, of Whitehall Place, London, by Mr. 
Wood, of Worcester, and is situated within a few hundred yards of 
the central office of the firm, at the Gold’s Hill Works, and readily 
accessible to all the employés in the extensive establishments in the 
vicinity belonging to the firm. The day school will not be in operation 
for a few weeks, but we purpose, as soon as it is fairly in motion, 
describing the system under which it is regulated. We also hope, 
at no distant period, to give the results of our examination of the 
schools (the building of which is nearly completed) in connection 
with the Capon Fields Works of the same eminent firm, in the neigh- 
bourhood ot Bilston. 7 
The Gold’s Hill Schools, being licensed for Divine Service, were 
opened on Sunday morning last. The morning prayers were read 
by the Rev. F. P. B. N. Hutton, Chaplain to the Works. The 
sermon was preached by the Lord Bishop of Lichfield. It was an 
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eloquent and impressive discourse on | John, iv., 1lv.—‘ Beloved, 
if Gop so loved us, we ought also to love one another ;’ and at the 
conclusion, the R ght Reverend Prelate referred to the good which 
had already been done in the neighbourhood by the family who had 
exemp!'fed so much their true Christian Charity in personally 
attending to all the plans which had been earried out for the moral 
aud spiritual benefit of their workpeople—in providing a chaplain 
who had visited the people from house to house, and had raised up 
a large congregation in the midst of a dense population—in appointing 
a schoolmaster, who had been indefatigable in his exertions in edu- 
cating the childrea employed in the works—and in erecting that 
noble and magnificent editice in which they were assembled, for the 
excellent purposes of worshipping the Gop of Love and the Christian 
instruction of the young. ‘The Holy Communion was afterwards 
administered by the Bishop, assisted by the Rev. F. P. Sockett, 
when nearly 100 persons communicated, and it was truly gratifying 
to behold the employer and the employed assembled together in 
public worship, under such peculiar and interesting circumstances as 
that of opening the new schools, In the evening, prayers were read 
by the Lord Bishop, and the sermon was preached by the Rev. Henry 
Bagnall, Rector of Great Barr, from 2 Tim. ii. 3v.—* Thouthere. 
fore endure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Curist.’ The 
principal traits of a faithful soldier were brought forward as examples 
to the Christian soldier—and his hearers were exhorted to imitate 
the example of the soldiers in the east, a beautiful prayer from one 
of whom he read, which had been sent to a family residing in his 
parish. ‘The reverend gentleman at the conclusion of his sermon, 
stated that the meinbers of his family who had erected that large and 
beautiful edifice, and had set on foot the several plans of usefulness 
connected with it, were acting under the conviction that it was their 
duty to promote the temporal and religious improvement of the various 
classes of persons who were engaged in their service, and brought 
under their influence. He also urged upon the clerks, agents, and 
others holding responsible situations, to assist them in carrying out 
the good work already commenced. ‘The School Rooms were crowded 
In every part, upwards ofa thousand were present during each service, 
and a large number could not gaia admittance. The congregation 
was chiefly composed of the workpecple and their families, and nearly 
all the branches of the respected family of the Messrs. Bagnall were 
present. At the conelnsion of these interesting services, the Bishop, 
with much feeling and emotion, expressed his great delight and 
satisfaction at having witnessed the good work which is being carried 
on by Messrs, Bagnall for the moral and spiritual welfare of their 

workmen in this part of his diocese, an example which, his Lordship 

hoped, would be followed by others similarly situated. His Lordship 

Was hospitably entertained at Meyrick House by James Bagnail, 

Esq, during his stay in the neighbourhood.” 


In Lreland some very admirable factory schools have been 
established, particularly in Belfast ; but the chief institution of 
this class is that founded by the Great Southern and Western 
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Railway Company, at their works at Inchicore. It is not, 
strictly considered, and regarded as we must regard those 
noble institutions founded by Mr. Wilson, and by the Messrs 
Bagnall, worthy to be ranked as a factory school; but such 
as it is,"we have the following account of it, in the first volume 
of The Twentieth Report of the Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland, for the year 1853 :— 


‘«‘ During the present year we have undertaken to erect a Model 
School at Inchicore, near Dublin, in connexion with the ‘ Great 
Southern and Western Railway.’ The Directors have contributed 
£500 towards the building and fitting-up of the Institution (which 
is to be under our exclusive control), and granted an eligible site 
for the purpose upon a lease for ever. ‘The day schools will be 
attended, principally, by the children of the persons in their service, 
and in the evenings instruction will be given to the mechanics, 
artisans, and labourers employed by the Company. We deem it of 
great importance that a Model School of this character should be 
established in connexion with every principal railway in Ireland; 
and we shall be prepared to give our favourable consideration to 
applications for grants towards the promotion of an object which 
cannot fail to open a wide field of improvement to a useful and 
increasing class of our working population.” 


If this school be successful, and if other Companies adopt 
the plan of connecting their schools—yet ¢o be formed, alas! 
that we should write yet to be formed, with the Irish Board 
of National Education, we may, in time, produce schools 
worthy of the country. Let it be remembered too, that there 
is no compulsion of learning in factory schools; no prosely- 
tism in religion : “ the morning meetings,” writes Mr. Wilson, 
in a letter, dated Good Friday, 18th April, 1851, and address- 
ed “To the Men Employed in the Belmont Factory,” “ are 
not a place for religious controversy. I shall carefully avoid, 
when dissenters are present, anything in which they could 
not agree, and if any of the Roman Catholics of the factory 
should come, I should for the morning, when they were present, 
confine the reading to the subject upon which, happily, 
earnest Christians of whatever name are agreed, the worship, 
service, and love of our one Tord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

What factory schools are, and the good to be derived from 
them, not alone by the Company, but equally by society, 1s 
now within the judgment of the reader. It will have been 
observed that Mr. Wilson, from his salary of £1,000 pet 
annum, was enabled to originate and support the Belmont 
Schools for about five years, upon his own sole responsibility ; 
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and was enabled to expend upon them no less a sum than 
£3,289. It has been said that Mr Wilson is a man of 
peculiar and extraordinary ability, of indomitable zeal and of 
never-flagging industry. Doubtless Mr Wilson is all this ; 
but he nimself has written of Factory Schools what our 
honored friend Miss Carpenter has of Reformatory Schools,— 
that all can be done by foresight, patience, and, above all, by 
Fuith—¥aith by which all great deeds are accom plished ; and is 
there a nobler deed than that which James P. Wilson has 
achieved. ‘The Alma and Inkermann are glorious victories 
of chivalry to which the historian will, in older days, refer ; 
but many a man who charged upon these bloody fields, many 
a man who fell undaunted, giving his last word to country, 
his last prayer for victory, his last sigh to regret that he had 
not fallen amongst the thickest of the combat, would, with all 
his bravery of soul, all his boldness of heart, have turned 
despairing from the encounter with such difficulties as James 
Wilson has opposed, and battled against, and at length 
triumphed over—and now he stands a hero to all, to every 
mind save his own. How beautifully he has exemplified the 
thought expressed by Charles Mackay, in that poem in which 
he asks, and so nobly answers,— 


WHat might be done if men were wise— 
What glorious deeds, my suffering brother, 
Would they unite, 
In love and right, 
And cease their scorn of one another ? 


Oppression’s heart might be imbued 
With kindling drops of loving-kindness, 
And knowledge pour, 
From shore to shore, 
Light on the eyes of mental blindness. 


All slavery, warfare, lies and wrongs, 
All vice and crime might die together ; 
And wine and corn 
To each man born, 
Be free as warmth in summer weather. 


The meanest wretch that ever trod, 
The deepest sunk in guilt and sorrow, 
Might stand erect, 
In self-respect, 
And share the teeming world to-morrow, 


What might be done? This might be done, 
And more than this, my suffering brother— 
More than the tongue 
Ever said or sung, 
If men were wise and loved each other. 


It is not in any spirit of absurd or maudlin philanthropy 
that we have written thus in support of Factory Schools. 
We have long believed in the wisdom, and in the 
forethought of those who have urged upon the nation the 
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necessity of educating up to the age, but not beyond it, the 
laboring and working classes. It was, whilst fully impressed 
with such sentiments as these, that the late Sir Robert Peel, 
in the inaugural address, delivered by him as President 
of the Tamworth Library and Reading Room, in January, 
1841, urged these points upon the members, and said :— 


«IT beseech you to reflect upon these things ; and to enter upon 
the path that leads to knowledge. There may be  diificulties 
at first, there may be habits of listlessness and inattention to be 
overcome; but as you advance, new prospects will expand, new 
beauties will beguile the way, and you will be cheered onward by 
a voice from within, of self-confidence, and self-respect. 

That path must lead to improvement, it may lead to eminence 
and honourable fame. The aspirings of a pure ambition may be 
indulged by those of a lowly estate, and you will not now be able to 
say, that ‘chill penury’ has ‘frozen the genial current’ of your 
aspirations for knowledge and distinction. Review the names of 
many men conspicuous in our own time, in the annals of art and 
science. Enquire into their origin. | Mark the first steps in life of 
the late Mr. Rennie—Sir Humphrey Davy—Sir Francis Chantrey 
—Mr. Dalton—Professor Farrady—Mr. Wheatstone, who by means 
of Electricity, is speeding the intercourse of thought and expression, 
with the velocity of light. Look around you. If you go to Lich. 
field, you see the monument of Dr. Johnson. Tf you go to Hands. 
worth, the monument of Mr. Watt. Nay, without leaving the narrow 
precincts of your own town, you have the confirmation of these 
truths. Who is constructing here the wharfs from which new 
supplies of lime and coal are to be poured into the midland districts ? 
Mr. Stephenson, the civil engineer. Had he any advantages over 
you in early life? What has raised him from the bottom of the 
colliery in which he worked as a boy, but the elastic force of natural 
acuteness and industry, combined with that economy of time, which 
enabled him to save one hundred pounds by mending the watches 
of his fellow workmen, after the hours of daily labour; and with 
those pious feelings, that prompted him to sanctify this first accuniu- 
lation of capital, by applying it to the support of his indigent 
parents ? In him you have a daily example of the methods by which, 
from the lowest origin, merit has been enabled to raise itself to high 
eminence and great respect. 

_T was making enquiry the other day, ofa valued friend of mine, 
himself among the very first in scientific knowledge, 1s to the early 
history of men who have worked their way to distinction, aud | 
received a letter from him which I will read to vou. 

‘I forgot to mention yesterday, that Mr. Grainger, the great 
architect, who has, within the last five years, rebuilt the town of 
Newcastle—in a style infi nitely superior to Regent-street, and whom 
I met at the Duke of Northumberland’s two years ago—began his 
career as a poor mason’s boy, carrying a hod. In the interval 
between 1834 and 1838, he converted Newcastle from a black and 
filthy cluster of narrow streets of brick, to a condition exceeding 
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anything I have ever seen—excepting in the best parts of the New 
town of Edinburgh. The late Mr. Harvey, who died at an early 
age, three years ago, a professor at Woolwich, who published an 
excellent treatise on Meteorology in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, 
had worked for many years as a carpenter in the Dockyard at 
Plymouth, where he afterwards became a teacher of mathematics, 
and whence removed to the professorship above mentioned. I 
will send you his treatise, as Iam sure it will interest you ; and as 
there is in the first page, a private letter from the author ; which 
if to your purpose you are welcome to quote.’ 

I cannot believe that by assuming the office of such a friend, by 
facilitating the access to such knowledge as we hope to dispense, 
that we shall be defeating any legitimate object of human policy, 
or counteracting the purposes of that Almighty Being, who gave 
us faculties to distinguish us from the beasts that perish, and will 
demand from us a severe account of the manner in which we have 
employed them. 

I cannot believe that we shall make men dissatisfied with their 
lot, by proving to them that a humble condition is no obstruction 
to the gaining of those distinctions which learning and science 
confer—that there is a field of competition in which: nothing but 
merit can secure the prize. 

It seems to me, that by bringing into immediate contact, the 
intelligent minds of various classes and various conditions in life, 
by uniting (as we have united) in the Committee of Management 
of this Institution, the Gentleman cf ancient family and great 
landed possessions, with the most skilful and intelligent of our 
Mechanics, that we are harmonizing the gradations of society, and 
establishing a bond of connection which will derive no common 
strength from the motives that influence us, and the cause in which 
we are engaged. 

I can hardly conceive a mind so constituted, that being familiar- 
ized with the wonderful discoveries which have been made in every 
department of experimental Science—that seeing the proofs of 
Divine intelligence in every object of contemplation, from the 
organization of the meanest weed that we trample on, or the insect 
invisible to our eyes, up to the magnificent structure of the heavens, 
or the still more wouderful phenomena of the soul and reason of 
man—can retire from such contemplations, without more cnlaryed 
conceptions of God’s providence and a higher reverence for Fis 
name. It seems to me that we must feel the dignity of our own 
nature exalted, when we hold communion with such thoughts and 
speculations as these ; and that struck with awe, at the contempla- 
tion of infinite power, and infinite wisdom, w~ ust yield the silent 
assent of our heart and reason, to the pious exclamation—*‘ Oh Lord, 
how glorious are thy works, thy thoughts are very deep.” ‘An 
unwise man doeth not well consider this, and a food doth not under- 
stand it.’ 

Yes! it is ignorance and folly that form unworthy conceptions of 
God's providence. Far different are the impressions of those who 
have the most considered this—and have made the greatest, how- 
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ever imperfect, advances towards understanding it. Let me read 
to you the thoughts with which Sir Isaac Newton concludes his pro- 
found investigations into the mechanical causes which produce, 
and the laws which govern, the motions of the Universe. 

‘This beautiful system of sun, planets, and comets, could have 
its origin in no other way, than by the purpose and command of an 
intelligent and powerful Being. He governs all things—not as the 
soul of the world, but as the Lord of the Universe. He is not 
only God, but Lord or Governor. We know Him only by His 
properties and attributes—by the wise and admirable structure of 
things around us, and by their final causes; we admire Him on 
account of His perfections, we venerate and worship Him on account 
of His government.’ 

These again, are the reflections from which Sir Humphrey Davy, 
in his last illness, derived according to his own expression, ‘ some 
pleasure and some consolation, when most other sources of consola- 
tion and pleasure were closed to him.’ Speaking of the intellectual 
and moraé qualities which are required in his opinion to form the 
character of a true philosophical inquirer, he observes, ‘ His mind 
should always be awake to devotional feeling ; and in contemplating 
the variety and the beauty of the external world, and developing 
its scientific wonders, he will always refer to that infinite wisdom, 
through whose beneficence he is permitted to enjoy knowledge ; 
in becoming wiser, he will become better ; he will rise at once in 
the scale of intellectual and moral existence—his increased sagacity 
will be subservient to a more exalted faith, and in proportion as 
the veil becomes thinner, through which he sees the causes of things, 
he will admire more the brightness of the Divine light, by which 
they are rendered visible.’ ” 


‘There is nothing of the dreamer in this; nothing of the 
utopian world creator, making all the earth a joint plan of 
spoliation for schemers, who call themselves the friends of the 
working classes. It is sound, common sense, worthy the son of 
an kinglish manufacturer, worthy an English statesman, above 
all, worthy an English, patriotic gentleman. 

We have, m the course of this paper, told the history of 
Factory Schools, in the words of Mr James P. Wilson, and 
have referred to him as the chief authority—we have done so 
as we believe that he who works a principle, and succeeds, in a 
matier requiring a sound head and a christian heart, is best 
adapted to explain his own hopes, his own fears, and his 
own noble triumphs. Such a man as this we find 
James Wilson to be; in all that he has accomplished, his 
brother, Mr. G. F. Wilson, has heartily aided him; and if, 
from the reading of this paper, one practical friend can be 
secured to the cause, our labor will not be vain—the only 
reward a man like Mr Wilson can desire will have been gained. 
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“(Go it, greasers,” “aint them cocoa-nut chaps a pitchin’ it 
into ’em,”—cried the crowd of on-lookers as they watched the 
Belmont Factory Cricket Match ; may it not, has it not, come 
to pass, that in more refined language, many a thoughtful 
man now repeats the hearty sentiment of admiration thus 


expressed, * 





ART. V.—THE ROMANCE OF LIFE :—JOSEPH 
BALSAMO, OTHERWISE COUNT CAGLIOSTRO. 


The Memoirs of a Physician. By Alexander Dumas. 
London: Simms and M‘Intire. 1852. 


There are few works of fiction have had more readers than 
the two novels from the pen of Alexander Dumas, under the 
respective titles of Zhe Memoirs of a Physician, and The 
Count de Monte Christo. Although in every page, the author 
leaves the bounds of probability, nay of possibility, far behind, 
and indulges in the most exaggerated spirit of Romance, his 
readers feel no disinclination to accompany him, and turn his 
pages with all the interest that could be felt in the perusal of 
an awful, but strict reality. We fear that in the instances 
which Romance affords of heroes taken from the ordinary or 
inferior classes, a searching investigation would disclose much 
ridiculous insignificance and very humble pretensions magni- 
fied into importance, of which the originals themselves never 
dreamed, and occasionally low vulgarity and ruffianism exalt- 
ed into a dignity to which in fact it would form the strongest 
contrast. We suspect that but for the exercise of imaginative 
power, Rob Roy would be a homely, rough cattle-stealer, 
Jack Sheppard and Dick Turpin would find but slight sym- 
pathy on their way to the gallows, and Claude Duval would 
never be recognized as a rival to Charles the Second in courtly 
manner and in the favor of Nell Gwynn. To the examination 
of such subjects it is intended to devote some future occasions, 
but at present it is proposed to offer to the reader a few par- 
ticulars connected with the genuine history of the man whom 
Dumas has invested with such wonderful interest to his read- 








Py In connexion with the subject of this paper, sce; ‘* Temperance as Affecting the Inter- 
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ers, as Joseph Balsamo, but who will be better known under 
the designation to which he answered before the parliament 
of Paris in 1785—Alexander, Count de Caghiostro. 

Dumas introduces Joseph Balsamo to his readers during 
the progress of Marie Antoinette to her ill fated marriage in 
1770, and describes the astonishment and dismay of the 
Dauphiness at liaving her ultimate fate mirrored to her by the 
arch magician in a decanter of spring water : he subsequently 
presents Balsamo as facilitating the introduction at court of 
Madame du Barri, anticipating all her wishes, and by means 
of a Clairvoyante, reading the secrets of Ministers of State, 
and enabling their enemies to effect their overthrow. Lie 
speaks to old noblemen of occurrences which happened filiy 
years previous, and convinces them that he was an eye-witness, 
although apparently not forty years of age. But it is uscless 
to recapitulate the wonders ascribed by the novelist to lis hero ; 
it is our object to shew how very small indeed was the lock 
of wool which he spun into such a lengthened yarn. 

We are not about to enter upon the strict details of that 
extraordinary and never thoroughly elucidated afiur of “ The 
Diamond Necklace.” Dumas has not adverted to it, but as it 
was the transaction which introduced Joseph Balsamo, or 
rather the Count de Cagliostro, not merely to a French, but 
to an Luropean celebrity, we shall briefly notice it. Cardinal 
Louis de Kohan, whose family occupied the first rank amongst 
the ancienne noblesse of France, and whose ecclesiastical 
titles and dignities imparted immense rank, power and emolu- 
ment, was at the commencement of 1785 excluded from ccurt 
favor and influence, which he attributed to the personal dis- 
like of the queen, towards whom it has been insinuated, he 
entertained sentiments of an amatory character. Having 
heard that her Majesty had expressed great admiration for a 
diamond necklace belonging to Messrs Bohmer and Bassanges, 
jewellers, the cardinal conceived the idea, that if he either 
procured the magnificent ornament for her majesty, or aided 
her essentially in its acquisition, such a service would eflect 
his restoration to favor, and establish for him a paramount 
iniuence with the queen. In the adoption of this course he 
Was sumulat d by the suggestions of an unpriacipled woman, 
the wile of an oilicer of gexdarmerie, and who assumed the 
rauk of a countess, pretending a connection with the royal 
family of France through the house of Valois, This Madame 
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Jeanne de Saint Reney de Valois, Countess de la Motte, 

yersuaded the Cardinal that she was a profeyé of the Queen, 

to whom she pretended to have frequent access; she assured 
him of her Majesty’s anxicty to possess the necklace, induced 
lim to become its purchaser and to undertake the pas ient 
of one million four hundred thousand livres (£56,000 sterling) 
in certain instalments, and having procured from him the 
written stipulation entered into by “the jewellers, si > returned 
it marked “approved” and signed “ Marie Ani oineite de 
France.” She subsequently induced her dupe to believe that 
the Queen was desirous to afford him a personal interview at 
Versailles—in the garden, and at midmglt: she managed to 
substitute for the royal personage a young woman of similar 
fizure and complexion, who received the Cardinal, muttered 
sone complimentary phrases, gave him a note and a rose, 
and was accepting the homage of the enraptured courtier, 
who had sank to his knee to salute the quee uly hand, when a 
preconcerted alarm, given by some confederatcs of i a lame 
de la Motte, produced a precipitate retreat. Matters remained 
in an unsettled state as reyarded the necklace, the jewellers 
had been informed that it was for the Queen, they lad even 
seen her alleged approval of the terms, and when the period 
for payment of the first instalment had passed, they forwardec 
a statement of their claim to the King, who actuated by every 
fecling of just resentment, both as a sovereign and husband, 
directed a searching investigation, from which a prosecution 
eventuated. 

The husband of Madame de la Motte was inculpated by 
the accusation, he fled the kinedon—The defendants who were 
amenable were the Cardinal de Rohan, Madame de la Motte, 
Alexander de Cagliostro, Marie Nicole le Guay, otherwise 
d’Oliva or Dessigny (the girl who had personated the Queen) 
and Louis Mare- Antoii ne Rei: aux de Villette, a retired Gendarme. 
The process was instituted the 5th September 1785, and 
concluded the 4th July 1786. 

Cagliostro had bee intimate with the Cardinal, and had 
certainly possessed a considerable share of his pi oat 
Madame de la Motte sought to shift the cu upabilit y im} puted 
to herself entirely upon Cagtiostro and his wile, and insisted 
that various phrases, such as “ da petite comtesse” used by the 
Cardinal, were applied to Madame de Cagliostro ; she describes 
Capliostro himselt as a sharper who derived lis subsistence 
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from preying on the pusillanimous credulity of the Cardinal ; 
she proceeds to state, as to the age of Cagliostro, that one of 
his attendants declares “ he knows not what his master’s age 
may be, but that as for himself, he has been one hundred and 
fifty years in his service ; that his master has frequently asserted 
he was present at the marriage of Cana in Galilee and witness. 
ed the miraculous transformation of the water into wine.” 
Madame then indignantly asks as to his country, and replies 
to herown question by designating him a Portuguese Jew, a 
Greek, or an Egyptian from Alexandria, whence he has intro- 
duced affected mysteries and soothsayings, that he pretends to 
cabalistic lore, and to hold familiar converse with elementary 
beings, with the distant and the dead, that illuminated by 
Rosicrucian philosophy he understands all human sciences, and 
is an adept in the transmutation of metals; that in the 
seeming spirit of philanthropy he devotes his medical acquire- 
ments gratuitously to the indigent, whilst he exacts large sums 
from the rich, to whom he professes to administer the elixir of 
immortality. 

Kven in these assertions there may be found a grain or two 
of the malleable material which the imaginative novelist knows 
how to beat out until it becomes a mere extensive superticies ; 
but Madame de la Motte does not stop here, she proceeds to 
inform the court that in the previous April, the Cardinal thus 
addressed her, “You must be aware that the public are 
impressed with the absurd idea that T am ruining myself 
through the means of M. de Cagliostro, whilst in fact he is the 
greatest of created beings—a godlike man. Write to me that 
you wish to see him, do not assign a motive of exriosity, but 
that you simply wish to see Aim. Urge your request warmly 
and youshall witness what he is capable of doing; no one knows 
the amount of his fortune, none can tell who he is, or whence 
he comes,—young after living centuries. Bring, if you choose, 
that your confidence may be perfect, a child of seven or eight 
years, intelligent, for if she is not intelligent she will see 
nothing.” Madame then states that she brought the demoiselle 
de la ‘Tour, her husband’s niece, who was sojourning with 
ler.—T'wenty wax tapers were lighted in the Cardinal’s 
bed chamber, a screen was placed before the bed, a table before 
the screen, with other lights, and a decanter of the clearest 
water. Cagliostro drew his sword, placed it on the head of the 
kneeling child, and entered into a conversation, respecting which 
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he had previously given her a lesson behind the screen. Madame 
de la Motte here remarks that this need not surprise the 
court except so far as it proves the utter weakness of the 
Cardinal’s mind and his absurd credulity in Cagliostro’s 
powers, 

The affair commenced with tlie child—I command you, she 
said to Cagliostro, in the name of Michael and of the grand 
Copht, the last name inscribed on the cabalistic roll, I command 
you to bring before my eyes all that 1 wish to behold. Cagliostro 
replies ; dear child, what see you now ?—nothing—he stamps 
his foot, what see you? nothing: he stamps veliement tly, see 
you not a stately lady clad in white? know you not the 
Queen | ? do you not see her, do you not recognize her ¥ yes 
monsieur, I see the Queen—Look to her right, see you not an 
angel who wishes to embrace you ? embrace thi ut angel warmly. 
Madame de la Motte and also the Cardinal heard the sounds 
of kisses as from fervent lips.—Look now at the point af my 
sword, beneath the screen, see you not that | am speaking to 
God, that I am ascending to Heaven, do you see ? No. Well 
then stamp your foot and | command by the grand Copht 
and by Michael &c. do you behold, do you behold the Queen ? 
yes, monsieur, I see her. But when the ceremony was con- 
claded, the young demoiselle confessed to Madaine de la 
Motte that she had received her lesson behind the screen, “ and 
when you, aunt, heard me kiss the angel, it was mine own 
land I kissed, as M. le Comte had directed me ;”’ nevertheless 
the child was convinced that he had some extraordinary 
qualities, which impression was the result of her tender and 
excited Imagination, as she declared “Zhat when he hud removed 
the decanter of spring water, she had really seen the Queen.— 

ler “ Memoire” continues, “meanwhile the Cardinal was in 
raptures, he knelt at the feet of the magician, kissed lis hands 
and raised his own towards heaven — Behold, he exclaimed to 
Madame de la Moite, this great man can achieve anything, 
but if you indiscreetly speak of lis mysteries he is eqjttally 
potent for evil as for good, had the Cardinal faith in him ? or 
did he rather wish to take Madame de la Motte a believer in 
his powers ? yes, such was his object, and she soon was initiated 
ina magical rite (un Sabat) the object of which was the last 
disposition of the diamonds.” 

“Tus profanation consisted in placing the Countess de la 
Motte opposite to a table covered with crosses of every descrip- 
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tion, of Jerusalem, of the passion, and of St. Andrew, drawn 
swords laid across, a dagger &c., and this awful spectacle 
lighted with extraordinary brilliancy.—Swear, Madame,exclaim- 
ed the prophet, in a deep and solemn tone, Swear that no 
matter what misfortune may occur to you, the events of this 
scene shall never be disclosed; he then adds in a hasty tone, 
Prince, proceed. The Cardinal goes, and returns bringing a 
large white box which they open.”—Madame continues her 
statement as to the box containing an immense quantity of 
diamonds, as to her being sworn to secresy, and commissioned 
to dispose of the diamonds through the agency of her husband 
in England. 

But we are not going to fasten the Diamond Necklace on 
our readers, we are only dealing with the Thaumaturgic power 
attributed to Cagliostro, and have noticed very fully all that was 
alleged against him before the court that had cognizance of 
the accusation. No other person except Madame de la Motte 
attributed to him any unworthy practices or pretences ; the 
account he gives of himself is rather turgid and self-important; 
but in it he utterly repudiates and ridicules the imputations 
of any assumption or assertion of supernatural powers. We may 
remark on his excessive anxiety and affectionate solicitude for 
his wife, who was committed to the Bastille as a suspected 
accomplice, and it is curious that he accounts for Madame de 
Cagliostro’s inability to write her name, by the statement that 
many of the most respectable ladies of her native city, (Rome,) 
were purposely left uninstructed in writing, in order to keep 
them free from the folly of inditing love-letters. This certainly 
does not speak well for parental confidence or female education 
inthe Eternal city during the last century. But as to Caghiostro’s 
statement.—lIt asserted that he was forty-nine years old, and 
had passed his mere infancy in the city of Medina in Arabia ; 
that he then bore the name of Acherat, and resided in the 
palace of the Mufti, Salahaym—That he was attended by a 
person of about 60 years of age named Althotas who took 
most affectionate care of him, and that of three domestics one 
remained with him day and night. That Althotas, informed 
him his parents had died when he was only three months old, 
and by some other expressions led him to believe that his 
birth-place had been Malta. He declared that the utmost 
attention was paid to his education, and that under the tuition 
. Althotas he made rapid progress especially in Botany and 
“eaiciie, to which his own inclinations strongly tended. 
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That be was taught to adore the one God, to love and assist 
his fellow creatures, and in all places to respect the religious 
institutions and the laws of the country. 

Cagliostro then enumerates the scenes of his early travels, ac- 
companied by his tutor Althotas, to Mecca, ‘Trebisond, Egypt, 
Rhodes, Malta, Sicily, Naples, and his arrival at Rome in 1770. 
He mentions that in each of those places he experienced the 
utmost kindness, and enjoyed the intimacy and hospitality of 
most exalted personages, amongst whom he particularizes the 
Grand Master of Malta, Pinto, and Cardinal Ganganelli aiter- 
wards Pope Clement XLV. At Rome he married, and sub- 
sequently visited Spain, Portugal, England, Holland, Germany, 
Russia, and Poland. He mentions his arrival at Strasburgh, 
in 1780, and that there at the request of many illustrious perso- 
nages, he made use of his medical acquirements, but although 
it was in his power to become the recipient of an immense 
revenue, he abstained from accepting fees, and dispensed large 
sumsin charity to the afflicted poor; he proceeds to state that 
his acquaintance with the Cardinal de Rohan commenced soon 
after his arrival in France, and eventuated in a request to 
accompany the cardinal to Paris to see the Prince de Soubise, 
who was afflicted with a painful disease,and that to such request 
he acceded. 

Cagliostro inserts in his “Memoire” the following paragraph, 
which if false, must at once injure a defendaut in a state pro- 
secution, but which if true is certainly most extraordinary, and 
the truth or falsehood of which must have been well known 
to his judges. 

“The public having been apprized of my arrival,such crowds, 
came to consult me, that during the thirty days I remained in 
Paris, | was occupied in seeing patients from five in the morning 
until midnight. 

He returned toStrasburgh and found that his medical celebrity 
had engendered hostility, and produced libels describing him 
as Anti-Christ, the wandering jew, a man of 1800 years of age, 
&c, Under such annoyances he formed the intention of leaving 
Strasburgh, but was diverted from such a course by different 
letters of a most complimentary character from persons “high in 
the Ministry of the Kingdom’? which are copied into his 
‘“ Memoire” and submitted to his judges ; consequently there 
can be no doubt of their authenticity,and it may be mentioned. 
that one is from M. de Vergennes, the minister for forcign 
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affairs and others from the keeper of the Seals, the Marquis, 
de Miromenil, and from the Marquis de Segur. Could such 
men be imposed on by a wretched charlatan ? 

However, his sojourn at Strasburgh was not very prolonged, 
he went to Naples to see adying friend, from thence to the 
south of France, and having resided a short time at Bourdeaux, 
arrived in Lyons in the autumn of 1784, and finally betook 
himself to Paris in January 1785. We now proceed to give 
Cagliostro’s account of the magic scene previously described by 
Madame de la Motte. 


« The Cardinal paid me occasional visits, and I recollect that one 
day he proposed to introduce me to a lady named Valois de la Motte 
in reference to the following matter. 

‘The Queen,’ said the Cardinal, ‘is plunged in deep melancholy, 
because some one has predicted that she is to die in her accouchement. 
It would afford me the greatest gratification if I could dispel that 
impression and restore her to her Riemer spirits. Madame de Valois 
sees the Queen daily. It will confer an obligation on me, if she 
asks your opinion, to tell her that the Queen shall be happily deli- 
vered of a prince.’ 

I was not less disposed to oblige the Cardinal by the reflection 
that I might indirectly produce a salutary effect upon her majesty’s 
health. 

Having gone next day to the Cardinal’s residence, I there found 
the Countess de la Motte, who, after applying to me many compli- 
mentary observations, remarked, ‘I know a personage at Versailles 
of whom it has been foretold, as well as of another lady, that they 
would both die in their accouchements : one is already dead, and the 
other awaits her confinement with most gloomy apprehensions. If 
you can divine the true result which we may expect, in case it is of 
a felicitous character, I shail go to-morrow to Versailles, and make 
a report to the interested party, who,’ added she, ‘is the Queen.’ 

I replied to Madame de la Motte that predictions were ridiculous, 
but for her to advise the illustrious patient to address her prayers 
to the Eternal Being, that as her past accouchement had been happy 
so she might indulge a similar hope for the approaching one. 

_ With this she was not satisfied, but insisted on having a direct opi- 
nion from me, so recollecting my promise to the Cardinal, I said in 
a very grave tone, ‘ Madame, you know that I have some acquire- 
ments in Medicine, I also possess some in Animal Magnetism. In 
such a case a young female of perfect purity is essential to our in- 
vestigations, so, if you wish to ascertain the truth, commence by 
producing to me such a creature.’ She replied, ‘as you require a 
female of cores purity, I have a niece of the most perfect inno- 
cence, and I shall bring her here to-morrow.’ 

I imagined that this pure being would be a child of five or six 
years old; I was much surprised to find, next day, at the Cardinal's, 
a young lady of fourteen or fifteen years of age, taller than myself. 

Here,’ said Madame de la Motte, “is the young maiden of whom I 
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spoke.’ I could hardly keep my countenance, but I gravely accosted 
the young lady, ‘Mademoiselle, do you firmly assert your perfect 
purity and innocence ?” She replied with more assurance than sim- 
plicity, ‘ Certainly, Monsieur. I then said, * Mademoiselle, I now 
proceed to test your profession ; recominend yourself to God, rely 
upon your innocence, betake yourself behind this screen, close your 
eyes, and form to yourself the wish to see the object you most desire 
to behold. If you are a being of purity you will see what you de- 
sire, if you are not what you profess to be you shall see—nothing.’ 

The young lady placed herself behind the screen, and I remained 
outside along with the Cardinal, who was not in a state of excited 
enthusiasm, as pretended by Madame de la Motte, but standing be- 
side the chimney with his hand on kis mouth, lest, by an indiscreet 
laugh, he might disturb our awful ceremonies, | applied myself for 
a few moments to make some magnetic passes, and then exclaimed, 
‘Stamp the foot of purity on the ground, and say if you see any- 
thing?’ ‘I see nothing,’ she replied. ‘Then, Mademoiselle,’ I an- 
swered, striking the screen, ‘you cannot be pure and virtuous,’ At 
these words the young lady, feeiing picued at their import, exclaimed 
that she saw the queen. I then perceived that the innocent niece 
had been well tutored by her aunt. But this was not all. 

Anxious to see how she would play her part, I directed her to de- 
scribe the phantom that she beheld, She replied that the lady was 
enceinte and dressed in white ; she described her features, which were 
precisely those of her Majesty. ‘Ask of this lady,’ I said, ‘if her 
accouchement will be propitious.’ She answered that the lady bowed 
her head, and that her accouchement would occur without any 
disastrous result. ‘£ command you,’ I said finally, ‘to kiss respect- 
fully this lady’s hand.’ The éxxocent kissed her own hand and issued 
from the screen, perfectly satisfied to have convinced us of her 
purity. 

Thus terminated a little comedy, equally harmless in itself as 
laudable in its motive.—Three or four days after, being at the 
Cardinal’s and Madame de la Motte being present, they requested 
me to recommence the same kind of amusement, with a little boy 
of five or six years of age. I did not refuse them such a slight 
request, never supposing that a joke so harmless would be after- 
wards denounced as an act of sorcery and a sacrilegious profana- 
tion of the rites of Christianity.” 

In the judicial proceedings to which we have adverted, 
there is not an assertion except on the part of Madame de la 
Motte in her “ Memoire,” that Cagliostro pretended to any 
cabalistic lore or magical power. ‘Lhe Cardinal de Rohan im 
whose presence, as one of the accused, these statements were 
made, does not adopt or countenance one of them, neither 
did he contradict a syllable of Cagliostro’s explanation, whilst 
Madame de la Motte became so enraged at _his cool impassive 
manuer before the judges, that forgetting the presence in 
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which she stood and her own position, she flung a candlestick 
in Cagliostro’s face. 

So far as the proceedings, respecting the necklace went, 
nothing could be more satisfactory to this supposed magician, 
He was acquitted and discharged, with full leave to publish 
any statements he might wish to submit to the public as to 
his character and reputation, and without prejudice to such 
proceedings as he might choose to adopt against certain 
functionaries of the Bastile, whom he accused of purloining 
his effects. But contemporaneous with the prosecution against 
him, there appeared numerous anonymous publications from 
pens of deadly hostility, imputing to him the assumption of 
most extraordinary characters and supernatural powers, and 
at that period the French public were prepared to believe the 
most absurd and preposterous accusations. He was represent- 
ed to have stopped before a crucifix im a public place at 
Strasburgh, and to have remarked on the great likeness which 
the sculptor had chanced to make of the blessed original, 
whom he professed to have frequently seen. In the ridiculous 
and blasphemous tales published in reference to our Aero 
there are great inconsistencies, he is represented in one anec- 
dote as pretending to have been present at the marriage of 
Cana in Galilee when 
‘‘ The modest water saw its God and blushed.” 


That he drank of the ‘* good wine” procured by the miraculous 
transmutation. Presently he is made to say, “ he repeatedly 
warned Jesus Christ as to the result of his proceedings, but 
without effect, the man could not be induced to give up his 
practices, he betook himself to the sea side, associated with 
fishermen and such description of persons, brought on him- 
self the anger of the authorities, and thus ensured his own 
destruction.” It is not probable that the rankest cheat and 
impostor would at one time, acknowledge having witnessed 
the exercise of divine power, and at another, speak of its 
source as an infatuated man, who could not be effectually 
warned against his own ruin. 

One of the publications concerning Cagliostro imputed to 
him and his wife a participation in orgies, minutely described, 
of the most loathsome and diabolical obscenity, and it also 
remarked upon his assumption of the title of “Count” as an 
instance of unpardonable insolence, this production was not 
unreasonably conjectured to have been published under the 
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auspices of one whose resignation of a title for the assumption 
of a mere nae soon after occurred, and divided an eterual 
infamy betweea the memory of Piilippe dae D’Orleans and 
that of Philippe Egalite. 

We find a grave publication from an anonymous pen in 
1786 entitled,‘ Memoires authentiques pour servir a U histoire 
Du Comte Cagliostro,’ in which our hero is asserted to have 
invited five of his friends to supper—twelve covers were laid, 
and he demanded of each ‘guest, “ what departed spirit he 
wished for the society of?’ The result produced was, the 
presence at this happy party of D’Alembert, Le duc de 
Choiseul, Diderot, Voltaire, L’Abbé de Voisenon and 
Montesquieu, and the author professes to give the table-talk 
of the mght, in which it would certainly seem as if the minds 
of the portion of the company that had come on “ short 
notice” had been affected by the inanimate state of their 
bodies, and become like them. 


‘Dull, stale, flat and unprofitable.” 


Another author gives an account with affected precision, 
of Caghiostro and his wife at St. Petersburgh, in which we are 
informed that the lady appeared to be about twenty-six years 
of age and was of surpassing beauty.—She formed an extensive 
acquaintance amongst the Russian ladies, to whom shie 
occasionally spoke of her son, a captain in the Dutch service.— 
This excited their curiosity, and they eagerly enquired how 
the mother of a Dutch captain could look so very young? 
Madame communicated to some of them, @ profound secret, 
that a few days after her marriage, her husband had given 
lier an elixir which fixed her constitution, so that age left 
no trace and effected no visible alteration. The profound 
secret. produced a most extraordinary demand for the 
Jiwing elixir, and the departure of the practitioner precluded 
the necessity of any future explanations with the dissatisfied 
recipients, 

A Kussian officer, decorated with the order of St. Vladimir 
and a wooden leg, had offended Cagliostro, who caused the leg 
to be purloined from the delinquent’s bed-room. It was 
rubbed with a peculiar ointment, conveyed to the garden and 
planted ; such was the revivifying quality of the unction that 
the leg took root, budded and acquired a new existence tutally 
incompatible with its future employment as a timber shin! 
Alas! if we believe the French pamphleteer, medical science 
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has retrograded since the days of Cagliostro, for even Holloway’s 
ointment will not now resuscitate a wooden leg. 

From these absurdities we pass to the most extraordinary 
publication connected with the fate of this or perhaps any other 
unfortunate being that has ever come under our observation. 
Compendio della vitae delle geste di Guiseppe Balsamo de- 
nominato Il Conte Cagliostro, che sv é estratto dal processo 
contro di lui formato in Roma, T’anno 1790, e che puo servire 
di scorta per conoscere indole della Setta dé Libert Muratori. 
In Roma 1191. Nella Stamperia della Rev. Camera Apostolica.* 
By this book, printed under the authority of the Holy Inqu- 
sition of Rome, it appears that Cagliostro was arrested in that 
city, on the evening of the 27th December 1789, his papers 
examined and sealed up, and himself conducted to the castle 
of Santo Angelo. The work consists of four parts ; thie first 
refers to the life of Cagliostro from his birth until his arrest ; 
the second professes to give a brief detail of Masonry in general, 
and a special account of Egyptian Masonry, of which he is 
stated to have professed himself the restorer and propagator. 
ln the third is given a detail of his proceedings in such restor- 
ation and propagation ; andthe fourth contains an account of a 
particular lodge of Freemasons stated to have been discovered 
in Rome. In the preface to this work it is pronounced to be 
sinful to pursue a chemical research for the “ Philosopher’s 
stone,” on the grounds that its discovery would remove the 
primal curse from its possessor, and abrogate the divine sentence, 
‘‘In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread.” We shall 
not stop to argue the subject, but content ourselves with waiting 
patiently until some wretched sinner incurs the guilt by making 
the gold. We find from the book in question, that Cagliostro 
was born at Palermo of humble parents, on the 8th of June 
1743, That his father’s name was Pietro Balsamo, that by 
the death of his parents the care of our ero devolved upon his 
maternal aunts, and then there follows an account of his life, 
too minute to be credited, even coming from the press of the 
Holy Inguisition, but certainly well adapted to reconcile the 
ignorant or careless to the sentence ultimately awarded against 








*** An Abridgmentof the Life and Actions of J osephBalsamo, commonly 
called the Count Cagliostro, which has been extracted from the process 
instituted against him in Rome in the year 1790, and which may serve 
as a guide to a knowledge of the nature of the society of Freemasons.— 
Rome, 1791. From the press of the Rev. Apostolic Chamber.” 
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him.—We are informed that at the age of thirteen he took 
the habit of a novice in the Monastery of Cartagirone, where he 
gave early indications of a depraved mind, defacing the records 
of martyrology and substituting the names of some naughlity 
females for those of the saints. Having fled from the monastery 
and returned to Palermo, he associated with the most thorough 
scape-graces ; he carried messages between lovers and 
embezzled the presents with which he was entrusted, forged a 
will—was accused of murdering a friar, defrauded a monk, 
and having pretended to a certain silver-smith, that he knew 
where a treasure was hidden, and having procured some money 
“on account” from his dupe, he directed him to a cave where 
le was cudgelled by some associates of Balsamo disguised as 
devils. The silver-smith threatened to assassinate him and he 
fled from Palermo, betook himself to Messina, where he met 
Althotas and proceeded with him to Alexandria, where they 
practised the art of adulterating raw silk. From thence to 
Rhodes where chemistry was the pursuit, and then to Malta, 
where they worked in the laboratory of Pinto, the grand master. 
Having gone to Naples where he was accused of female violation, 
lie left for Rome where he married Lorenza Felichiani. We 
now come to many pages of allegations imputing to him the 
basest aud most thoroughly infamous proceedings of obtaining 
money by the charms of his wife, and these practices are stated 
with circumstantial exactness to have been followed in various 
parts of Italy, Spain, and Portugal. We next find him in 
London, and are informed that here he induced another 
foreigner to assist him in promoting and afterwards detecting 
an assignation between Signora Balsamo and a Quaker, by which 
means he extorted one hundred pounds from the duped broad 
biim. The confederate having pressed fora share of this 
money, Balsamo made excuses for some days, but in the mean 
tune Jett in his friend’s way some well counterfeited topazes, 
which the other stole, and decamped with his worthless booty : 
on the authority of the inquisition, we are told that Balsamo 
had uumerous amours with English ladies, but the writer adds, 
that inasmuch as he was by no means a handsome man, it is 
extremely probable the ladies were old and ugly. He next 
visited France, where his wife manifested a preference for 
another man, and was confined as a disorderly character, at her 
lusband’s instance, in the prison of St. Pelagie, whilst he 
wanufactured a water supposed to preserve the freshness of the 
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human skin, professed alchymy, and cheated “ an illustrious 
personage ” of five-hundred Louis ; he then with his wife left 
Paris, arrived at Brussels, and after travelling through Germany 
and Italy, arrived again at Palermo. 

In the further account of Cagliostro’s travels there is little 
or no variety, but the most suspicious exactness of details ; his 
inquisitorial biographers profess to trace him on from Palermo 
to Malta, thence to Naples, Marseilles, Barcelona, Alicant, 
Cadiz, and London. Here his ordinary avocation of forgery, 
fortune-telling and miscellaneous swindling, are diversified by 
the introduction of freemasonary, the institution of a new 
system, and a complete reform of the existing one, im which we 
are told that he made great progress : he is also represented as 
cheating a certain Mrs. Fry of sixty-two small diamonds anda 
gold box, by undertaking to soften the diamonds and weld 
them all into one magnificent gem. From London to the 
Hague, Brussels, Venice, Mittau, St. Petersburgh, Frank/ort, 
and Strasburgh, and finally to Paris, his progress is noted by 
the scribe of the inquisition with a particularity perfectly 
astonishing ¢f true. The affair of “ The Diamond Necklace” 
is noticed only to adopt as correct all the imputations thrown 
out against Cagliostro, and to give us the assurance of lus 
guilt, and that he would certainly have been convicted, but 
for tis wily conduct in corrupting his guards at the Bastille, 
and concocting with his fellow prisoners statements which 
misled the court. It is worthy of remark, that in the work to 
which we refer, the Prince of the Church, the Cardinal de 
Rohan, is never named, he is only mentioned as “ the victim” 
lured to the brink of ruin, by love, ambition and freemasonry— 
what a frightful trio fur a Cardinal to encounter ! 

After his escape he resided some days at Passy, about a 
league from Paris, and we are gravely informed, that there, he 
initiated some fine Zadies into freemasonry, that one of them 
forfeited her reputation with our hero, and that she was @ very 
ugly American, (un Americana brutissima.)—He left Trance 
for London, where in 1786 he published “a letter to the 
l'rench people,” dated the 20th June in that year, in which 
he predicted “that the Bastille would be destroyed and its 
site become a public highway :” of the authenticity of this 
extraordinary letter there is no doubt ; the prediction was 
veritied exactly by the events which commenced J uly 14, 1759. 
But the fearful fact of being believed to be a freemason 
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threw all the enormities imputed to Caghostro ito a compara- 


tive insignificance, and of his parfieipation mm the proceectigs 

, we . 3 o eS ’ : " 
of the mystic craft the Holy Inquisition had no doubt. <As to 
the Egyptian masonry, they have put forward many documenis 
from which we extract the obligations of a gentleman and a 

- a Ps . ms . 1 : 
lady. We have heard cf an Irish lady having been concealed 
in the case of a clock, whence she overheard the secrets of a 

‘a 1 a 1 E es : . 
lodge, but if she had the good iuck to have met Caghostro, 
he would have initiated her into masonry without subjecting 
her to such meconvenience. 

“In Egyptian masonry no religion is excluded. 
Lutherans, or Catholics, are all admissible, provided they believe in 
the existence of a God and the immortality ef the soul, @ud have 
been initiated in ordinary masonry. Men elevated to the degree of 
Master are denominated § Ancient Prophets’ The women are 
termed ‘Sybils.”. The oath of the former is as follows :—* I pro- 
mise, pledge myself, and swear never to reveal the seerets which may 
be communicated to me in this Temple, and liuplicitly to ob y ay 
superiors. The female oath is longer:—‘I swear ia presence ot 
the great, eternal God, in that of my mistress and of all persons who 
now hear me, never to reveal or make known, write, or cause to be 
written, whatever may here happen before my eyes, condemning my- 
self, in any case of imprudence, to be punished aeccordiug io the laws 
of the Great Founder and of ali my superiors ; fF equally promise the 
most exact observance of ail the other commands which are imposed 
upon me; love towards God, respect tv my sovercizn, veneration 
for religion and the laws of the state, love of my associates, an at- 
tachment without reserve to this order, and an implicit subinission 
to its regulations and laws as they shali be communicated to me by 
my mistress.’ ” 

Whether our hero was or was not a freemason we presun e 
hot to pronounce, but we close by giving the judicial announce- 
ment of his fate :— 

“ The deliberative judgment upon his destiny was before persons 
full of humanity and clerical benignity, for such are the council of 
the Holy Inquisition ; and the definitive judgment was reserved for 
the Great Pius the Sixth, who, in his glorious pontificate, has known 
well how to unite in himself the characteristics of a just and merciful 
prince. He did not wish the death ofa sinner, but rather to leave 
hin a future field for true contrition. It was therefore resolved, 


Jews, Calvinists, 


not merely in reference to the case of Joseph Balsamo, but also as 
ee gt, | a ' . poe ° a . 
regarding tuiy the interests of justice, equity, and prudence, of re- 
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in the Apostolic constitutions of Clement the Twelfth as in those of 
Benedict the Fourteenth, against those who in any manner faves 
and promote the society and conventicles of Freemasons, which con. 
stitutions are announced in the edict of the Secretary of State 
against such as may offend in the premises in the Pontifical domi. 
nions. In the exercise of our special mercy we commute the pun. 
ishment of delivering him over to the secular authority ; (that is the 
punishment of death) to perpetual imprisonment in some one of our 
fortresses ; such custody to be strict, and without hope of further 
pardon, and there let him abjure his formal heresy, and be absolved 
from ecclesiastical censures on performance of a salutary penance.” 
There is no further trace of Joseph Balsamo, otherwise 
Count Cagliostro, who, if he has not sufficed “to point a 
moral,” has, under the imaginative genius of Dumas, served 
‘To adorn a tale.” 


mS 


Arr. VL—ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS OF TRINITY 
COLLEGE (DUBLIN) LIBRARY. 


The Codex Montfortianus: a Collation of this Celebrated MS., 
with the Text of Wetstein, and with certain MSS. in the 
University of Oxford. By the Rev. Orlando T. Dobbin, 
LL.D., T.C.D., M.R.T.A. London: §. Bagster and Sons. 


L855. 


We have never acquiesced in the appellation of SiZent Sister 
said to be bestowed upon our University by the proud Estab- 
lishments of another Country. We think that the Adumni 
of Trinity College Dublin have laboured not ingloriously in 
many regions of literature and in most of those of Science. 
There is however one department in which we are ready to 
contess that there exists on the part of our venerable seat of 
learning a culpable silence: the manuscript treasures be- 
queathed to us by the industry of past ages have been suffered 
to he on its shelves unpublished and almost unknown. 
Since the days of Usher and Ware it is surprising how little 
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has been done to illustrate the ancient documents which the li- 
braries of this country contain. And yet what country with 
the exception perhaps of Italy, can supply richer materials to 
the antiquarian, or the critic? There is the Book of Dimmaa 
noble manuscript of, we believe, the 7th century, whose text of 
the Gospels could not but prove interesting to the biblical 
student, while the ecclesiastical forms of prayer which it 
contains should throw much light on the history of the Irish 
Church.—There is—older still we believe in time as it is 
certainly more wonderful in execution—the oot of Kells or 
Gospels of St. Bridget, a volume whose elegance of character 
and brilliancy of illustration excited the wonder of Cambrensis 
in the 12th, as it has done that of Westwood in the 19th 
century. Need we mention the Book of Armagh—itself a 
treasure and a history—whieh we are told the munificence of 
the present Primate is about to add to the MS department of 
the College—or the Gospels of St. Patrick, the same probably 
which Pope Pelagius presented to the Saint with relics of 
Saints Peter and Paul previously to his departure for this 
country, and which contains, as Petrie justly surmises, ‘ the 
oldest copy of the Sacred Word now existing.” We could 
add other manuscripts open to the inspection of the curious 
in the Library of Trinity College or in the Museums of our 
Public Institutions ; but while we admit that the politeness of 
the Custodians has made those documents visid/e, we regret 
that they may be yet looked upon as inaccessible to the 
generality of scholars, and we ate forced to confess that the 
reproachful complaint addressed to our countrymen by 
Sember in a particular case, was justiiied in its widest sense 
and might be repeated in the instance of nearly every MS. 
we possess—“ Mirum est viros doctos ejus insula nondum in 
clariori luce collocasse hujus codicis historiam. 

Fortunately there is some indication that better days are 
about to dawn upon us. The gentlemen who are engaged in 
preparing for the press a digest of the Brehon Laws will, we 
doubt not, impart to the public much that has hitherto been 
confined to mouldering parchments; the Ancient Music of 
Ireland is about to be rescued from oblivion, and of the ardour 
and successful energy with whieh our Jé4dicad manuscripts are 
about to be explored, we have a sufficient earnest in the 
volume lately published by Dr. Dobbin from these sources 
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and entitled —from the ancient record with which it deals— 
the Codex Moutfortianus. 

‘There are few persons, however moderately versed in thie 
listory of the Sacred Volume, who need to be informed to 
what keen controversies the passage of St. John, 1. ep. v. ch 
7th v. has given rise. ‘To those, however, who have con- 
tented themselves with the current or vernacular edition of 
Scriptures, it may not be amiss to state, that the passage 
above mentioned, “and there are three that bear witness 1) 
Heaven,” &c., &e., though at present contained im = most 
editions of the Greek ‘Testament, (and of course i thie 
versions from them) is yet wanting in almost all the Greek 
MSS. of the N.'l. whose date is anterior to the origin of 
printing. ‘The Vulgate or Latin versions of the Bible have, 
it is true, (or certainly seem to have,) contained this passage 
from the earliest date; it seems to be alluded to by the 
Latin meey of the second? ceutury ; it is quoted as a biblical 
passap » by those of the third , in alter ages it occurs as 4 
Sal cles: citation in most of the Western Fathers; and 
Councils, as well as Theologians, have made use of it asa 
sacred testimony, to conlirm or illustrate the doctrine of the 


‘Trinity. 


Shortly after the invention of the Art of Printing, however, 
the cares of the learned were turned towards editing the 
Sacred Seriptures in their original tongues. The University 
of Aleald in Spain was the first to undertake the work. 
Under the auspices of the great Nimenes that learned body 
collected the most ancient MSS. from Italy, Greece, and 
other countries, and edited the whole of the Scriptures. 
(Lo04—1522) im four dillerent tongues in the immortal 
work, known to the world as the Com )plutensian Polyglot. 
“ e ‘timor ly of the iain: heavenly withesses”’ appears in 
the Greek text of tis work ; but im a critical edition of the 
Greel K Lest aiment ecited by Erasmus and Printed at Basil by 
: robenitts mi 1516, that same testimony is wanting This 
Hirst edition ol gy? Was, it is true, printed i one 
Manus ript only. buat MS. too Was delice IM many places, 
and, being written in ewrsive characters, could not date even 
as far back as the tenth century—Glaire, tu Bak fs 
4 HO. But a second edition of the Gewi ‘Testament casa 
my ip sane accomplished scholar and edited in 1519, was 
stil silent as to the heavenly witnesses, Erasmus appears no! 
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to have seen as yet the Complutensian edition of the New 
‘Testament, which indeed was not publicly sold until the 
vear 1522. Remonstrances, however, were addressed to nin 
in consequence of the omission of the commonly-received 
text (1. John v. 7.) not by a Jesuit, though the ‘Titular 
Bishop of Meath creates one for the occasion just 30 years 
before the time,* but by Lee, Stunica and some others. ‘The 
clissieal editor replied, that in the next edition of his Greek 
text, In case it were 


‘estament he should insert the missing 
sustained by the authority of a single Greek Manus cript. Lo 
this engagement of Hrasmus mav be tre eK ole the origin. of 


the fa sy the Montfortian Codex. [t was then, it would 
appear, a manuscript of some reputed antiquity. It was in the 
possession, it would seem, of Oxford Unive: ‘sity it was con- 
sulted by Lee: it contained in legible and undoubted charac- 
ters the text of the three heavenly witnesses: the fact was 
averred to Krasmus by Lee and other competent scholars ; 
and Mrasmus, not to avert censures, no where CXISTING, or 
trench upon infallibihties attached to no manuseript, save that 
perhaps of an episcopal reviewer ; but, we believe, to redeem 
fai ta nise, al id restore what he considered to be, not impro- 
bab ly, the true reading, inserted in his edition of the Greek 
Lia ament of 1522, the sinee tie passage, L John v. 7., 

‘Or Tee us got ob ag he, Saipetay ey TW OveLVa) WATNZ, Aoyos HUE WvEuUH aeysoy 
Kas ovTos o6 Tests Ev toe.” * And there are tire +, who bear witness 

n Heaven, the Father, the Word and the Lloly Spirit, and 
these three are one.’ 

Towards the middle of the 16th century the cclebrated 
French printer, Robert Stephens, gave to the world several 
editions of the Greck ‘Pestament, ail of them excelling im 
beauty of typography as well as in the geueral accuracy of 
text. The tiird of these editions, print ted im 1550, exiubits 

Complutensian and Erasmian. reading of | John v. 7, 
suid by the editor to be sustained by the additional evidence 
ol seven out of sixteen Greek MS. whieh he collected on this 
cecasion. Lt as needless to inform our readers, that the popu- 
lar edit Ons of the Greek Testament, which followed those 





*Sce a Review of the Codex Montfortianus in the Christiau Mxaminer 

January, 1855. Herbert. The Article is supposed to have been 
written by the ‘Titular Bishop of Meath. It gives a clear and suecinct 
account of Dr. Dobbin’s work, but the well knowa controversial tenden. 

of the good Prelate betray him at times into violations of history, as 
Wail as Common sense. 
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of Erasmus and Stephens adopted universally the above 
text and transmitted it, as a part of the inspired writings, 
not less to the vernacular versions of the West, than to the 
Greek editions issued in the East and in general to the Liturgy 
of the Oriental Churches. 

But at the hands of the keen divines of the 16th and 17th 
centuries every portion of the sacred volume was sure to be 
subjected to the closest investigation. Sandius a Unitarian, 
and Richard Simons, a Roman Catholic critic, contended 
warmly and ably against the genuineness of the adopted 
passage. The former maintained that it was nothing more 
than a modern interpolation—a mere imposture of the Trini- 
tarians ; the latter urged the probability, that, from a margin- 
al gloss, it passed insensibly into the text of some Latin MSS. 
and thence was adopted into others. Both those crities 
regarded the absence of the verse (1 John v. 7.) from Greek 
MSS. as proof conclusive that it was not genuine. Those 
on the contrary who were unwilling to reject the established 
reading, grounded their arguments for its retention on the 
fact chiefly that it was already iz possession, as also on the 
authority of the Latin Fathers and the Vulgate; but they 
urged at the same time that vouchers for its genumeness 
were to be sound even among the Greek Codices. | Untortun- 
ately for the issue of this appeal, the Greek MSS. which the 
Complutensians had used in their edition of the N. T. had 
perished in the flames: those of Stevens too had dissappeared 
and some others as that of Berlin (Ravianus) Se. were ob- 
viously of too recent a date to be held of much critical value. 
The controversy therefore, so far as it concerned existing 
Greek MSS., was narrowed to a consideration of one Codea— 
that from which Erasmus had borrowed his reading of 1522, 
and which, subsequently changing its name and owners, had 
passed through the hands of Froy (a Franciscan Friar) 
Clements, Clark, Montfort* and Ussher, till with the other 
volumes of the illustrious prelate it found a last resting-place 
in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin. 

The volume indeed had changed its name and owners, but 
te controversy which we have mentioned above, and whose 





a: Tt was While in possession of Dr. Montfort—a Cambridge Professor 
of Divinity towards the middle of the last century—that the Codex wis 


collated for the great London Polyglott. From this circumstance it is 
styled Mont fortianus. 
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chief element regarded the age and authority of this Codex, 
had not abated: some critics, as Mons. Martin of Utrecht, 
were inclined to attribute to it an antiquity as high as the 11th 
century: others again,as Dr. Marsh, considered it not prior 
to the 16th; while many, with Dr. Clarke, assigned it to the 
14th, but regarded it however as a transcript of little value— 
the work of a bold and unscrupulous scribe. 

It will be seen that while itself the subject of such a variety 
of opinions, the Codex could not throw much light on the 
controversy of “the three witnesses ;” it was, however, by no 
means creditable to the learned men of this country, that a 
volume cited by most European critics should have its origin 
wrapped in obscurity, and its value unascertained. ‘True ; 
circumstances might have placed its external history beyond 
the reach of recovery, but manuscripts, like other things, have 
been taught to tell their own story ; the lines of origin and age 
are impressed on volumes as well as men, and a careful compari- 
son of these with one another would be sure to be followed by 
the same results in this country as have attended the labours of 
the Benedictines elsewhere. 

‘To such a task, in fact, has Dr. Dobbin addressed himself, 
and, though we are slow to assent to all lis conclusions, we 
give him ample credit for the spimt with which he has under- 
taken, and the success with which he has executed his work. 

The plan of examination followed by our author, was 
determined in some measure by that which Dr. Barret adopted 
in 1S08 with the same Codex. That learned doctor—familiarly 
known as Jacky Barret, of simple and economical reputation 
—commenced a collation of the Codex Monfortianus with the 
printed text of Wetstein, which he probably regarded as the 
best sample of the ¢extus receptus, or established reading 
among Protestants. With this text he carefully collated that 
of the Dublin MS. throughout the Pauline and Catholic 
pistles, as well as the Apocalypse. We know not at what 
couclusion of practical value the learned doctor’s labors enabled 
him to arrive other than this, that the Book of the Apocalypse 
as it stands in the Codex Montfortianus, bears undoubted 
marks of being transcribed from a Leicester MS. not older than 
the 13th century, Dr. Dobbin, however, besides completing 
the collation, begun by Dr. Barret, with the text of Wetstein, 
has extended his researches into a new and hitherto unexplored 
region. Struck by aremarkable similarity said to exist between 
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the Montfortian Codex and those of Oxford, marked respectively 
by Wetstein as 56, 58, 39, our author has subjected the texts 
and characters of those MSS. to a critical comparison with one 
another, and from data, of whose amplitude and vanity the 
volume before us gives sufficient proofs, has arrived at the 
conclusion that the Montfort MS. is in two of the Gospels 
(Luke and John) a transcript from the Aew College AIS. 
(Wetstein, 58), while inthe Acts and Epistles it copies the 
Lincoln College MS. (Wetstein, 39) with some differences, 
inserting for example, 1 John, v. 7, which the Lincoln exem- 
plar does not contain. 

‘We have thus at last, however,” observes the author, 
p. 56, ‘reached the point at which we have been aiming in 
this more recent part of our introduetion, uamely, that of 
proving how Erasmus, in the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, rested the verse e3 xclusively upon the testimony of this 
one MS. In the middle of the nineteenth century, that verse 
rests upon no broader basis still: for although modern research 
has discovered four other Greek codices containing it, it is 
found im them under such circumstances of marginal position, 


transcription from printed texts or variety of reading, as dis- 
qualilics them from giving any evidence on the question at 
all. 


“ But,” he continues, “ while we thus narrow the ground 
of our conviction to the testimony of this single MS., we 
disclum any itention thereby to prejudice the mind of the 
reader, in favor of a particular conclusion. We, for the nonce, 
kenore the testimon y of all the existing Gasck copies § against 
the verse, In order to test the merits of this affirmative witness 
mi Its favor, because BY THIS SINGLE TESTIMONY, THE VERSE 
Mus? STAND OR FALL. Let the student then carefully examine 
the whole of the citations from the Aets in which the Dublin 
Codex, and that of Lincoln College, Oxford, agree, their 
nunibers, their variety, their peculiarity, and We cannot fail to 
hand 1 the conclus SION, We hiave thus far arrived at, that the 
Montfort: Codex is a (ranscript vith arbitrary and fanciful 
vaniations, of the Oxtord.” To facilitate his arrival at thiat 


conclusion, the author subjoins a list of remarkable coinciden- 
pri ‘ie Lineolu and Montfort MSS.,, in cases where 
both these differ from the vulgate ; after which he continues 
- Ol. “OF these readings i the Acts, we nay be allowed to 


', that involy Ing as they do, faults of grammar, orthography, 
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and signification, they can only be traced to a servile tran- 
scription of the Codex Lincolniensis, where they are to be 
found. But this conformity 1s not confined to the Acts, but 
runs through the Epistles ; so that, the inference respecting 
the relation of the two MSS. to each other, can by no possi- 
bility of reasoning be reduced to conjecture, but rises to 
absolute demonstration. With a resemblance, then, between 
the two documents so full and pervading, so curious and 
minute, we should expect to find the classical text of 1 Jolin 
v. 7, in the parent Mis. ; daé aé is wanting in the Lincoln 
College Codex : -—therefore its presence in the Montfort Codex 

is an arbitrary and un rwuthorised interpolation.” Farther on, 
the author absolves the alleged interpolator from the charge 
of wilful fraud. “The passage was written,’ he observes, 
“before the Erasmian controversy began; and it may be 
accounted for on the same principle as many other variations 
from his original which maik tins transcript. Its introduction 
was purely self-suggested, originating in no polemical purpose, 
and leaves our rapes in the good { faith of the transcriber 
unshaken. Let a moderate share of Greek scholarship be 
combined with a high veneration for the Latin Vulgate, anda 
desire to complete what is evidently a tentative text through- 
out—one designed for private edification and not for sale,— 
and this supposition meets all the phenomena of the case : 
tlie existence of the reading in our Codex is accounted for, 
and the fair fame of the author is untarmished.” 

From these extracts the reader wlll be enabled to judge at 
What results Dr. Dobbin has arrived in consequence of the 
laborious collation he has undertaken. The Montfort Codex 
—famed in a controversy of 3800 years standing—is no more 
than a servile transcript from an Oxford MS. of “the LOth cen- 
tury. Iaving received the controverted verse, Ll. John v. 7, 
1 opp sition to the authority of its prototype, it is of no 
Weigiit a3 a testimony in favour of the genuineness of that 
verse, and as this last. (or rather only) voucher for the inte- 
grity of the disputed passage disappears, that passage must be 
surrendered as a fiction, or human loss, engrafted on the 
Inspired Word—a gloss too whose stealthy advances from 
mi -“ in into brackets, from brackets into the text itsclf,* can 
be traced through all its stage s; till the “prima malt tubes” 





* See Introduction, p. 45, where much undue stress, it appears to us, 
is laid on the particle Sicut, in the St. Gall Ms. 
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rests on an unfortunate Trishman, St. Gall, or at least on one 
of his Helvetic fraternity. 

Should these conclusions of the learned author be true, we 
should yet, like him, be free from all apprehensions as to their 
effects on the substantial integrity of the Divine Oracles, as on 
the belief of the sacred dogma of the Trinity—to confirm or illus. 
trate which the passage in question has often been adduced. 
Indeed, as Catholics, we feel on this head an assurance, we had 
almost said an independence, as to particular passages, which can 
never fall to the lot of those whose only and entire rule of Faith 
are the Scriptures as they stand to-day set forth in the authorized 
version, or may stand to-morrow shorn by criticism of their 
most cherished passages and contracted to narrower dimensions. 

We feel, like the learned author, a hallowed ‘ satisfaction, 
as biblical students, in every accumulation of evidence” which 
tends to throw light on the sacred volume, and “ leave no 
room,” as regards it, “ for the exercise of doubt :” but for this 
very reason we are compelled to pause a little, and to call for 
an “absolute proof” of interpolation before we reject as spurious 
what we had long regarded as inspired, and what, besides the 
names of Mill, Fell, Bengel and others,can reckon in its defence 
the authority of nearly all our present editions of the Bible, 
Greck, Latin, or Vernacular, Protestant, Oriental, or Roman 
Catholic. We think that Dr. Dobbin’s work, deserving all 
the praise that is due to eminent scholarship, and laborious 
investigation, yet fails of displacing these authorities. It does 
not, we think, establish, deyond a reasonable doubt, the fact of 
the Montfortian Codex having been transcribed in the passage 
at issue, or indeed in any part at all, from the Lincoln manu- 
script, No. 39. Having disposed too summarily, of the evi- 
dences of Greek MSS., adduced or adducible in the support of 
tle contested verse,* and narrowed them unjustly to this single 
MS., it sets aside the authority of this one itself, on a charge 
of interpolation, not clearly sastained ; and then, ignoring a 
large portion of the indirect, or Latin, evidenees admissible 








* Among these, besides the Montfort Codex and the Complutensian 
exemplars (unjustly set aside by Dr. Clarke), we may reckon a Vene- 
tian Greek MS. described by Cardinal Wiseman (Two Letters &c. Rome 
1825), the Greek models used by Bruceioliin his critical edition of the 
New Testament in 1532, the greater number of those consulted by Luke 
of Bruges and Robert Stephens for their respective editions &c. Calvin 
and Beza also, if we are rightly informed, attest that the majority of 
Greek MSS. in their day contained the verse in question. 
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in the case, it “lands” the reader on conclusions against 
which criticism may demur, and in which orthodoxy 
will find no comfort. We shall illustrate our meaning, by a 
few references to the book itself. From the collation of the 
Montfort MS. with the Lincoln, or alleged prototype, in the 
Acts, (pp. 189—146,) it appears that the former differs from 
the latter in full 414 readings, while if the differences of 
orthography and collocation of words, between the two AZSS. 
be taken into account, the total sum of discrepancies which 
they exhibit, one from another, in the short book of the Acts, 
will amount to a much greater number. 

Now, making every allowance for the carelessness or 
ignorance of the scribe, we are inclined to look upon 414 
discrepancies, (in a book whose least kindred copies should 
exhibit no discrepancy) as at least no great proof of trans- 
cription, In fact a comparison with the printed text of 
Wetstein the remotest possible of standards from the Mont- 
fortian—exhibits little more than twice this number(884) of 
discrepancies. It is true indeed remarkable coincidences exist 
between the Montfortian and the Lincoln Codex, whole 
clauses appearing in both, which are wanting in the Vulgate 
and in most other editions of the Bible. This coincidence in 
extraordinary and unusual readings seems to be the strongest 
argument in favour of Dr. Dobbin’s views as to the parentage 
of our MS. but it proves the relationship of Azadred only, not 
of lineal descent. In other words, to account for such 
affinity of readings it were sufficient to suppose the two 
Codices copied at different times and each with its own share 
of blunders, from a common Manuscript earlier than both, 
or from two different MSS. kindred to one another and trans- 
cribed from a common exemplar still earlier, This hypothesis 
would at once account for the coincidences that exist and 
would seem suggested by and more reconcilable with the (414) 
discrepancies we have noticed above. It was in fact the 
hypothesis adopted by the late Dr, Barrett, as regards a dif- 
ferent part of the same volume. That accomplished scholar 
observed existing between the Montfort Apocalypse and that 
of the Leicester MS. coincidences not less numerous nor less 
remarkable than those exhibited by Dr. Dobbin in the Acts. 
Llis conclusion is “ unde in Apocalypsi statuendum est Mont- 
lertianum and Leicestriensem ex eodem Codice nobis nune 
nolo, exscriptos fuisse et ejusdemexemplaris amoygaQoug esse.” 
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Would not a similar hypothesis meet all the phenomena of 
the ease before us ? 

Besides we have no evidence nor even assurance from Dr, 
Dobbin that the same amouné of coincidence with the Lin. 
coln MS. which characterizes the Acts in the Montfortian, is 
found in the Catholic Epistles of the same volume. Once 
indeed (p. 61) we are told that * this conformity is not con- 
fined to the Acts,but runs through the Hpistles,” but this asser- 
tion we take to apply to a generic conformity. At all eveuts it 
is too incidental, too brief and unemphatic to justify us in 
concluding that the Epistles of St. John were transcribed 
from the same exemplar, as the Acts—imiore especially so as 
by the shewing of Dr. Dobbin himself, the Monttfortian codex 
represents, in difierent parts, difierent originals, having been 
copied from at least three distinct codices. The assertion 
then that the verse 1. Jolin v. 7., “1s a capricious interpola. 
tion” in the Monfortian, appears to us to rest upon two 
assumptions, neither of which has been fully proved, and 
against both of which exceptions may be justly urged. 

We have dwelt the longer on this defect of absolute 
proof” of transcription and interpolation, as the author has 
ventured to set aside or treat lightly much of the ind: rect or 
what may be called the Latin evidences in favour of the 
genuineness of the debated passage, 1 Jolin v. 7. 

These, whatever German criticism may decide to the 
contrary, have ever been of sufficient w eight to influence the 
sabes dain this controversy ; and recent investigation 
is but adding to their number, le the Library of La “Salat 
for instance, is an ancient copy of the Vulgate, in uncial 
characters and belc Hs acccording tothe critical estimate 
of Cardinal Mai and others, ¢o the pene century, MW hich 
the testimony of the three Heavenly Witnesses reads as 
follows ;—* Kt tres sunt qui testimonium dicunt in cao 
Pater, Verbum et Sps et hii tres hunum sunt ;” being 
placed after the three earthly witnesses and forming the 
Sth verse, (not the 7th) as Was usual in the older: MSS. 

Again, im the Library of the Suxfa Croce at Rome, is an ancient 
MS. inseribed Lidri de Speculo and attributed byC; dinal WV ise- 
man to the Gthor 7th century, in which the text of the three 


—— 
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A Benedictine Convent between Naples and Salerno. 
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Heavenly Witnesses is quoted with great emphasis by the writer 
in proof of the Catholic doctrine of the 'Trimty. The quotations 
in this MS. are all from the Vetus Jtala, or the old Latin 
version of the Scriptures in use before the days of St. Jerome. 
It is written in square uncial characters, and bears evident 
proofs of a very high antiquity. These two documents alone 
will shew how false is the assertion, repeated by our author 
with sceming approbation, that the disputed verse, 1] John v. 7, 
is not found in Latin MSS. prior to the zzvth century. We 
omit, because they are already well known, the quotations of 
this text, as Seripture, by Phoebadius (Bishop of Agen,) in 
the Fourth, Vigilius (Bishop of Tapsum,) im the fifth, 
and Fulgentius, Cassicdorius, &¢., in the sixth century. 
There is evidence also, that the verse in question existed in 
Greek MSS, more ancient than any we now have except perhaps 
the Vatican and the Alexandrine. In fact with the exception 
of these two, (whose antiquity alone establishes their merit,) 
we see uot why such distinguished deference should be paid 
to the Greek MSS. which we now possess. ‘They are for the 
most part of a date posterior to the ninth century. In this 
respect they are, with the two exceptions above stated, 
inferior to the Latin Manuscripts. Nor is this disadvantage 
counterbalanced by the circumstance of their being in Grees. 
Omission in a Greek copy is in the nature of things, and a 
prore a much more natural supposition than is daterpolution 
11 a Latin Version; and here, as is evident, the question is 
betwent omission on one hand and interpolation on the other ; 
not between the relative force of words or their proximity to 
the original root—for in such we should undoubtedly admit 
the superiority of the Greek over the Latin text. 

The 7th and 8th verses of the vth chapter of St. John 
(cp. 1,) as they now stand, end with the same words “ and 
these three are one.” Nothing has been so frequently the 
cause of omisions and blunders in copying the sacred Scrip- 
tures as this “all-devouring sgeosoreacvrov” cr similarity of 
desinence in succeeding clauses. The copyist has reached the 
end of the first clause in transcribing : his eves are for a mo- 
ment turned to the original document and keenly search out 
the words next in order ; and words next in order to those he 
has transcribed meet his eye, and are diligently copied out, 
and in that very place an entire verse of the original is want- 
Ing in his transcript. 
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Now suppose an omission of this kind, owing to the 
cause above mentioned, to have taken place, in an early age 


of Christianity (say the 3rd century), in copying out one or 
two of the Normal MSS. of the Oriental Church. The con- 


sequence would be that apographs from these models should 
exhibit the same omission; and that entire recenszons of some 
churches, together with the versions made from them, should 
be defective in the like manner. Some earlier MSS., it is 
true, would still continue to present the true reading; but 
even these, or the copies from them, might be corrected to the 
apographs we have spoken of, when these latter were once 
established in the churches. In this supposition the true 
reading would be likeliest to be preserved 2m vERSLONS of an 
earlier date and whose circulation should in some manner be 
isolated from the sphere of the others. 

This supposition is at least as probable—nay more probable 
—than any that have been made in a contrary sense. It in- 
volves nothing beyond the existence of the most intelligible of 
all errors—an omtssion, and the circulation of that error to 
some extent. It seems to us that the facts of the case—our 
different readings, citations, &c. &., of the disputed pas- 
sage, | John v. 6, 9, are explicable on this hypothesis and uo 
other. On the one hand the Vatican and Alexandrine codices 
(of the 4th century) with numerous later Greek MSS., want 
the disputed verse ; on the other hand the Latin version called 
the Vetus [tala—made long before these codices were penned, 
and current in Africa, Spain, Italy, and Gaul—undoubtedly 
contained the passage. ‘The version, or correction of the old 
version, by St. Jerome, appears to have lacked it ; but these 
facts would just fall in with the supposition we have been 
making—of an early omission in a principal Greek codex. 
The Vatican and Alexandrine would be but apographs of this: 
the version of St. Jerome would have been made or amended 
according to the recension of which the above faulty copy was 
the type ; while the genuine reading would have been preserved 
in the ancient African* version, till in later days—after quo- 
tations by many Fathers, with the authority, we believe, of 





* The earlist Latin version of the New Testament is shewn by Dr. 
Wiseman to have been made in Africa. ‘This may explain why St 
Cyprian quotes the passage of the Heavenly Witnesses, though later 
SIs — (who used Jerome’s version) appear not tu have read it mM 
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some Greek MSS., and the traditions of others—it reentered 
the page of the [uspired Word, and was adopted as well into 
the common text of Scripture as into the Confessions of Faith 
and Liturgical* Books of all churches—Greek as well as Latin. 

Such at least is the view which we have been long inclined 
to take as to the fortunes and phases of this much-contested 
passage ; nor can we say that the Introduction of Dr. Dobbin’s 
learned work has materially changed our opinion. We would 
gladly, however, imitate the forbearance and impartiality of 
that accomplished scholar. We have stated our views frankly, 
but in no sense disparagingly to those (and they are many, we 
know) whose opinions on] John v. 7, are opposed to our 
own. As to the date and origin of the Montfortian codex, 
our exceptions, we beg to remind our reader, are dilatory 
(to speak with Roman jurists) not peremptory. We do not 
oppose the conclusions come to by Dr. Dobbin; we only he- 
sitate to embrace them to their full extent till further evidence 
is adduced in their support, or till other hypotheses than those 
he makes to account for coincident readings are shewn to be 
inadmissible. 

We have reason to believe that a further collation of the 
Lincoln and Montfort MSS. through the Epistles—a work an- 
nounced by the author as ready for the press—will go far towards 
effecting this object. We shall hail its appearance with pleasure 
and regard it as an interesting accession to our critical biblical 
apparatus, 

In the mean time we would encourage others to enter on the 
field which Dr. Dobbin has trodden with so much praise. ‘There 
is, as he observes, harvest enough to be gathered in ,this field. 
The manuscripts enumerated at the beginning of this paper, 
are of themselves sufficient to excite the hopes and the curiosity 
of the learned: and although the inspiration of authorship is 
nowadays drunk in chiefly at the “'Tagus, whose sands are 
gold,” yet must we hope that among our countrymen there are 
those, who would be pilgrims to nobler streams. ‘T'o each of 
those we would urge the neglected state of our manuscripts, 
and borrowing a quotation from the close of our author’s pre- 
lace we would say, in the language of the Apostle Paul, 

®EPE KAI TA BIBAIA, MAAIZA TAY MEMBPANAS. 








t See the Confessio Orthodoxa Eccl. Orientalis, a.p. 1643, where the 
Passage is appealed to as undoubted Scripture. 



























Arr. VII—THE LIFE OF A SHOW-MAN. 


The Life of P.T. Barnum, Written by Himself. Author's 
Edition. London: Sampson Low, Son & Co., 1855. 


On rising from the perusal of this book, we should feel 
disposed by changing a word to coin a phrase as trite and as 
true as the well known adage, and exclaim in school-boys’ 
Latin, magna est impudentie et prevalebit. 

We look upon Barnum with a very considerable amount of 
admiration. Not admiration in the ordinary conventional 
meaning, which implies that the object which excites it demands 
our approval, as well as wonder, but admiration in its striet 
lexicographical understanding, which as we take it, means 
wonder without the respect. Men of great abilities often 
excite wonder, that is adiniration, from those gifts which they 
possess ; while the character of their lives or the use to which 
they apply their talents must excite feelings very different from 
those of respect or approval. When we find qualities of any 
kind much superior to the general average, we look wit 
adimiration on tae possesser. If we were in a drawing-room 
we should assist with pleasure, the most intense pleasure, i: 
knocking down stairs an ordinary impudent or offensive intdivi- 
dual, while none could be better disposed to enjoy and be 
amused with the magnificent impertinence of Brumme!. To 
be extraordinarily impudent, like every thing else extraordinary, 
requires talents of a rare, although, perhaps, not a very useful 
description ; ergo, our admiration of those individuals, and it 
may be, consequent amusement in their society. An ord:naty 
thief or housebreaker gets his four years’ penal servitude or four: 
teen years’ transportation without even attracting our notice for 
a moment ; whereas if one of the votaries of St. Nicholas con- 
trives to take a few thousands worth of precious stones out of a 
jeweller’s shop in Regent-street, in the broad noon day, from 
aimtdst active and shrewd shopmen, bya happy mixture of auda- 
city, coolness, and tact, we read the report with the most accurate 
care from beginning to end, and possibly we may go to the 
potice-oilice to assist, as our French friends would say, at the 
second examination and get a full view of the ingenious rascal. 
lt is with something of the same feeling that we believe the 
great majority of readers have hastened, or will hasten, to read 
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tarnum’s life, and although we here record our admiration of 
Barnum as the most magnificent impostor of the day, we feel it 
the more necessary, fromthe extensive circulation which we think 
the book will obtain, to paint the narrative in its true colors. 

Claude Duval, the gentleman highway-man, who dressed 
so elegantly, took purses with so polite an air, and such a 
fascinating bow, who rode so gracefully, and only pistoled 
the discourteous traveller who would not quietly stand 
and deliver, was a great favorite in his day, and possessed 
so many good qualities, and such engaging manners, that 
many people were very much disposed to admire the bero 
of the highway, and to lament his ungentlemanly not 
fo say untimely exit. In his day he was the Magnus 
\pollo of discontented apprentices, and dissipated students ; 
and if the chroniclers may be believed, even some of the fair 
and haughty dames, whom he relieved of their superfluous 
je wellery, were disposed to pity the handsome young man. 
Plain matter of fact people, however, who had no romance im 
their composition, and thought that some regard should be 
paid to the laws of meuin and tuum, took another view of his 
case, and as a cruel judge, and twelve naughty Jurymen, hap- 
pened to be amongst this latter class, he went the way of all 
robber flesh. Now as the morality of Mr. Barnum seems to us 
ofa kind likely to lead astray a much more important class than 
foolish boys or giddy women of fashion, as in our opinion its 
tendency is to corrupt not alone our great business class, but 
all who engage in buying or selling—the ereat mass of society, 
we consider it our ch uty to take up the task of trying this 
life, and if after a full consideration and investigation ‘of the 
case, we should find it guilty, to pronounde the ne cessary 
sentence, ‘The present popularity of Mr. Barnum with his 
countrymen is owing, we are inclined to think, to his dollars, 
although we very much doubt that dollars, in his ease, were 
the result of 45th those qualities of which, according to 
Colonel Diver, dollars are the necessary consequence : when 
asked by Martin Chuzzlewit, of what the aristocracy of New 
York was composed, “ of intelligence, sir,” replied the Co/oned, 
“of intelligence and_ virtue, and of their necessary conse- 
quence in this republic—dollars, sir.’ It is because of the 
spurious halo which dollars and success have spread about 
this man, and the immense numbers who are likely to read 
this book, and to be more or less injured by it, that we 
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stoop to a work which its literary pretensions would render 
unworthy of notice. 1 

Before we got this book into our hands, an additional 
triumph achieved by Barnum had presented itself to our 
gaze in the public papers. It was the sale by auction of the 
manuscript and copyright of his Zj/e at the enormous sum of 
£15,000. Mr. Barnum, however, has himself Jet us behind 
the scenes, and though he does not in this matter take us 
into his confidence, yet from other disclosures, we can have 
no difficulty in putting upon this transaction a name and 
interpretation which, were it not for the ingenious tricks of 
that respectable gentleman we should never have dreamt of, 
though not a bit more simple-minded than the generality of 
our neighbours. The name we should give it is—a swindle, 
and the interpretation—that the biddings were fictitious, for 
the purpose of attracting public attention and exciting public 
curiosity, and, as Mr. Barnum would call it, advertising the 
book, 

Our specific charge against this prince of tricksters is, 
that by his writing, though not venturing openly and directly 
to encourage fraud, and trickery, and lying, he has covertly 
and indirectly encouraged them by relating his own success- 
ful manceuvres, glossing over the rascality, gilding it with the 
net-amount of profits realized thereby, making a good joke 
of it, (a thing which may be done, and has been attempted 
in other days, with nearly every vice in the calendar, 
from adultery to manslaughter,) and inferentially telling his 
reader, if he wants to amass money, rejoice in a princely 
residence and fortune, and excite the wonder and envy of his 
fellowman, to go and do likewise. We are, however, delay- 
ing too long from our task. 

In his introduction he tells us, that “ my paternal grand- 
father was Captain Ephraim Barnum, of Bethel, a Captain of 
the Militia in the Revolutionary War. His son Philo was 
my father. He too was of a lively turn of mjnd, and re- 
lished a yoke better than the average of mankind. These 
historical facts I state as some palliation for my own incli- 
nation that way—‘ what is bred in the bone, &e.’ ” 

[tis to be hoped, for the sake of his ancestors, that they 
took a different line of joking from their worthy descendant, 
as people in these countries, especially if they knew anything 
about legal matters, would feel inclined to call his jokes “ ob- 
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taining money under false pretences.” After informing us 
that he was born on the Sth of July, 1810, or wm his own 
words, that “the cannon had ceased to thunder forth their 
remembrances of our National Anniversiry, the smoke had all 
cleared away, the drums had finished,” (it is to be hoped they 
concluded with “See the conquering hero comes,”) “and when 
peace and quiet were restored, | made my debut,”’—he proceeds 
to give us some details of his boyish days and companions, 
pursuits, turn for trading ginger-bread and sugar-candies, 
first visit to New York, and other equally interesting facts, 
which he expects will be read with the same avidity as the 
record of the boyhood of Pitt, of Byron, of Edmund Burke, 
of Moore, or of any other of those men egual/y great with 
himself. Mr. Barnum appears to have learned some of the 
tricks of bookmaking in addition to his other accomplish- 
ments, for he informs us with the most charming naiveté, 
that knowing what tricks his grandfather, in the character of 
a professed practical joker, had played off, he pumped the old 
gentleman for facetize to swell his volume. These anecdotes, 
with a greatmany more of his own experience or invention 

| , 
filla considerable part of the book, and may be briefly de- 
scribed as details of low roguery, or coarse horse play, with 

' ; on gs J? 
all the vulgarity, without the fun or extravagance of Sam 
Slick’s selections from American humorists. Wlule on this 
matter we shall give one of this collection, a case of diamond 
cut diamond, which is, it must be admitted, a very wonderful 
; 3 4 : . - d @ ; 

specimen of that ’cuteness for which Yankees are proverbial. 

“What is the price of razor strops,” inquired my grandfather 
ofa pedlar, whose waggon, loaded with Yankee notions, stood in front 
of our store. 

“A dollar each for Pomeroy’s strops,” responded the itinerant. 

“A dollar a piece,” exclaimed my grandfather, “they'll be sold 
for half the money before the year is out.” 

Pasi If one of Pomeroy’s strops is sold for fifty cents within a year, 
I'll make you a present of one,” replied the pedlar. 

“Til purchase one on these conditions. Now Ben,I call you to 
witness the contract,” said my grandfather, addressing himself to 
Esquire Hoyt. 

6 All right,” responded Ben. 

“Yes,”said the pedlar,“‘I’ll doas I say and there’s no back-out in me.” 
. My grandfather took the strop and put it in his side coat-pocket. 
I resently drawing it out and turning to Esquire Hoyt he said,‘ Ben, 
I don’t much like this strop now that I have bought it. How much 
will ycu give me for it?” ** Well, I guess, seeing it’s you, I'll give 
fifty cents,” drawled the squire, with a wicked twinkle in his eye, 
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which said that the strop and the pedlar were both incontinently 
sold, 

“ You can take it. I guess I'll get along with my old onea spell 
longer,” said my grandfather, giving the pedlar a knowing look. 

The strop changed hands, and the pedlar exclaimed, “1 acknow- 
ledge, gentlemen ; what’s to pay?” , 

«Treat the company, and confess you are taken in, or else give me 
a strop,” replied my grandfather. 

«I never will confess nor treat,” said the pedlar, “ but I'll give 
you a strop for your wit ;” andsuiting the action to the word, he 
handed asecond strop to his customer. A hearty laugh ensued in 
which the pedlar joined. 

‘ Some pretty sharp fellows here in Bethel,” said a byestander 
addressing the pedlar. 

«“ Tolerable, but nothing to brag of,” replied the pedlar ; ‘ I have 
made seventy-five cents by the operation.” 

‘« How is that ?” was the inquiry. 

“I have received a dollar for two strops which cost me only twelve 
and a half cents each,” replied the pedlar ; “ but having heard of the 
cute tricks of the Bethel chaps, I thought I would look out for them 
and fix my prices accordingly. I generally sell these strops at twenty- 
five cents each, but, gentlemen, if you want any more at fifty cents a 
piece I shall be happy to supply your whole village.” Our neighbours 
laughed out of the other side of their mouths, but no more strops 
were purchased.” 

The first recorded specimen of ingenuity (some people would 
call it by a harder name) worthy of note of which this excellent 
Barnum gives us the details, was practised at somewhat about 

! (fee ’ : . 
the age of sixteen. The only thing that seems puzzling to us 
in the matter is, that it should have been for the benefit of his 
employers, and not a little private speculation of his own. It 
may be, however, that he wished to test the gullibility of 
the public, the experiment being made at another’s risk. 
\\ e have learned from himself quite enough of his pro- 
liciency im scheming, but we doubt if his natural or acquired 
love for dirty ways would have been a sufficient inducement 
for him to exercise his abilities when he did not expect a fair 
share of the profits. 


We shall permit Mr. Barnum to tell the story in his own 
language :— ; 


_“* On one oceasion a pedlar called at our store with alarge waggon 
filled with common green glass bottles of various sizes, holding from 
half a pint to a gallon. My employers were both absent, and I 
bantered him to trade his whole load of bottles in exchange for 
goods. Thinking me a greenhorn he accepted my proposition and 
L managed to pay him off in unsaleable goods at exorbitant prices. 
Soon after he departed, Mr. Keeler returned, and found his little 
store half filled with bottles!” 
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After explaining that he had got the bottles at Jess than half 
the wholesale price, from the worthlessness of the goods lie had 
viven in exchange for them, he proceeded to broach his plan, 
which was to dispose, by alottery, of the bottles and large quan- 
tities of tinware which had been in the store for some years, and 
liad become begrimed with dirt and fly-specks :— 


«On the first wet day, therefore, when there were but few customers, 
] spent several hours in making up my scheme. The highest prize 
was twenty-five dollars, payable in any kind of goods the customer 
desired. Then I had fifty prizes of five dollars each, designating 
in my scheme what goods each prize should consist of. For instance, 
one five-dollar_ prize consisted of one pair of cotton hose, one cotton 
handkerchief, two tin cups, four pint glass bottles, three tin skimmers, 
one quart glass bottle, six tin nutmeg graters, eleven half-pint glass 
bottles, &c. &c.—the glass and hardware always forming the greater 
portion of each prize. I had one hundred prizes of one dollar each, 
oue hundred prizes of fifty cents each, and three hundred prizes of 
twenty-five cents each. There were 10UU tickets at 50 cents each, 
The prizes amounted to the same as the tickets—500 dollais” (he 
means in value but has enough of grace not to say so). | had taken 
an idea here from the church lottery in which my grandfather was 
manager, and had many prizes of only half the cost of the tickets. 
I headed the scheme with glaring capitals, written in my best hand, 
setting forth that it was a ‘ magnificent lottery !’ 25 dollars for only 
ov) cents !—over 550 prizes ! only 1000 tickets 1! goods put in at the 
lowest cash prices!!! &e. &e. 

The tickets went like wild fire: customers did not stop to consider 
the nature of the prizes.” 


ml ° : 

lhe drawing takes place, and with the most perfect coolness 
Mr. Barnum relates numerous amusing little details con- 
nected with the prizes :— 


‘““A young lady who had drawn five dollars would find herself 
entitled to a piece of tape, a spool of cotton, a paper of pins, sixteen 
tin skimmers, cups, and nutmeg graters, and a few dozen glass bottles 
of various sizes! She would beg me'to retain the glass and hardware,and 
pay her in some other goods, but was informed that such a proceeding 
would be contrary to the rules of the establishment, aod could not be 
entertained for a moment. 

One man would find all his prizes to consist of tinware. Another 
would discover that out of twenty tickets he had drawn perhaps ten 
prizes, and that they consisted entirely of glass bottles. Some of the 
customers were vexed, but most of them laughed at the joke.* * * 
My grandfather enjoyed my lottery speculation very much, and seemed 
to agree with many others, who declared that I was indeed ‘a chip of 
the old block.’ ~ 


After confiding to his reader several of his vicissitudes as a 
storekeeper, a lottery office keeper, a clerk, &c. and his courtship 
and marriage at the precocious age of nineteen (certamly as 
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far as having his wits about him he was fit to undertake a much 
more serious responsibility than matrimony) we find the account 
of his first attempts as a showman. A Mr. Coley Bartram, in 
the latter part of July 1835, called at his store, and informed 
him that he had earned a share in a celebrated negro woman 
named Joice Heth, who was upwards of 161 years of age, and 
had been nurse to Washington, and that he had disposed of 
his interest in her to Mr. R. W. Lindsay, who being an ineffici- 
eut showman was anxious to sell out. Barnum hasting forth- 
with to sce this phenomenon, and judge for himself as to the 
likelihood of carrying on the cheat of passing off an ordinary 
old negro woman as double her actual age, declares : — 

«T was favourably struck with the appearance of the old woman. 
So far as outward indications were concerned, she might almost as 
well have been called a thousand years old as any other age. She was 
lying upon a high lounge in the middle of the room; her lower 
extremities were drawn up, with her knees elevated some two feet 
above the top of the lounge; she was apparently in good health and 
spirits, but former disease or old age, or perhaps both combined, had 
rendered her unable to change her position ; in fact, although she 
could move one of her arms at will, her lower limbs were fixed in 
their position, and could not be straightened. She was totally blind, 
and her eyes were so deeply sunken in their sockets that the eyeballs 
seemed to have disappeared altogether. She had no teeth, but 
possessed a head of thick bushy gray hair: her left arm lay across her 
breast, and she had no power to remove it. The fingers of her left 
hand were drawn down so as nearly to close it, and remained fixed 
and immovable. The nails upon that hand were about four inches in 
length, and extended above her wrist: the nails upon her large toes 
also had grown to the thickness of nearly a quarter of an inch.” 

[laving thus ascertained that as faras get-up was concerned, 
to use a theatrical phrase, theold woman looked her part, Barnum 
proceeds to inquire into the veritable document purporting to 
be a billof sale of Joice Heth from Augustine Washington to 
Mlizabeth Atwood, dated 1727, and stating the age of Joice 
Hlcth to be fifty-four, which is said to prove the age of Joice. 
Lis document came from the Record Office of Virginia, and 
was even to be one of the great features of the exhibition, lying 
in state like the old woman, with this difference, that one was 
under a glass-case and the other not. He was told that Joice 
had been pining neglected in an outhouse of John Bowling 
for several years, and that it was the accident of seeing 
tis document which led to her discovery and promotion. 
Barnum was too shrewd a man not to know well that the 

in : eee ’ ’ 
whole thing was a perfect faree, and that he had not a 
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perticic of evidence to support the assertion as to the old 
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woman's age; yet, as he says,“the whole account appeared to me 
satisfactory, and I inquired the price of the negress.” ‘That is, 
it appeared to me that with the assistance of the press I could 
cull the public, and that the evidence was sullicient for ¢Aa¢ pur- 
pose, and therefore * satisfactory.” The old woman told stories 
about Washington, and sang hymns, all of which reflected a 
eveat deal of credit or rather discredit on her ingenious trainers. 
It must strike any reader that one link was wanting to make out 
the truth of the statement as to Joice Hetli’s age, namely, 
identification of the individual exhibited with the person named 
inthe document. If Mr. Barnum is so easily satisfied, we could 
undertake to produce one of King James’s troopers who was 
engaged at the Battle of the Boyne. We should first pick up an 
old muster roll of one of the troops, and take, say Peter Finnerty 
or Thomas Fogarty, and descending into those unknown parts 
where'abound those rejoicing in theabove distinguishedsurnames, 
pick up some terribly withered old peasant (if bed-ridden all 
the better), cram him with a few facts, etc, produce lim in 
London, and make him relate the fall of Schomberg, and the 
pluck of William the Third. 

This by the way; Joice Heth became the property of the 
excellent Barnum, and between advertisements and editoral 
articles in the New York Sun, New York Evening Star, 
New York Daily Advertiser, New York Courier and 
Express, and New York Spirit, from all of which extracts 
are kindly given in the book, Joice Heth proved a complete 
triumph, and brought store of dollars to her lord and master. 
When the exhibitions began to flag in any city or town, resort 
vas had to various artful contrivances to attract public attention 
to the exhibition. We shall mention one: when the audiences 
began to decrease in number, a short communication appeared 
i one of the newspapers signed *f A Visitor,” 1m which the 
writer claimed to have made an important discovery. He 
stated that Joice Heth as at present exhibited was a humbug, 
whereas if the simple truth was told in regard to the exhibition, 
it was really vastly curious and interesting :— 

“« The fact is,’ said the communication, ¢ Joice Heth is not a human 
being: what purports to be a remarkably old woman, is simply a 
curiously constructed antomaton made up of whalebone, India rubber, 
and numberless springs ingeniously put together and made to move 
at the slightest touch according to the will of the operator: the 
exhibitor is a ventriloquist, and all the conversations apparently held 
With the ancient lady are purely imaginary so far as she is concerned, 
for the answers and incidents purporting to be related by her are 
merely the ventriloquial voice of the exhibitor.’ ” 
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This we needly hardly say was the production of Barnum, 
and the consequence, a rush to see whether or not the public 
had been taken in, in the way suggested, and thas the desired 
object was effected of filling the exhibition room and the 
pockets of the exhibitor. We shall pass briefly over the 
mock contest for 1000 dollars between Roberts, an American 
sleight of hand performer, and Barnum’s Italian, Vivalla. It is 
enough to state, that finding his conjurer did not attract, he 
offered 1000 dollars to whomsoever could surpass Vivalla. A 
private arrangement was entered into between Roberts and 
Barnum that Vivalla, who was much the more accomplished 
artist, should commence with his easiest tricks, so that the 
contest should be for a tine doubtful, and the interest ex- 
cited the greater. ‘The house was crowded as night be ex- 
pected, and the receipts enormous, the result being that 
Roberts when beaten, proclaimed that he had a lame wnst, 
and but for this he would not fear for the result, and that he 
would wager five hundred dollars on the result of the second 
contest :— 

‘Three hearty cheers were given by the enthusiastic audience, 
and the antagonists looking daggers at each other, withdrew at 
opposite sides of the curtain, Before the uproar of applause had 
ceased, Roberts and Vivaila had met upon the stage, shaken hands, 
and were enjoying a hearty laugh, while little Vivalla with his 
thumb to his nose, was making curious gyrations ! to an imaginary 
picture on the back of the sereen, or possibly to a real tableau 
vivant in front of the curtain.” 


Mr. Barnum improved as he went along. We next come to 
tlhecrowning cheat, and one, asit strikes us, peculiarly revolting 
to every well constituted mind—we speak of what was called 
the Fejee Mermaid. All through his statement of the circum- 
stances under which he took up this exhibition, he has at least 
the energy not to stultify himself by professing to believe in 
the existence of such an animal, or that his specimen was 
anything more than a clever joining of the head and bust of 
a monkey to the tail of a fisk—that it was a manufactured 
article. The history of the imposture is needless as well as un- 
uiteresting, the probability being that it was the bandiwork of 
some skilful Japanese, at least such was Mr. Barnum’s idea, and 
we have no wish to inquire into the matter. Early in the 
summer of 1842, Moses Kimball, Esq. the popular proprietor 
of the Boston Museam, offered to sell Barnum a_ preserved 
spechuen of a mermaid, concerning which he told a long 
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history, tracing it from Japanese sailors to an orphan sailor 
boy, who had sold it a bargain to the popular Moses Kimball. 
We wish to let Barnum tell the remainder of the tale in his 


own words :— 


‘¢ Such was the story. Not trusting my own acuteness on such 
matters, I requested my naturalist’s opinion of the genuineness of the 
animal. He replied that he could not conceive how it was manu- 
factured ; for he never knew a monkey with such peculiar teeth, arms, 
hands, ete., nor had he knowledge of a fish with such peculiar fins. 

‘ Then why do you suppose it is manufactured?’ I enquired. 

‘ Because I don’t believe in mermaids,’ replied the naturalist. 

‘ That is no reason at all,’ said I, ‘ and, therefore, Pll believe in the 
mermaid, and hire it.’ 

This was the easiest part of the experiment, How to modify 
general incredulity in the existence of mermaids, so far as to awaken 
curiosity to see and examine the specimen, was now the all-important 
question. Some extraordinary means must be resorted to, and I saw 
no better method than to ¢ start the ball a-rolling ’ at some distance 
from the centre of attraction. 

In due time a communication appeared in the New York Herald, 
dated and mailed in Montgomery, Ala, giving the news of the day, 
trade, the crops, political gossip, etc., and also an incidental para- 
graph about a certain Dr. Griffin, agent of the Lyceum of Natural 
History in London, recently from Pernambuco, who had in his 
possession a most remarkable curiosity, being nothing less than a 
veritable mermaid taken among the Fejee Islands, and preserved in 
China, where the doctor had bought it at a high figure for the Lyceum 
of Natural History. 

A week or ten days afterwards, aletter of similar tenor, dated and 
mailed in Charleston, 8. C., varying of course in the items of local 
news, was published in another New York Paper. 

This was followed by a third letter, dated and mailed in Washing- 
ton city, published in still another New York paper—there being in 
addition the expressed hope tbat the editors of the Empire City 
would beg a sight of the extraordinary curiosity before Dr. Griffin 
took ship for England. 

A few days subsequently to the publeation of this thrice-repeated 
announcement, Mr, Lyman (who was my employe in the case of 
Joice Heth) was duly registered at one of the principal hotels in 
Philadelphia as Dr. Griffin, of Pernambuco, for London. His 
gentlemanly, dignified, yet social manners and liberality, gained him 
a fine reputation for a few days ; and when he paid his bill one after- 
noon, preparatory to leaving for New York the next day, he expressed 
his thanks to the landlord for special attention and courtsey. ‘If you 

will step to my room,’ said Lyman, alias Griffin, ¢ I will permit you 
to see something that will surprise you.’ Whereupon the landlord 
was shown the most extraordinary curiosity in the world—a mermaid. 
He was so highly gratified and interested that he earnestly begged 
permission to introduce certain friends of his, including several 
editors, to view the wonderful specimen. 
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‘ Although it is no interest of mine,’ said the curiosity-hunter, the 
Lyceum of Natural History, of which Iam agent, will not be injured 
by granting the courtsey you request.’ And so an appointment was 
made for the evening. nF 

The result might easily be gathered from the editorial columns of 
the Philadelphia papers a day or two subsequently to that interview 
with the mermaid. Suffice it to say, that the plan worked admirably, 
and the Philadelphia press aided the press of New York in awakening 
a wide-reaching and increasing curiosity to see the mermaid. 

I may as well confess that those three communications from the 
South were written by myself, and forwarded to friends of mine, 
with instructions respectively to mail them, each on the day of its 
date. This fact and the corresponding post-marks did much to pre- 
vent suspicion of a hoax,and the New York editors thus unconsciously 
contributed to my arrangements for bringing the mermaid into public 
notice. 

While Lyman was preparing public opinion on mermaids at the 
Pacific Hotel, I was industriously at work (though, of course, 
privately) in getting up wood cuts and transparencies, as well as a 
pamphlet, proving the authenticity of mermaids, all in anticipation of 
the speedy exhibition of Dr. Griffin’s specimen. I had three several 
and distinct pictures of mermaids engraved, and with a peculiar des- 
cription written for each, had them inserted in 10,000 copies of the 
pamphlet which I had printed and quietly stored away in a back 
office until the time came to use them. 

I then called respectively on the editors of the ‘ New York Herald,’ 

and two of the Sunday papers, and tendered to each the free use of 
a mermaid cut, with a well-written description, for their papers of the 
ensuing Sunday. I informed each editor that I had hoped to use 
this cut in showing the Fejee Mermaid, but since Mr. Griffin had 
announced that, as agent for the Lyceum of Natural History, he 
could not permit it to be exhibited in America, my chance seemed 
dubious, and therefore, he was welcome to the use of the engraving 
and description. The three mermaids made their appearance in the 
three different papers on the morning of Sunday, July 17, 1842. 
_ Each editor supposed he was giving his readers an exclusive treat 
in the mermaid line ; but when they came to discover that I had 
played the same game with the three different papers they pronounced 
it a scaly trick. 

The mermaid fever was now getting pretty well up. Few city 
readers had missed seeing at least one of the illustrations ; and as the 
several printed descriptions made direct allusion to the mermaid of 
Mr. Griffin, now in town, a desire to see it was generally prevailing. 
My 10,000 mermaid pamphlets were then put into the hands of 
boys, and sold ata penny each (half the cost) in all the principal 
hotels, stores, etc., ete.” 


ry. : 
lhe cut referred to, representing the busts of three nude 
women, terminating, from the middle, inthe appearance of a 


ten In order, amongst other things, to attract attention, 
arnum posted a flag over Lis exhibition room, representing 
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a figure about eighteen feet in length, whereas the cheat 
measured only some eighteen inches. Before we write a word 
about this exhibition, we must let the future of the mermaid 
be told out by this virtuous Barnum :— 


‘‘The mermaid was afterwards exhibited in various parts of the 
country, and finally returned to its owner, Mr. Kimpatt, who has 
ever since given it a prominent niche in his truly beautiful and at- 
tractive ‘ Boston Museum.’ There it will remain until the 3lst 
day of March, 1855. On fhe Ist of April next, (a most appropriate 
day,) it will again make its appearance in my AmErican Museum, 
New York, where it will remain until January Ist, 1856, to the 
admiration and astonishment, no doubt, of many thousand patrons. 
On the 2nd day of January, 1856, the mysterious lady-fish will again 
take up her old quarters under the guardianship of ber owner, the 
Hon. Moses Kimball, (he having recently been elected to the State 
Senate, and thus acquired the title,) and from that period the Feser 
Mermatp will be installed as a prominent and interesting fixture in 
the Bostrom Museum. 

That ‘her ladyship’ was an attractive feature, may be inferred 
from these facts and figures :— 

The receipts of the American Museum, for the four weeks im- 
mediately preceding the exhibition of the mermaid, amounted to 
1,272 dollars. During the first four weeks of the mermaid’s exhibi- 
bition, the receipts amounted to 3,341 D. 93 c.” 

Now, in the name of common sense, common honesty, 
and common decency, we ask, is this man to be allowed to 
publish his disgraceful trickery, and hope not alone to pass 
unscathed, but to be actually raised in public estimation 

thereby ? If a man comes with bare feet, and a blue shirt, 
‘and a hole in his breeches too” to our house, asking charity, 
and produces a certificate purporting to be from the mayor of 
Waterford or Wexford, or some minor town, stating that the 
bearer is the mate of the vessel Jane of Liverpool, or elsewhere, 
and that the ship was lost on the coast in his neighbourhood, and 
that the bearer Thomas Jones, with two other of the crew, were 
the sole survivors, and that he recommends them to the con- 
sideration of the humane, to assist them in returning to their 
homes, (which by the bye are always a very considerable dis- 
tance from the place where the charity is asked) we, in our 
abounding cunning, cross examine the ragged individual, 
and the odds are, fifty to one, that he turns out to be an impos- 
tor. If we are actuated by proper feelings, if we possess a 
spark of public spirit, we communicate with the police, 
(unhappily but too often the bore and worry of attending a pro- 
secution, not alone damps, but entirely extinguishes the 
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ardor of public spirit,) the impostor is conducted to his 
solitary retirement, enquiries are made, the mayor is brought 
upto prove that he never signed the document, that it is a 
forgery; great expense is gone to in the prosecution, (and 
properly so) and the result is, that the would-be mate of the 
Jane of Liverpool is sent at the public expense from amidst 
lis countrymen, who would prefer not being the objects on 
which the said mate should practise his ingenuity. Now, what 
is the difference between Mr. Barnum and the begging letter im- 
postor—none. The analogy is perfect, for we have thie dressing, 
the character, the false name, the false pretence, in Dr. Griffin 
of Pernambuco, of gentlemanly, dignified and social manners, 
(i. e. Lyman) agent of the Lyceum of Natural History in 
London, with a veritable mermaid, taken among the Tejee 
islands, bought at China, at a high figure, for the Lyceum of 
Natural History. It must be borne in mind, that in all this 
Lyman was merely the tool and servant of Barnum, and 
that Barnum is the responsible person. He cannot now hope 
to escape on any plea of this kind; and can it be believed 
that any man, in a sound state of society, and public mora- 
lity, could venture to make such disclosures as these, with a 
perfect complacency, as Barnum has done? Is this man, 
because of his dollars, to be permitted to parade and glory in 
his dishonesty, without one word of rebuke or comment? 
Are we to take for a veritable peacock, this wretched jay, strut- 
ting about, with a few draggled feathers in his tail ? We can 
very well understand that people would allow themselves to 
be amused by the revelations of a rogue, as they would 
occasionally laugh at tricks upon the stage in a clever comedy, 
which their better sense would condemn. For this reason 
we would not speak harshly of those who now hurry to read 
Barnum’s book and recommend it to their friends : but if, when 
attention is called to those discreditable revelations, which are 
dashed off in that ready way in which rogues can relate their 
adventures, public indignation is not aroused, and public 
disapproval expressed, we should not hesitate to pronounce 
such a society rotten to the core.* 


* The following most extraordinary passage referring to this ** Life,” 
appeared in the last number of ‘ The Church of England Quarterly 
Review” ;—** We consider it the most amusing work that has appeared 
since the Personal Sketches of Sir Jonah Barrington. He will gain much 


en we estimation by his book, and all who read it will be well enter- 
tained,” 
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There are many other incidents in this man’s life which 
we had intended to remark upon. ‘The task, however, is an 
irksome one, and after convicting him of a_ transportable 
offence, we have not the patience to accumulate charges of 
petty larceny. We would wish, however, before parting 
with this subject, to deprecate any intention of identifying 
the American people generally with Barnum. ‘Too often has 
injustice been done to that noble nation who, like all others, 
have their own imperfections. Itis one of the weaknesses of 
humanity to bow down before the man who has the command 
of great wealth ; society is often for a time led astray by this 
cause, but when once a well proved charge is brought against 
the millionaire, his ill-gotten money does not save him froin 
public contempt and execration. Society tramples upon the 
man whom formerly it adored: we would this were otherwise, 
and that these extremes could be avoided. Such reactions, 
however, show a healthy tone of public morality. We have 
no doubt this reaction will come upon Barnum, if it has not 
already commenced, and we should deem it as unjust to stig- 
matize America ou account of Barnum, as to identify Eng- 
land with Hudson, her quondam Railway King. 





Arr. VIII—MRS, JAMESON’S COMMONPLACE BOOK. 


A Common-place Book of Thoughts, Memories, and Fancies, 
Original and Selected. Part I—KEthics and Character. 
Part Il.—Literature and Art. With Illustrations and 


Hichings. By Mrs. Jameson. London: Longman and Co. 
185 4. 


It was wisely observed by Doctor Johnson, that “ He who 
collects is laudably employed ; for though he exerts no great 
talents in the work, he facilitates the progress of others ; and 
by making that easy of attainment which is already written, 
may give some mind, more vigorous or more adventurous than 
his own, leisure for new thoughts and original designs ;” and 
truly, here, in this book, this book charming in all its “thoughts, 
memories, and fancies” selected, and exquisite in every 
“thought, memory, and fancy” original, the full force of the 
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great moralist’s opinion is brought evidently before the reader. 
Mrs. Jameson has not, it is true, proclaimed herself “ a patient 
drudge ;” this book is not a compilation of wise saws, or a spi- 
ritlessbut well designed “Beauties of Literature.” The authoress 
tells us at the outset, that she has never aspired to teach, being 
herself but a learner; yet, in our mind, she has done better 
than if she had written with this purpose of teaching, because 
in the working of her own intellectual and moral being, as 
evidenced in these “ thoughts, memories, and fancies,” she is 
teaching in that best of all forms, a womanly woman’s counsels 
of example. 

There is not one, in the whole noble band of English female 
writers, from the Duchess of Newcastle, of whose life of her 
husband Charles Lamb wrote,—* no casket is rich enough, 
no casing sufficiently durable, to honour and keep safe such 
a jewel,” to Hannah More, of whom Sydney Smith said, ban. 
tering, that he spoke timidly of her, as of a mysterious and 
superior being,—more worthy of the great praise bestowed upon 
her works than Mrs. Jameson. ‘Twenty-two years have elapsed 
since she delighted, instructed, and taught, in her admirable 
Characteristics of Women. Who can read without feelings of 
delight and wonder her papers on Jmogen, Desdemona, and 
Hermione, in her exposition of the “ Characters of the 
Affections ?” and how beautifully she observes—“ All that 
can render sorrow majestic is gathered around Hermione—all 
that can render misery heart-breaking is assembled round 
Desdemona! The wronged but self-sustained virtue of Her- 
mioné commands our veneration; the injured and defenceless 
innocence of Desdemona so wrings the soul, ‘that all for pity 
we could die!’ ” 

lemembering these passages, recalling happy hours which 
owed their chiefest pleasure to these, and other books from 
Mrs. Jameson’s pen,we opened her Commonplace Book hoping to 
find it worthy her reputation, and from chapter to chapter we read 
on, finding in each some thought of beauty or of goodness, and 
over all was that charm of womanliness which ever shines in 
Mrs. Jameson’s works—till, closing the last page,we exclaimed, 
as did Cassio of Desdemona — 


“She’s a most exquisite lady.” 


_ The title of the work expresses its exact character: it is a 
Commonplace Book of thoughts, of memories, and of feelings 
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—and of its composition and publication, Mrs. Jameson thus 


writes :— 

«For many years I have been accustomed to make a memorandum 
of any thonanié which might come across me—(if pen and paper 
were at hand), and to mark (and remark) any passage in a book which 
excited either a sympathetic or an antagonistic feeling. This col- 
lection of notes accumulated insensibly from day to day. The vo- 
lumes on Shakspeare’s Women, on Sacred and Legendary Art, and 
various other productions, sprung from seed thus lightly and casually 
sown, which, I hardly know how, grew up and expanded into a re- 
gular, readable form, with a beginning, a middle, andan end. But 
what was to be done with the fragments which remained—without 
beginning, and without end—links of a hidden or a broken chain ? 
Whether to preserve them or destroy them became a question, and 
one [ could not answer for myself. In allowing a portion of them to 
go forth to the world in their original form, as unconnected frag- 
ments, I have been guided by the wishes of others, who deemed it 
not wholly uninteresting or profitless to trace the path, sometimes 
devious enough, of an ‘inquiring spirit,’ even by the little pebbles 
dropped as vestiges by the way side.” 


Of the Commonplace Book the first part is composed of original 
and extracted notes, on subjects of a nature ethical and charac- 
teristic, and it contains, also, some Poetical Fragments, an al- 
legory entitled “ The Indian Hunter and the Fire,” and best of 
all, “ A Revelation of Childhood.” In this latter, Mrs. Jame- 
son intends to show, through her own experiences, the mistakes 
in our present educational system. It is most admirable in 
design, but we prefer it as a beautiful tale, like the opening 
chapter of The Confessions of an English Opium Eater, rather 
than as a didactic, formal essay on a very grave subject ; and we 
therefore extract from it those passages indicatingh ow Mrs. 
Jameson came to be the Mrs. Jameson all the world admires :— 


“Enough of the pains, and mistakes, and vagaries of childhood ; 
let me tell of some of its pleasures equally unguessed and unexpressed. 
A great, an exquisite source of enjoyment arose out of an early, 
instinctive, boundless delight in external beauty. How this went 
hand in hand with my terrors and reveries, how it could coexist with 
them, I cannot tell now—it was so; and if this sympathy with the 
external, living, beautiful world, had been properly, scientifically 
cultivated, and directed to useful definite purposes, it would have 
been the best remedy for much that was morbid: this was not the 
case, and we were, unhappily for me, too early removed from the 
country to a town residence. I can remember, however, that in 
very early years the appearances of nature did truly ‘haunt me like 
a passion ;’ the stars were to me as the gates of heaven ; the rolling 
of the wave to the shore, the graceful weeds and grasses bending 
before the breeze as they grew by the wayside ; the minute and de- 
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licate forms of insects; the trembling shadows of boughs and leaves 
dancing on the ground in the highest noon ; these were to me perfect 


pleasures of which the imagery now in my mind is distinct. Words- 


worth’s poem of ‘ The Daffodils,’ the one beginning — 
‘I wandered lonely as a cloud,’ 


may appear to some unintelligible or overcharged, but to me it was 
a vivid truth, a simple fact ; and if Wordsworth had been then in 
my hands I think I must have loved him. It was this intense sense 
of beauty which gave the first zest to poetry: I loved it, not because 
it told me what I did not know, but because it helped me to words 
in which to clothe my own knowledge and perceptions, and reflected 
back the pictures unconsciously hoarded up in my mind. This was 
what made Thomson’s ‘ Seasons’ a favourite book when I first began 
to read for my own amusement, and before I could understand one 
half of it; St. Pierre’s ‘Indian Cottage’ (¢ La Chaumiére Indienne’) 
was also charming, either because it reflected my dreams, or gave 
me new stuff for them in pictures of an external world quite different 
from that I inhabited,—palm-trees, elephants, tigers, dark-turbaned 
men with flowing draperies; and the ‘ Arabian Nights’ completed 
my Oriental intoxication, which lasted for a long time. 

I have said little of the impressions left by books, and of my first 
religious notions. A friend of mine had once the wise idea of col- 
lecting together a variety of evidence as to the impressions left by 
certain books on childish or immature minds: if carried out, it would 
have been one of the most valuable additions to educational experience 
ever made. For myself I did not much care about the books put 
into my hands, nor imbibe much information from them. I had a 
great taste, I am sorry to say, for forbidden books ; yet it was not 
the forbidden books that did the mischief, except in their being read 
furtively. I remember impressions of vice and cruelty from some 
parts of the Old Testament and Goldsmith’s ‘ History of England,’ 
which I shudder to recall, Shakspeare was on the forbidden shelf. 
I had read him all through between seven and ten years old. He 
never did me any moral mischief. He never soiled my mind with 
any disordered image. What was exceptionable and coarse in lan- 
guage | passed by without attaching any meaning whatever to it. 
How it might have been if I had read Shakspeare first when I was 
fifteen or sixteen, I do not know; perhaps the occasional coarse- 
nesses and obscurities might have shocked the delicacy or puzzled 
the intelligence of that sensitive and inquiring age. But at nine or 
ten I had no comprehension of what was unseemly ; what might be 
obscure in words to wordy commentators, was to me lighted up by 
the idea I found or interpreted for myself—right or wrong 

No; I repeat, Shakspeare—bless him!—never did me any moral 
mischief. ‘Though the Witches in Macbeth troubled me,—though 
the Ghost in Hamlet terrified me (the picture that is,—for the spirit 
in Shakspeare was solemn and pathetic, not hideous)—though poor 
little Arthur cost me an ocean of tears,—yet much that was obscure, 
wate ee wat painful and revolting was merged on the whole in 

. Vivid presence of a new, beautiful, vigorous, living world. The 
plays which I now think the most wonderful produced comparatively 
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little effect on my fancy : Romeo and Juliet, Othello, Macbeth, siruck 
me then less than the historical plays, and far less than the Mid. 
summer Night’s Dreamand Cymbeline. It may be thought, perhaps, 
that Falstaff is not a character to strike a child, or to be understood 
by a child:—no; surely not. To me Falstaff was not witty and 
wicked only irresistibly fat and funny; and I remember lying on 
the ground rolling with laughter over some of the scenes in Henry 
the Fourth,—the mock play, and the seven men in buckram. But 
The Tempest and Cymbeline were the plays I liked best and knew 
best. 

Altogether I should say that in my early years books were known 
to me, not as such, not for their general contents, but for some es- 
pecial image or picture I had picked out of them and assimilated to 
my own mind and mixed up with my own life. For example, out 
of Homer’s Odyssey (lent to me by the parish clerk) I had the pic- 
ture of Nasicaa and her maidens going down in their chariots to 
wash their linen: so that when the first time I went to the Pitti 
Palace, and could hardly see the pictures through blinding tears, I 
saw that picture of Rubens, which all remember who have been at 
Florence, and it flashed delight and refreshment through those re- 
membered childish associations. The Syrens and Polypheme left 
also vivid pictures on my fancy. The Iliad, on the contrary, wearied 
me, except the parting of Hector and Andromache, in which the 
child, seared by its father’s dazzling helm and nodding crest, remains 
a vivid image in my mind from that time. 

The same parish clerk—a curious fellow in his way,—lent me also 
some religious tracts and stories by Hannah More. It is most certain 
that more moral mischief was done to me by some of these than by 
all Shakspeare’s plays together. These so-called pious tracts first 
introduced me to a knowledge of the vices of vulgar life, and the 
excitements of a vulgar religion,—the fear of being hanged and the 
fear of hell became coexistent in my mind; and the teaching resolved 
itself into this,—that it was not by being naughty, but by being found 
out, that I was to incur the risk of both, My fairy world was 
better ! 

About Religion :—I was taught religion as children used to be 
taught it in my younger days, and are taught it still in some cases, 
I believe—through the medium of creeds and catechisms. I read 
the Bible too early, and too indiscriminately, and too irreverently. 
Even the New Testament was too early placed in my hands; too 
early made a lesson book, as the custom then was. The /etter of the 
Scriptures—the words—were familiarised to me by sermonising and 
doginatising, long before I could enter into the spirit. Meantime, 
happily, another religion was growing up in my heart, which, strangely 
enough, seemed to me quite apart from that which was taught,— 
which, indeed, I never in any way regarded as the same which I was 
taught when I stood up wearily on a Sunday to repeat the collect 
and say the catechism. It was quite another thing. Not only the 
taught religion and the sentiment of faith and adoration were never 
combined, but it never for years entered into my head to combine 
them ; the first remained extraneous, the latter had gradually taken 
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root in my life, even from the moment my mother joined my little 
hands in prayer. The histories out of the Bible (the Parables eS 
pecially) were, however, enchanting to me, though my interpretation 
of them was in some instances the very reverse of correct or ortho- 
dox. To my infant conception our Lord was a being who had come 
down from heaven to make people good, and to tell them beautiful 
stories. And though no pains were spared to indoctrinate me, and 
all my pastors and masters took it for granted that my ideas were 
quite satisfactory, nothing could be more confused and heterodox.” 
« Educators arenot always aware, I think, how acute are the 
perceptions, and how permanent the memories of children. I re- 
member experiments tried upon my temper and feelings, and how I 
was made aware of this, by their being repeated, and, in some in- 
stances, spoken of, before me. Music, to which I was early and 
peculiarly sensitive, was sometimes made the medium of these ex- 
periments. Discordant sounds were not only hateful, but made me 
turn white and cold, and sent the blood backward to my heart; and 
certain tunes had a curious effect, I cannot now account for: for 
though, when heard for the first time, they had little effect, they 
became intolerable by repetition; they turned up some hidden emo. 
tion within me toostrong to be borne. It could not have been from 
association, which I believe to be a principal element in the emotion 
excited by music. I was too young for that. What associations 
could such a baby have had with pleasure or with pain? Or could 
it be possible that associations with some former state of existence 
awoke up to sound? That our life ‘hath elsewhere its beginning, 
and cometh from afar,’ is a belief, or at least an instinct, in some 
minds, which music, and only music, seems to thrill into conscious- 
ness. At this time, when I was about five or six years old, Mrs. 
Arkwright—she was then Fanny Kemble,—used to come to our 
house, and used to entrance me with her singing. I had a sort of 
adoration for her, such as an ecstatic votary might have for a Saint 
Cecilia. 1 trembled with pleasure when I only heard her step. But 
her voice !—it has charmed hundreds since ; whom has it ever moved 
to a more genuine passion of delight than the little child that crept 
silent and tremulous to her side? And she was fond of me,—fond 
of singing to me, and, it must be confessed, fond also of playing 
these experiments on me. The music of ‘ Paul and Virginia’ was 
then in vogue, and there was one air—a very simple air—in that 
opera, which, after the first few bars, always made me stop my ears 
and rush out of the room. I became at last aware that this was 
sometimes done by particular desire to please my parents, or amuse 
and interest others by the display of such vehement emotion. My 
infant conscience became perplexed between the reality of the feeling 
and the exhibition of it. People are not always aware of the injury 
done to children by repeating before them things they say, or de- 
scribing things they do: words and actions, spontaneous and uncon- 
scious, become thenceforth artificial and conscious. I can speak of 
the injury done to myself, between five and eight years old. There 
was some danger of my becoming a precocious actress,—danger of 
permanent mischief such as I have seen done to other children,— 
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but I was saved by the recoil of resistance and resentment excited 
in my mind. 

This is enough. All that has been told here refers to a period 
between five and ten years old.” 


Growing up thus, in all the refined natural tastes of a very 
woman, Mrs. Jameson has become the mental anatomist of 
her sex. It must be acknowledged, that whilst claiming their 
fullest and highest position in the ranks of human nature, 
she has never become, in the most remote degree, a woman’s 
right advocate. With ability of the highest order; gifted 
with energy of mind, and endowed with great and eloquent 
powers of expression, she has always been mindful of the truth, 
that the qualities making woman glorious, and equal to man, 
are not the qualities which induce women to demand equality 
with men. We have, from this book, selected, and here in- 
serted, in order, the passages scattered through its pages, and 
expressing Mrs. Jameson’s opinions on all the subjects relating 
to her own sex noted by her :— 


“ Among the absurdities talked about women, one hears, perhaps, 
such an aphorism as the following, quoted with a sort of ludicrous 
complacency,—*‘ The woman’s strength consists in her weakness !’ as 
if it were not the weakness of a woman which makes her in her vio- 
lence at once so aggravating and so contemptible, in her dissimulation 
at once so shallow and so dangerous, and in her vengeance at once 
so cowardly and so cruel. 

I should not say, from my experience of my own sex, that a wo- 
man’s nature is flexible and impressive, though her feelings are. I 
know very few instances of a very inferior man ruling the mind of 
a superior women, whereas I know twenty—fifty—of a very inferior 
woman ruling a superior man. If he love her, the chances are that 
she will in the end weaken and demoralise him. If a superior woman 
marry a vulgar or inferior man he makes her miserable, but he seldom 
governs her mind, or vulgarises her nature, and if there be love on 
his side the chances are that in the end she will elevate and refine 
him. 

The most dangerous man to a woman is a man of high intellectual 
endowments morally perverted; for in a woman’s nature there is 
such a necessity to approve where she admires, and to believe where 
she loves,—a devotion compounded of love and faith is so much a 
part of her being,—that while the instincts remain true and the 
feelings uncorrupted, the conscience and the will may both be led 
far astray. Thus fell ‘our general mother,’ type of her sex,— 
overpowered, rather than deceived, by the colossal intellect, -—half 
serpent, half angelic. 

Coleridge speaks, and with a just indignant scorn, of those who 
consider chastity as if it were a thing—a thing which might be lost 
or kept by external accident—a thing of which one might be robbed, 
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instead of a state of being. According to law and custom, the 
chastity of Woman is as the property of Man, to whom she is ac- 
countable for it, rather than to God and her own conscience. What- 
ever people may say, such is the common, the social, the legal view 
of the case. It is aremnant of oriental barbarism. It tends to much 
vice, or, at the best, to a low standard of morality, in both sexes, 
This idea of property in the woman survives still in our present 
social state, particularly among the lower orders, and is one cause 
of the ill treatment of wives. All those who are particularly ac. 
quainted with the manners and condition of the people will testify 
to this; namely, that when a child or any weaker individual is ill 
treated, those standing by will interfere and protect the victim , but 
if the sufferer be the wife of the oppressor, it is a point of etiquette 
to look on, to take no part in the fray, and to leave the brute man to 
do what he likes ‘with his own.’ Even the victim herself if she be 
not pummelled to death, frequently deprecates such an interference 
with the dignity and the rights of her owner. Like the poor woman 
in the * Médecin malgré lui :—*‘ Voyez un peu cet impertinent qui 
veut empécher, les maris de battre leurs femmes !—et si je veux qu’il 
me batte, moi?’— and so ends by giving her defender a box on the 
ear. 

‘I observe,’ said Sydney Smith, ‘that generally about the age of 
forty, women get tired of being virtuous and men of being honest.’ 
This was said and received with a laugh as one of his good things ; 
but, like many of his good things, how dreadfully true? And why? 
because, general/y education has made the virtue of the woman and 
the honesty of the man a matter of external opinion, not a law of 
the inward life. 

Dante, in his lowest hell, has placed those who have betrayed wo- 
men; and in the lowest deep of the lowest deep those who have 
betrayed trust. 

Inveterate sensuality, which has the effect of utterly stupifying 
and brutifying lower minds, gives to natures more sensitively or more 
powerfully organised a horrible dash of ferocity. For there is an 
awful relation between animal blood-thirstiness and the proneness to 
sensuality, and in some sensualists a sort of feline propensity to tor- 
ment and lacerate the prey they have not the appetite to devour. 

Our present social opinion says to the man, § You may be a vulgar 

brutal sensualist, and use the basest means to attain the basest ends; 
but so long as you do not offend against conventional good manners 
you shall be held blameless.’ And to the woman it says, ‘ You shall 
be guilty of nothing but of yielding to the softest impulses of ten- 
derness, of relenting pity ; but if you cannot add hypocrisy you 
shall be punished as the most desperate criminal.’ 
_ Miiton’s Eve is the type of the masculine standard of perfection 
in woman; a graceful figure, an abundance of fine bair, much ‘coy 
submission,’ and such a degree of unreasoning wilfulness as shall 
risk perdition. 

And the woman's standard for the man is Adam, who rules and 
demands subjection, and is so indulgent that he gives up to blandish- 


pi what he would refuse to reason, and what his own reason 
condemns, 
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Women are inclined to fall in love with priests and physicians, 
because of the help and comfort they derive from both in perilous 
moral and physical maladies.. They believe in the presence of real 
pity, real sympathy, where the tone and look of each have become 
merely habitual and conventional,—! may say professional. On the 
other hand, women are inclined to fall in love with criminal and 
miserable men out of the pity which in our sex is akin to love, and out 
of the power of bestowing comfort or love. ‘Car les femmes ont un 
instinct céleste pour le malheur.’ So, in the first instance, they love 
from gratitude or faith; in the last, from compassion or hope. 

‘A single life,’ said Bacon, ‘ doth well with churchmen, for cha- 
rity will hardly water the ground where it must first fill a pool.’ 

Certainly there are men whose charities are limited, if not dried 
up, by their concentrated domestic anxieties and relations. But 
there are others whose charities are more diffused, as well as healthier 
and warmer, through the strength of their domestic affections. 

Wordsworth speaks strongly of the evils of ordaining men as 
clergymen in places where they had been born or brought up, or in 
the midst of their own relatives: ‘ Their habits, their manners, their 
talk, their acquaintances, their friendships, and let me say even their 
domestic affections, naturally draw them one way, while their pro- 
fessional obligations point out another.’ If this were true universally, 
or even generally, it would be a strong argument in favour of the 
celibacy of the Roman Catholic clergy, which certainly is one ele- 
ment, and not the least of their power.’ 

While we were discussing Balzac’s celebrity as a romance writer 
she (0. @) said, with a shudder: ‘ His laurels are steeped in the 
tears of women,—every truth he tells has been wrung in tortures 
from some woman’s heart.’ 

A woman’s patriotism is more of asentiment than a man’s,—more 
passionate: it is only an extension of the domestic affections, and 
with her da patrie is only an enlargement of home. In the same 
manner, a woman’s idea of fame is always a more extended sympathy, 
and is much more of a presence than an anticipation. To her the 
voice of fame is only the echo—fainter and more distant—of the 
voice of love.” 

Thinking thus of the position, of the duties, and of the 
nights of her sister women, it is very natural that Mrs. 
Jameson should object to many of ‘Thackeray’s heroines. 
Doubtless some of his heroines are not perfect women ; 
but the question to be asked is—Are they women? And 
here a strange psychological fact rises before us—the women 
drawn by Thackeray, and considered by men as most natural, 
are precisely the women whom Mrs Jameson condemns as false 
in design. She calls that littie, fair-haired, blue-eyed fiend, 
Becky Sharp, “ inimitable Becky” ! and tells us that no woman 
resents her; and then she adds that Laura, in Pendennis, is 
“a fatal mistake.” Can it be that women are, what some of 
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their slanderers, such as Brantome and Rochefoucauld, have 
represented them, and would be, to express it gently, Becky 
rather than Zaura? None can dispute the fact that Pendennis 
is, as Mrs. Jameson calls him, “ a poor creature,” but he 
loved Laura, in his way: she loved Warrington, would have 
married him, had he not already formed a connection 
darkening his life. Surely women do these things every day, 
even when they have but short acquaintance with their lovers, 
and here was Zawra, knowing Pendennis from childhood. 
We do not contend that Thackeray’s female characters are 
perfect: we merely differ with Mrs. Jameson on this point, 
that we are, and we are sure most men will be, of opinion that 
Laure is a woman seen every day, that Becky is a woman 
seen not often, amongst a thousand. It must however, be 
admitted, that when encountered she cannot be readily for- 
gotten, whilst Zawra may pass before us every hour and never 
attract our notice. Indeed, Thackeray's heroines are rarely 
such as a man can admire; he draws them as men know them 
in the mass; women draw them as they should be, (and this 
very point is well urged by Mrs. Jameson, in her criticism, 
which we shall give hereafter, on Milton’s Adam and Eve.) 
‘Thackeray does, it is true, seem to laugh at love, as it 1s popu- 
larly understood. * Ils commengaient a dire nous. A! qu'il 
est touchant ce zows prononcé par amour! Quelle décla- 
ration il contient timidement et cependant vivement exprimée,” 
writes Madame De Stael, in Corinne; to travesty such senti- 
ments as this seems Thackeray’s chief object in writing his love 
scenes, and in painting life as it is he paints it in the finest, 
but most unflattering colors, 

Mrs. Jameson thus writes of him in commenting on his 
Lectures :— 

“In these lectures, some fine and feeling and discriminative pas- 
sages on character, make amends for certain offences and inconsisten- 
cies in the novels ; I mean especially in regard to the female portraits. 
No woman resents his Rebecca—inimitable Becky !—no woman but 
feels and acknowledges with a shiver the completeness of that 
wonderful and finished artistic creation ; but every woman resents 
the selfish inane Amelia, and would be inclined to quote and to apply 
the author’s own words when speaking of ‘ Tom Jones :'—‘I can't say 
that I think Amelia a virtuous character.’ I can’t say but I think 
Mr. Thackeray’s evident liking and admiration for his Amelia shows 
that the great humourist’s moral sense was blunted by his life, and 
that here in art and ethics there is a great error. If it be right to 


have a heroine whom we are to admire, let us take care at least that 
she is admirable.” 
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Laura, in ‘ Pendennis,’ is a yet more fatal mistake. She is drawn 
with every generous feeling, every good gift. We do not complain 
that she loves that poor creature Pendennis,for she loved him in 
her childhood. She grew up with that love in her heart; it came 
between her and the perception of his faults : it is a necessity indi- 
visible from her nature. Hallowed, through its constancy, therein 
alone would lie its best excuse, its beauty and its truth. But 
Laura, faithless to that first affection; Laura, waked up to the 
appreciation of a far more manly and noble nature, in love with 
Warrington, and then going back to Pendennis and marrying him / 
Such infirmity might be true of some women, but not of sucha 
woman as Laura; we resent the inconsistency, the indelicacy of the 
portrait. 

And then Lady Castlewood,—so evidently a favourite of the 
author, what shall we say of her? The virtuous woman, par 
excellence, who ‘ never sins and never forgives,’ who never resents, 
nor relents, nor repents ; the mother who is the rival of her daughter ; 
the mother, who for years is the confidante of a man’s delirious 
passion for her own child, and then consoles him by marrying him 
herself! O Mr. Thackeray! this will never do! such women may 
exist, but to hold them up as examples of excellence, and fit objects of 
our best sympathies, is a fault, and proves alow standard in ethics 
and in art. When an author presents to us a heroine whom we are 
called upon to admire, let him at least take care that she is admira- 
ble. If in these and in some other instances, Thackeray has given 
us cause of offence, in the lectures we may thank him for some 
amends: he has shown us what he conceives true womanhood and 
true manliness ought to be; so with this expression of gratitude, and 

a far deeper debt of gratitude left unexpressed, I close his book, and 
say, good night !’’ 


That the Commonplace Book of the authoress of the 
works on Sacred and Legendary Art, should contain many pas- 
sages relating to painting and sculpture is only what one 
might expect, and Mrs. Jameson has more than fulfilled this 
expectation. Forty concluding pages of her book are devoted 
to this subject, and in them she writes with her usual grace, 
knowledge, ability, and taste. In writing of subjects for 
sculpture, from the, works of Shakspere, Spenser, and Milton, 
she has the following observations :— 


** CHARACTERS FROM SHAKSPEARE, 


Joan of Arc is not, however, a Shakspearian character ; and, in 
fact, there are very few of his personages susceptible of sculptural 
treatment. They are too dramatic, too profound, too complex in 
their essential nature where they are tragic; too many-sided and 
picturesque where they are comic. ; 

For instance, the attempt to condense into marble such light. 
evanescent, quaint creations as those in ‘ The Midsummer Night's 
Dream,’ is better avoided; we feel that a marble fairy must be a 
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heavy absurdity. Oberon and Titania might perhaps float along in 
a bas-relief; but we cannot put away the thought that they have 
reality without substantiality, and we do not like to see them, or 
Ariel, or Caliban fixed in the definite forms of sculpture. 

There are, however, afew of Shakspeare’s characters which appear 
to me beautifully adapted for statuesque treatment: Perdita holding 
her flowers ; Miranda lingering on the shore ; might well replace 
the innumerable ¢ Floras’ and ‘ Nymphs sti mg | to bathe,’ which 
people the atéliers of our sculptors. Cordelia has something of 
marble quietude about her ; and Hermione is a statue ready made. 
And, by the way, it isobservable that Shakspeare represents Hermione 
as a coloured statue. Paulina will not allow it to be touched, be- 
cause ‘ the colour is not yet dry.” Again—, 


‘ Would you not deem those veins 

Did verily bear blood ? 

The very life seems warm upon her lips, 
The fixture of her eye hath motion in't, 
And we are mocked by Art! 

The ruddiness upon her lip is wet, 

You'll mar it if you kiss it, stain your own 
With oily painting.’ 

I think it possible to model small ornamental statuettes and groups 
from some few of the scenes in Shakspeare’s plays; but this is quite 
different from life-size figures of Hamlet, Othello, Shylock, Macbeth, 
which must either have the look of real individual portraiture, or be- 
come mere idealisations of certain qualities; and Shakspeare’s 
creations are neither the one nor the other. 

CHARACTERS FROM SPENSER. 

Spenser is so essentially a picturesque poet, he depends for his rich 
effects so much on the combination of colour and imagery, and mul- 
tiplied accessories, that one feels—at least J feel, on laying down a 
volume of the ‘ Fairie Queene’, dazzled as if I had been walking in 
a gallery of pictures. His ‘ Masque of Cupid,’ for instance, although 
a procession of poetical creations, could not be transferred to a bas- 
relief without completely losing its Spenserian character—its won- 
drous glow of colour. Thus Cupid ‘uprears himself exulting 
from the back of the ravenous lion ;’ removes the bandage from his 
eyes, that he may look round on his victims; § shakes the darts which 
his right hand doth strain full dreadfully,’ and ‘claps on high his 
coloured wings twain.’ This certainly is not the Greek Cupid, nor 
the Cupid of sculpture ; it is the Spenserian Cupid. So of his Una, 
so of his Britomart, and the Red Cross Knight and Sir Guyon: one 
might make elegant sfaluesque impersonations of the allegories they 
involve, as of ‘Truth, Chastity, Faith, Temperance; but then they 
would lose immediately their Spenserian character and sentiment, 
and must become something altogether different. 


THR LADY. cCOMUS., 


It is not so with Milton. The ‘ Lady’ in Comus, whether she 
stand listening to the echos of her own sweet voice, or motionless as 
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marble under the spell of the ‘false enchanter,’ luoking that divine 
reproof which in the poem she speaks,— 


‘I hate when vice can bolt her arguments, 
And virtue has no tongue to check her pride’— 


is a subject perfectly fitted for sculpture, and never, so far as I know, 
executed. It would be a far more appropriate ornament for a lady’s 
boudoir than French statues of Mopvzestry, which generally have the 
effect of making one feel very much ashamed. 

Sabrina has been beautifully treated. 

It is difficult to render Comus without making him too like a 
Bacchus or an Apollo. He is neither. He represents not the be- 
neficent but the intoxicating and brutifying power of wine. His 
joviality should not be that of a God, but with something mischievous, 
bestial, Faun-like ; and he should have, with the Dionysian grace, 
a dash of the cunning and malignity of his Mother Circe. These 
characteristics should be in the mind of the artist. The panther’s 
skin, the coronal of vine leaves, and, instead of the Thyrsus, the 
magician’s wand, are the proper accessories. It is also worth 
notice, that in the antique representations Comus has wings as a 
demigod, and in a picture described by Philostratus (a night scene) 
he lies crouched in a drunken sleep. Little use, however, is made 
of him in the antique myths, and the Miltonic conception is that 
which should be embodied by the modern sculptor. 

I] Penseroso and L’ Allegro, if embodied in sculpture as poetical 
abstractions (either masculine or feminine) of Melancholy and 
Mirth, would cease to be Miltonic, for the conceptions of the poet 
are essentially picturesque, and expressed in both cases by a lux- 
uriant accumulation of images and accessories, not to be brought 
within the limits of plastic art without the most tasteless confusion 
and inconsistency. 


SATAN. 


Tue religious idea of a Satan—the impersonation of that mixture 
of the bestial, the malignant, the impious, and the hopeless, which 
constitute THE Fienp, the enemy of all that is human and divine — 
I conceive to be quite unfitted for the purpose of sculpture. Dan- 
ton’s attempt degenerates into grim caricature. Milton’s Satan— 
‘The archangel ruined,’—is however a strictly poetical creation, and 
capable of the most poetical statuesque treatment. But we must 
remember that, if it be a gross mistake, religious and artistic, to 
conceive the Messiah under the form of a larger, stronger humanity, 
with a physique like that of a wrestler, it is equally a mistake to con- 
ceive the lost angel, our spiritual adversary, under any such coarse 
Herculean lineaments. There can be no image of the Miltonic 
Satan without the elements of beauty, ‘though changed by pale ire, 
envy, and despair!’ Colossal he may be, vast as Mount Athos; but 
itis not necessary to express this that he should be hewn out of 
Mount Athos, or look like the giant Polypheme! His proportions, 
his figure, his features—like his power—are angelic. As the Hero 
—for he is somof the ‘ Paradise Lost,’ the subject is open to poetic 
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treatment ; but Iam not aware that as yet it has been poetically 
treated.” 


During her life, rendered celebrated by her genius, Mrs, 
Jameson has been the associate and friend of many famous in 
literature, in art, and upon the stage. Amongst the most 
pleasing portions of her book are those recording her opi- 
nions of actors and actresses, and their ene on subjects 
connected with their profession. The following passages are 
interesting, and contain matter worthy of consideration :— 


‘* Talking once with Adelaide Kemble, after she had been singing 
in the ‘ Figaro,’ she compared the music to the bosom of a full-blown 
rose in its voluptuous, intoxicating richness. I said that some of 
Mozart's melodies seemed to me not so much composed, but found— 
found on some sunshiny day in Arcadia, among nymphs and flowers. 
‘ Yes,’ she replied, with ready and felicitous expression, ‘ not inven- 
tions but eristences.’ 

Old George the Third, in his blindness and madness, once insisted 
on making the selection of pieces for the concert of ancient music 
(May, I811),—it was soon after the death of the Princess Amelia. 
The programme included some of the finest passages in Handel's 
‘Samson,’ descriptive of blindness ; the ‘ Lamentation of Jephthah,’ 
for his daughter ; Purcel’s ‘Mad Tom,’ and closed with ‘ God save 
the King,’ to make sure the application of all that went before. 

Every one who remembers what Madlle Rachel was seven or 
eight years ago, and who sees her now (1853), will allow that she 
has made no progress in any of the essential excellences of her art. 
A certain proof that she is not a great artist in the true sense of the 
word. She is a finished actress, but she is nothing more, and no- 
thing better ; not enough the artist ever to forget or conceal her 
art, consequently there is a want somewhere, which a mind highly 
toned and of quick perceptions feels from beginning to end. ‘The 

arts in which she once excelled—the Phédre and the Hermione, for 
instance—have become formalised and hard, like studies cast in bronze; 
and when she plays a new part it has no freshness. I always go to 
see her whenever I can. 1 admire her as what she is—the Parisian 
actress, practised in every trick of her métier. I admire what she 
does, I think how well it is all done, and am inclined to clap and 
applaud her drapery, perfect and ostentatiously studied in every 
fold, just with the same feeling that I applaud herself. 

As to the last scene of Adrienne Lecouvreur, (which those who 
are avides de sensation, athirst for painful emotion, go to see as they 
would drink a dram, and critics laud as a miracle of art; it is alto- 
gether a mistake and a failure,) it is beyond the just limits of terror 
and pity—beyond the legitimate sphere of art. It reminds us of the 


*In the Fifth Book of Pollok’s ‘* Course of Time,” there is a very 
fine subject for sculpture—the maiden praying for her lover’s return. 
Why does not somebody paint the scene in Tennyson's The Talking Oak, 
from the $2nd to the 37th stanzas. 
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story of Gentil Bellini and the Sultan. The Sultan much admired 
his picture of the decollation of John the Baptist, but informed him 
that it was inaccurate—surgically—for the tendons and muscles 
ought to shrink where divided ; and then eon for one of his slaves, 
he drew his scimitar, and striking off the head of the wretch, gave 
the horror-struck artist a lesson in practical anatomy. So we might 

ossibly learn from Rachel’s imitative representation, (studied in an 
Frospital as they say,) how poison acts on the frame, and how the 
limbs and features writhe into death; but if she were a great moral 
artist she would feel that what is allowed to be true in painting, is 
true in art generally ; that mere imitation, such as the vulgar delight 
in, and hold up their hands to see, is the vulgarest and easiest aim 
of the imitative arts, and that between the true interpretation of 
poetry in art and such base mechanical means to the lowest ends, 
there lies an immeasurable distance. 

I am disposed to think that Rachel has not genius but talent, and 
that her talent, from what I see year after year, has a downward 
tendency,—there is not sufficient moral seasoning to save it from 
corruption. I remember that when I first saw her in Hermione 
she reminded me of a serpent, and the same impression continues. 
The long meagre form with its graceful undulating movements, the 
long narrow face and features, the contracted jaw, the high brow, 
the brilliant supernatural eyes which seem to glance every way at 
once; the sinister smile; the painted red lips, which look as 
though they had lapped, or could lap, blood; all these bring 
before me, the idea of a Lamia, the serpent nature in the woman’s 
form. In Lydia, and in Athalie, she touches the extremes of 
vice and wickedness with such a masterly lightness and precision, 
that I am full of wondering admiration for the actress, There is 
not a turn of her figure, not an expression in her face, not a fold 
in her gorgeous drapery, that is not a study; but withal such a 
consciousness of her art, and such an ostentation of the means she 
employs, that the power remains always exlraneous, as it were, and 
exciting only to the senses and the intellect. 

Latterly she has become a hard mannerist. Her face, once so 
flexible, has lost the power of expressing the nicer shades and softer 
gradations of feeling ; so much so, that they write dramas for her 
with supernaturally wicked and depraved heroines to suit her 
especial powers. 1 conceive that an artist could not sink lower in 
degradation. Yet, to satisfy the taste of a Parisian audience and 
the ambition of a Parisian actress this was not enough, and wicked- 
ness required the piquancy of immediate approximation with inno- 
cence. In the Valeria she played two characters, and appeared on 
the stage alternately as a miracle of vice and a miracle of virtue: 
an abandoned prostitute and a chaste matron. There wassomething 
in this contrasted impersonation, considered simply in relation to 
the aims and objects of art, so revolting, that L sat in silent and 
dee disgust, which was partly deserved by the audience which 
could endure the exhibition. 

It is the eatire absence of the high poetic element which distin- 
guishes Rachel as an actress, and places her at sucb an immeasurable 
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distance from Mrs. Siddons, that it shocks me to hear them named 
together. 

t is noreproach toa capital actress to play effectively a very 
wicked character. Mrs. Siddons played the abandoned Millwood 
as carefully, as completely as she played Hermione and Constance ; 
but if it had required a perpetual succession of Calistas and Mill- 
woods to call forth her highest powers, what should we think of the 
woman and the artist ? 

A celebrated German actress (who has quitted the stage for many 
years) speaking of Rachel, said that the reason she must always stop 
short of the highest place in art, is because she is nothing but an 
actress—that only; and has no aims in life, has no duties, feelings, 
employments, sympathies, but those which centre in herself in the 
interests of her art ;--which thus ceases to be art and becomes a 
métier. 

This reminded me of what Pauline Viardot once said to me:— 
‘ D’abord je suis femme, avec les devoirs, les affections, les sentiments 
d’une femme; et puis je suis artzste.’” 

«I once asked Mrs. Siddons, which of her great characters she 
preferred to play? She replied after a moment's consideration, and 
in her rich deliberative emphatic tones :—‘ Lady Macbeth is the 
character I have most studied.’ She afterwards said that she had 
played the character during thirty years, and scarcely acted it once, 
without carefully reading over the part and generally the whole play 
in the morning ; and that she never read over the play without find- 
ing something new in it; ‘something,’ she said, ‘ which had not 
struck me so much as it ought to have struck me.’ 

Of Mrs. Pritchard, who preceded Mrs. Siddons in the part of 
Lady Macbeth, it was well known that she had never read the play, 
she merely studied her own part as written out by the stage-copyist ; 
of the other parts she knew nothing but the cues. 

When I asked Mrs. Henry Siddons, which of her characters she 
preferred playing? she said at once, ‘Imogen, in Cymbeline, was 
the character I played with most ease to myself, and most success as 
regarded the public ; it cost no effort.’ 

Madame Schroeder Devrient told me that she sung with most 
pleasure to herself in the ‘Fidelio;’ and in this part I have never 
seen her equalled. 

Fanny Kemble told me the part she had played with most pleasure 
to herself, was Camiola, in M assinger’s ‘ Maid of Honour.’ It was 
an exquisite impersonation, but the play itself ineffective and not 
successful, because of the weak and worthless character of the hero. 

Mrs. Charles Kean told me that she had played with great ease 
and pleasure to herself, the part of Ginevra, in Leigh Hunt's ‘ Le- 
gend of Florence.’ She made the part (as it is technically termed), 
and it was a very complete and beautiful impersonation, 

a hese answers appear to me psychologically, as well as artistically, 
interesting, and worth preserving, r 

Mrs. Siddons, when looking over the statues in Lord Lansdowne’s 
gallery, told him that one mode of expressing intensity of feeling 
was suggested to her by the position of some of the Egyptian statues 
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with the arms close down at the sides and the hands clenched. This 
is curious, for the attitude in the Egyptian gods is intended to ex- 
press repose. As the expression of intense passion self-controlled, 
it might be appropriate to some characters and not to others. Ra- 
chel, as I recollect, uses it inthe Phédre—Madame Rettich uses 
it in the Medea. It would not be characteristic in Constance. 

On a certain occasion when ey Kemble was reading Cymbeline, 
a lady next to me remarked that Imogen ought not to utter the 
words ‘ Senseless linen !—happier therein than I! aloud, and to 
Pisanio,—that it detracted from the strength of the feeling, and that 
they should have been uttered aside, and in a low, intense whisper. 
‘Iachimo,’ she added, ‘might easily have won a woman who could 


lay her heart so bare to a mere attendant "’ 
On my repeating this criticism to Fanny Kemble, she replied just 


as I had anticipated: ‘ Such criticism is the mere expression of the 
natural emotions or character of the critic. She would have spoken 
the words in a whisper, I should have made the exclamation aloud, 
If there had been a thousand people by, I should not have cared for 
them—I should not have been conscious of their presence. I should 
have exclaimed before them all, ‘ Senseless linen !—happier therein 


than I!’ 
And thus the artist fell into the same mistake of which she ac- 


cused her critic—she made Imogen utter the words aloud, because 
she would have done so herself. This sort of subjective criticism 
in both was quite feminine; but the question was not how either 
A. B. or F. K. would have spoken the words, but what would 


have been most natural in such a woman as Imogen ? 

And most undoubtedly the first criticism was as exquisitely true 
and just as it was delicate. Such a woman as Imogen would not 
have uttered those words aloud. She would have uttered them in 
a whisper, and turning her face from her attendant. With such a 
woman, the more intense the passion, the more conscious and the 


more veiled the expression.” 

It must not be supposed that this Commonplace Book is but 
a record of opinions and fancies on such subjects as these last 
quoted; we know few books more grave, in the sections 
where gravity isin place,and where thoughtfulness is appropriate, 
than this before us. A pure spirit of faith in God; a kindly, 
christian love of all who bear his image, are patent in those 
portions relating to religion. 

In the division in which the authoress notes her judgment of 
books, many admirable, and many wise opinions are before the 
reader, and from her criticisms few will be found to dissent. The 
notice of Stanley’s Life of Arnold is particularly worthy of careful 
perusal, and the same recommendation may be given to the notes 
on Niebuhr, and to that on Comte’s Philosophy. The “ Theologi- 
cal Fragments” too, are well selected,but we think the reader will 
feel more interest in the “ Notes from Various Sermons.” Some 
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of these notes disprove an assertion made by’ a very celebrated 
critic, who wrote that the characteristic of modern English 
Sermons was “ decent debility.” 

If one were required to make a selection of the beautiful 
thoughts which, in this book, “all over the surface shine,” 
he would find it a most difficult task, and would say to the 
requirent—read the entire book. We have selected a few 
miscellaneous passages, regardless of order or arrangement, and 
we assure the reader that, much as these thoughts and opinions 
may please him by their beauty, or truth, or novelty, others, 
many others, more true, more beautiful, and more novel can be 
found in every section of this Commonplace Book 


“There are few things more striking, more interesting to a 
thoughtful mind, than to trace through all the poetry, literature, 
and art of the Middle Ages that broad ever-present distinction 
between the practical and the contemplative life. This was, no 
doubt, suggested and kept in view by the one grand division of the 
whole social community into those who were devoted to the religious 
profession (an immense proportion of both sexes) and those who 
were not. All through Dante, all through the productions of 
medieval art, we find this pervading idea; and we must understand 
it well and keep it in mind, or we shall never be able to apprehend 
the entire beauty and meaning of certain religious groups in sculp- 
ture and painting, and the significance of the characters introduced. 
Thus, in subjects from the Old Testament, Leah always represents 
the practical, Rachel, the contemplative life. In the New Testament, 
Martha and Mary figure in the same allegorical sense ; and among 
the saints we always find St. Catherine and St. Clara patronising 
the religious and contemplative life, while St. Barbara and St. 
Ursula preside over the military or secular existence. It was a 
part, and a very important part, of that beautiful and expressive 
= through which art in all its forms spoke to the popular 
mind. 

For myself, I have the strongest admiration for the practical, but 
the strongest sympathy with the contemplative life. Ibow to Leah 
and to Martha, but my love is for Rachel and for Mary.” 

“Joanna Baillie had a great admiration of Macaulay’s Roman 
Ballads. ‘But,’ said some one, * do you really account them as 
poetry?’ She replied, ‘ They are poetry if the sounds of the trum- 
pet be music !’” 

“ A death-bed repentance has become proverbial for its fruitless- 
ness, and a death-bed forgiveness is equally so. They who wait till 
their own death-bed to make reparation, or till their adversary’s 
death-bed to grant absolution, seem to me much upon a par in regard 
to the moral, as well as the religious, failure.” 

‘* Avarice is to the intellect what sensuality is to the morals. It is 
an intellectual form of sensuality, inasmuch as it is the passion for 
the acquisition, the enjoyment in the possession, of a palpable, tangi- 
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ble, selfish pleasure ; and it would have the same tendency to unspi- 
ritualise, to degrade, and to harden the higher faculties, that a course 
of grosser sensualism would have to corrupt the lower faculties. 
Both dull the edge of all that is fine and tender within us.” 

«‘ The bread of life is love; the salt of life is work ; the sweetness 
of life, poesy ; the water of life, faith.” 

«] have seen triflers attempting to draw out adeep intellect; and 
they reminded me of children throwing pebbles down the well at 
Carisbrook, that they might hear them sound.” 

«‘ All love not responded to and accepted is a species of idolatry. 
It is like the worship of a dumb beautiful image we have ourselves 
set up and deitied, but cannot inspire with life, nor warm with sym- 
pathy. No!—though we should consume our own hearts on the 
altar. Our love of God would be idolatry if we did not believe in 
his love for us—his responsive love.” 

«In the same moment that we begin to speculate on the possibility 
of cessation or change in any strong affection that we feel, even from 
oe moment we may date its death :—it has become the fetch of the 
iving love.” 

“ Blessed is the memory of those who have kept themselves un- 
spotted from the world !—yet more blessed and more dear the memory 
of those who have kept themselves unspotted in the world!” 

“ Venus, or rather the Greek Aphrodite, in the sublime fragment 
of Eschylus (the Danaides) is a grand, severe, and pure conception ; 
the principle eternal of beauty, of love, and of fecundity—or the law 
of the continuation of being through beauty and through love. Such 
a conception is no more like the Ovidean Roman Venus than the 
Venus of Milo is like the Venus de Medicis.” 

“In the Greek tragedy, love figures as one of the laws of nature— 
not as a power, or a passion ; these are the aspects given to it by the 
Christian imagination. 

Yet this higher idea of love did exist among the ancients—only 
we must not seek it in their poetry, but in their philosophy. Thus 
we find it in Plato, set forth as a beautiful philosophical theory ; not 
as passion, to influence life, nor as a poetic feeling, to adorn and 
exalt it. Nor do we moderns owe this idea of a mystic, elevated 
and elevating love to the Greek philosophy, Irather agree with 
those who trace it to the mingling of Christianity with the manners 
of the old Germans, and their (almost) superstitious reverence for 
womanhood. In the Middle Ages, where morals were most depraved, 
and women most helpless and oppressed, there still survived the 
theory formed out of the combination of the Christian spirit, and the 
Germanic customs ; and when in the 15th century Plato became the 
fashion, then the theory became a science, and what had been religion 
became again philosophy. This sort uf speculative love became to 
real love what theology became to religion; it was a thesis to be 
talked about and argued in Universities, sung in sonnets, set forth 
in art ; and so being kept as far as possible from all bearings on our 
moral life, it ceased to find consideration either as a primeval law of 
God, or as a moral motive influencing the duties and habits of our 
existence ; and thus we find the social code in regard to it diverging 
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into all the vagaries of celibacy on one hand, and all the vileness 
of profligacy on the other.” 

“‘ At dinner to-day there was an attempt made by two very clever 
men to place Theodore Hook above Sydney Smith. I fought with 
all my might against both. It seems to me that a mind must be 
strangely warped that could ever place on a par two men with 
aspirations and sk sp so different, whether we consider them 
merely as individuals, or called before the bar of the public as 
writers. I do not take to Sydney Smith personally, because my 
nature feels the want of the artistic and imaginative in his nature ; 
but see what he has done for humanity, for society, for liberty, for 
truth,—for us women! What has Theodore Hook done that has 
not perished with him? Evenas wits—and I have been in company 
with both—I could not compare them; but they say the wit of 
Theodore Hook was only fitted for the company of men—the strong. 
est proof that it was not genuine of its kind, that when most bear- 
able, it was most superficial. I set aside the other obvious inference, 
that it required to be excited by stimulants and those of the coarsest, 
grossest kind. The wit of Sydney Smith almost always involved a 
thought worth remembering for its own sake, as well as worth re- 
membering for its brilliant vehicle : the value of ten thousand pounds 
sterling of sense concentrated into a cut and polished diamond. 

It is not true, as I have heard it said, that after leaving the society 
of Sydney Smith you only remembered how much you had laughed, 
not the good things at which you had laughed. Few men—wits by 
profession—ever said so many memorable things as those recorded 
of Sydney Smith.” 


[t will have been observed that we have written of this book 
rather than upon it; and in all honesty we must state that to 
do justice to it in any other way than that which we have 
adopted would be impossible. Mrs. Jameson makes no pre- 
tensions, and her epigraph, from brave old Montaigne—“ Un 
peu de chaque chose, et rien du tout,—a la francaise,” disarms 
criticism, {if criticism were needed)—who-would hurl thun- 
derbolts upon a butterfly ? 

Since the publication of Lockhart’s Spanish Ballads we have 
not seen any work issued in so beautiful a style as this 
Commonplace Book, \t contains numerous wood cuts, separat- 
ing the different subjects noted ; and has, in addition, eleven 
etchings, done in the same style, or in one more finished, as 
that of the larger illustrations to Mrs. Jameson’s volumes on 
Sacred and Legendary Art. 
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home life—his condition, the body racked 


but the mind glowing. 
friendship of Gerald Griffin. 


to each other. Removal to Blackheath. 


ness and 


prostration of strength. 


Delight at renewed 
Their Letters 


Ill- 


Removal 


to the French coast advised by physicians. 
Another Series of “'Tales by the O’Hara Fa- 
mily” hurriedly written by John Banim and 
published under the Title of “The Denounced.” 
Removal to France. 


(11.—Mecuanics’ Instrrutes :— 





1. Lectures and Addresses in aid of Popular 


Kducation. By the Right Honourable the Earl 
of Carlisle. London: Longman and Co. 1854. 


2. Speeches on National Education. 


By The 


Right Honourable Lord Brougham, in the 
House of Lords, July and August, 1854. 


London: Ridgway. 
3. Lectures on Education, delivered at the Royal 


1854. 


Institution of Great Britain. London: Parker. 


1s55. 
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4. Importance of Literature to Men of Business. 
Glasgow: Griffin and Son. 1854. 

5. Annual Report of the Committee of the 
Clonmel Mechanics’ Institute. Clonmel. 1855. 





[V.—Ovp Books :— 

1. Catalogue of the Valuable, Select, and Distin- 
guished Library of the late John Smith Furlong, 
Esy., Q.C., and Bencher of the Honorable Soci- 
ety of Kings’ Inns, which will be sold by 
Auction, by Charles Sharpe, at his Literary Sale 
Room, 31, Anglesea Street, on Tuesday, 26th 
May, 1846, and Ten following Days, com- 
mencing at 1 o’clock each Day. Dublin: 
Printed by Webb and Chapman. 15846. 

2. Catalogue of the Valuable Library of the late 
Frederick William Conway, Esq., comprising 
Rare and Early English and Foreign Theology ; 
Keclesiastical History and Antiquities ; Ilumi- 
nated and other Manuscripts of the XIII, XIV, 
and XV Centuries ; with many Very Fine Spe- 
cimens of Early Printing; Standard Literature 
in the English, French, Italian, and Spanish 
Languages ; a Noble Vollection of the Greek and 
Latin Classics; Works yelating to Lreland and 
America ; the Drama ; Bibliography; Illustrated 
Works, &c., which will be Sold by Auction, by 
H. Lewis, in the Literary Sale Rooms, 31, An- 
glesea Street, on Tuesday, May 30th, 1854, and 


Twenty-Four following Days. Dublin. 1854. 2 


V.—Tue Romance or Lire :—Tue Count or Monte 
Cristo :— 

The Count of Monte Cristo. By Alexander 

Dumas. London: Chapman and Hall, 1847. 
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VI.—Frrzpatrick’s Lire or Lorp CLoncurry :— 

The Life, Times, and Cotemporaries of Lor 
Cloncurry, embracing the period from 1775 to 
1853 ; with aselection from his hitherto unpub- 
lished Correspondence. By William John Fitz- 
patrick, Usq., M.R.D.S. Dublin : Duffy. 1855. 

Vil.—Tue Mittra anp tHE Line :— 

1. Acts 15th and 16th Victoria, Chapter 50 : 
17th Victoria, Chapters 13, 16, 107, and others, 
being the Acts of Parliament Regulating the 
present Militia Establishment of the United 
Kingdoms. 

2. War Office Circulars of March, 1855. Being 
those Relating to the Militia. 


VIII.—Suen :— 
1. Memoirs of the Right Honourable Richard 


Lalor Sheil. By W. Torrens M‘Cullagh. 
London: Colburn. 1855. 
2. Sketches, Legaland Political, by the Jate Right 
Honourable Richard Lalor Sheil. Edited, with 
Notes, by M. W. Savage, Esq. London: 
Colburn. 1855 
1X.—Rerormatory ScHoots ror [IRELAND :— 
Thirty-Third Report of the Inspectors-General 
on the General State of the Prisons of Ireland, 
1854. With Appendices. Presented to Both 
Honses of Parliament, by Command of Her 
Majesty. Dublin: Thom and Sons. 1855. 
X.—Parts Corresponpence:—No. [I]. Tur Rvur 
bE Rivott AND Its NeiGHBours. 
XT.—Quartrerty Recorp oF THE Progress or Re- 
FORMATORY AND RaGeep Scuoots, anv oF 
Puison Discirtine, with Mr. Recorper 
Hatv’s Nores or nis Sgconp Visrr tro Coy- 
TINENTAL REFORMATORIES, 
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